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À Neuf  Order  of  Things  is  eJlaUiJhed  in  the 
French  Colonies  in  North  America,  Refult  of 
thefe  Arrangements, 

The  war  carried  on  for  the  Spanifli  fuccef-  book 

A ^ XVI 

iron,  had  raifed  a ferment  in  the  four  quar- 
ters  of  the  world,  which  for  the  two  laft  centuries 
have  felt  the  effefts  of  that  reftlefs  fpirit  with  which 
Europe  hath  been  agitated.  All  kingdoms  were 
fhaken  by  the  contefts  excited  pn  account  of  one, 
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book  which,  under  the  donninion  of  Charles  V,  had 

V- — llricken  terror  into  thenn  all.  The  influence  of  a 
houfe  whofe  fovereignty  extended  over  five  or  fix 
liâtes,  had  raifed  the  Spanilh  nation  to  a pitch 
of  greatnefs  which  could  not  but  be  extremely 
flattering  to  her.  At  the  fame  time  another  houfe, 
whofe  power  was  Hill  fuperior,  becaufe  with  a 
lefs  extent  of  territory  it  had  a greater  degree  of 
population,  was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to 
' that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Auflria  and 

Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  lafl;  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a fuperiority,  which  fhould  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  precarious  or  doubtful  between  them. 

The  point  of  conteft  was,  which  Ihould  have  the 
greatefl  number  of  crowns,  to  boaft  the  pofleflion 
of.  Europe,  divided  between  the  claims  of  the 
two  houfes,  which  were  not  altogether  groundlels, 
was  inclined  to  allow  them  to  extend  their 
branches,  but  would  not  permit  that  feveral 
crowns  fliould  center  in  one  houfe,  as  they  for- 
merly did.  Every  power  took  up  arms  to  dif- 
perfe  or  divide  a vaft  inheritance  j and  refolved 
to  difmember  it,  rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be  at- 
tached to  one,  which,  with  this  additional  weight 
of  llrength,  muft  infallibly  deftroy  the  balance  of 
all  the  reft.  As  the  war  was  fupported  by  each 
party  with  numerous  forces  and  great  fkill^  with 
warlike  people  and  experienced  generals,  Tt  con- 
tinued a long  time:  it  defolared  the  countries  it 
fhould  have  fuccoured,  and  even  ruined  nations 
that  had  no  concern  in  it.  Victory,  which  fliould 
have  determined  the  conteft,  was  fo  variable, 

that 
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that  it  lerved  only  to  increafe  'the  general  flame.  ® ^ 

The  fame  troops  that  were  fuccefsful  in  one  coun- 
try,  were  defeated  in  another.  The  people  who 
conquered  by  fea,  were  routed  on  land.  The 
news  of  the  lofs  of  a fleet  and  the  gaining  of  a 
battle  arrived  at  the  fame  time.  Succefs  alter- 
nately favoured  each  party,  and  by  this  incon- 
ftancy  ferved  only  to  complete  the  mutual  de- 
fl:ru6lion  of  both.  Ac  length,  when  the  blood  and 
treafure  of  the  feveral  ftates  were  exhaufled,  and 
after  a feries  of  calamities  and  expences  that  had 
lafted  twelve  years,  the  people  who  had  pro- 
fited by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  conteftsj  were  anxious  of  recovering  the  lolTea 
they  had  luftained*  They  endeavoured  to  find  in 
the  New  World  the  means  of  peopling  and  re-efta- 
blifliing  the  Old.  France  firfl:  turned  her  views 
towards  North-America,  to  which  fhc  was  invited 
by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and  the  ifland 
of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately  the  objedtof 
her  attention. 

The  Englifli  confidered  this  pofleffion  as  an  ThePrefteh,. 
equivalent  for  all  the  French  had  loft  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrechtj  and  not  being  entirely  tecon- 
eiled  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  their  being  al-  Caps-Bre-^ 
lowed  to  people  and  fortify  it.  They  faw  no 
other  method  of  excluding  them  from  the  cod- 
filhery,  and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada  dif- 
ficult  for  their  (hips.  The  moderation  of  queen 
Anncj  or,  perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  mini- 
fters,  prevented  France  from  being  expofed  to 
this  frefti  mortification  : and  Ihe  was  authorifed 
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to  make  what  alterations  Ihe  thought  proper  at 
Cape-Breton. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  th€  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to 
the  eaft,  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  is  only  15  or 
16  leagues  diftant  from  it  ; and  to  the  weft,  Acadia 
is  only  feparated  from  the  ifland  by  a ftreight  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  over.  Cape-Bre- 
ton, thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
it’s  enemies,  threatened  their  poflelTions,  while  it 
protefted  thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures 
about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  it’s  greateft 
breadth.  It  is  furrounded  with  little  (harp-pointed 
rocks,  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  waves, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All 
it’s  harbours  open  to  the  eaft,  turning  towards  the 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are 
but  a few  anchoring-places  for  fmall  veffels,  in 
creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a light 
mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  In  other  refpeefts,  the  climate  is  very 
cold,  which  is  owen  either  to  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the 
ifland,  and  remain  frozen  a long  time,  or  to  the 
number  of  forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays 
of  the  fun  j the  effed  of  which  is  befides  decreafed 
by  perpetual  clouds. 

Though  fome  fi(hermen  had  long  reforted  to 
Cape*  Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
9 or 
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or  thirty  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French,  who  b oo  k 

^ VI# 

took  poflefiion  of  it  m Auguft  1713,  were  pro-  <1., 
perly  the  firft  inhabitants.  They  changed  it’s 
name  into  that  of  Ifle  Royale,  and  fixçd  upon 
fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement.  This 
harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference..  The 
ihips,  which  came  to  the  very  fhore,  were  com- 
pletely fheltered  from  winds.  Forefis  affording 
oak  fufficient  to  build  and  fortify  a large  city, 

. were  near  at  hand  j the  ground  appeared  lefs  bar- 
ren than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery  was  more 
plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been  made 
impregnable  at  a trifling  expence,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  approaching  it,  (a  circumftance  that 
had  at  firft  made  a ftronger  impreffion.than  the 
advantages  refulting  from  it),  occafioned  k-to  be  ~ 
abandoned  after  great  labour  had  been  beftowed 
upon  it.  The  French  then  turned  their  views  to 
Louifbourg,  the  accefs  to  which  w’as  eafier,  and 
convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fecurity. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  coafl:  of  the  ifiand,  is  at  leafl;  a league  in 
depth,  and  above  a quarter  of  a league  broad  in  • 
the  narrowefl  part.  It’s  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  inclijdes  a fmall  gulph 
very  commodious  for  refitting  fliips  pf  all  fizes, 
which  may  even  wintef  there,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  only  inconvenience  attending  this 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from 
November  till  May,  and  frec^uently  continues  fo 
till  June.  The  entrance,  which  is  naturally 
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narrow,  is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  Ifland  j the  can-r 
non  of  which  playing  upon  a level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  would  fink  fhips  of  any  fize, 
that  fhould  attempt  to  force  the  palTage.  Two 
batteries,  one  of  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve 
twenty-four  pounders,  eredled  on  the  two  op- 
pofite  fliores,  would  fupport  and  crofs  this  formi- 
dable fire.  • ' 

The  town  is  built  on  a neck  of  land  that  runs 
into  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a league  in  circuit  ; 
the  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almofl;  all  the 
houfes  are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  of 
fione  were  conftrufted  at  the  expence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops.  A number  of  wharfs  have  been  erect- 
ed, that  projedt  a confiderable  way  into  the  har- 
bour, and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  fhips. 

The  fortification  of  Louifbourg  was  only  begun 
in  1720.  -This  undertaking  was  executed  upon 
very  good  plans,  and  is  fupplied  with  all  the  works 
that  can  render  a place  formidable.  A fpace  of 
about  a hundred  toifes  only,  was  left  without  ram- 
parts on  the  fide  next  the  lea,  which  was  thought 
fufficiently  defended  by  it’s  fituation.  It  was 
clofed  only  with  a fimple  dyke.  The  fea  was  fo 
fhallow  in  this  place,  that  it  made  a kind  of  nar- 
row canal,  inacceffible,  from  the  number  of  it’s 
reefs,  to  any  fhipping  whatever.  The  fire  from 
the  fide  baftions  completely  fecured  this  fpot  from 
any  attack. 

The  necefiity  of  bringing  flone  from  Europe, 
and  other  materials  ;proper  for  thefe  great  work$, 

fometimes 
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fometimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made  ® ® ^ 

them  be  difcontinued.  Thirty  millions*  were  » 

expended  upon  them.  This  was  not  thought  too 
great  a fum  for  the  fupport  of  the  fifheries,  for 
fecurins:  the  communication  between  France  and 
Canada,  and  for  obtaining  a fecurity  or  retreat  to 
fhips  in  time  of  war  coming  from  the  fouthera 
iflands.  Nature  and  found  policy  required  that 
the  riches  of  the  fouth  Ihould  be  protefted  Dy  the 
drength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  1714,  the  French  fifhermen,  who 
till  then  had  lived  in  Newfoundland,  arrived  in 
this  ifland.  It  was  expected  that  their  number 
would  foon  have  been  increafed  by  the  Aç^idians, 
who  were  at  liberty,  by  the  treaties,  to  remove 
with  all  their  effects,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their 
eflates.  But  thefe  hopes  were  difappointed  j the 
Acadians  chofe  rather  to  retain  their  pofTeflions 
under  the 'dominion  of  England,  than  to  give 
them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diftreffed  adventurers 
from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to  time 
to  Cape-Breton,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
gradually  increafed  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
fand.  They  were  fettled  at  Louifbourg,  Fort 
Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nericka,  and  on  all  the 
coatis,  where  they  found  a proper  beach  for  dry- 
ing the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  They 

• 1,250,000!. 
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have  often  attempted  to  fow  corn^  but  it  feldom 
came  to  maturity  j and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 
as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  con- 
fiderably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 
harvett.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tafted,  but  the 
feed  of  which  mufl:  be  renewed  every  year.  The 
poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  pre- 
vented the  increafe  of  cattle.  Jn  a word,  the  foil 

\ 

of  Cape-Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with 
forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  it’s  wood  has  fcarcç 
ever  been  an  objedl  of  trade.  A great  (quantity, 
however,  of  foft  wood  was  found  there  fit  for 
hrihg,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber; 
but  the  oak  has  always  been  very  fcarce,  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  peltry  trade  was  a very  iriconfiderable  ob- 
ject. It  confified  only  in  the  (kins  of  a few  lynxes, 
elks,  mulk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and 
foxes,  both  of  a red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Somq 
of  thefe  were  procured  from  a colony  of  Mickmaç 
Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with  the 
French,  apd  never  could  raife  more  than  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arm§.  The  reft  came  from  St, 

• < V » ^ V ; ^ 

John’s,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater  advantages  might  pofiibly  have  beer; 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  thq 
ifland.  They  lie  in  a horizontal  direction,  an<^ 
being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the 
furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters,  Notwithftanding  the 

prodigious 
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prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New-Eng-  book 
land,  from  the  year  1745  to  the  year  1749,  thefe  v. 
mines  would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had 
not  the  (hips  which  were  fent  out  to  the  French 
jflands  wanted  ballaft. 

The  whole  induftry  of  the  colony  has  con- 
ftantly  been  exerted  in  the  cod  fifhery.  The  lefs 
wealthy  inhabitants  employed  yearly  two  hun- 
dred boats  in  this  fifliery,  and  the  richeft,  fifty  or 
fixty  veflels  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
fmall  craft  always  kept  within  four  or  five  league^ 
of  the  coaft,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  fifh, 
which  being  immediately  cured,  was  always  ia 
the  utmoft  degree  of  perfedlion  ic  was  capable  of. 

The  larger  (macks  went  to  filh  further  from 
Ihore,  kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,  and 
as  the  cod  was  apt  to  be  too  fait,  it  was  lefs  va- 
luable. But  this  inconvenience  was  compenfated 
by  the  advantage  it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the 
filh,  when  the  want  of  food  compelled  it  to  leave 
the  ifland  j and  by  the  facility  of  carrying,  during 
the  autumn,  the  produce  of  their  labours  to  the 
fouthern  iflands,  or  even  to  France. 

* I 

Beside  the  filhermen  fettled  on  the  ifland,  others 
came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their  fifli,  ei- 
ther in  the  habitations,  in  confequence  of  an 
agreement  made  with 'the  owners,  or  upon  the 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother-country  regularly  fent  them  fliips 
laden  with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel, 
houfehold  goods,  and  all  things  neceflfary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largefl;  of  thefe 
fhips,  having  no  other  concern  but  this  trade,  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered 
their  lading  for  cod.  Thofe  from  fifty  to  a hun- 
dred tons  burdenj  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a fifliing  themfelves,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  feafon  was  over. 

. The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  fend  all 
their  fifli  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the 
French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or 
twenty-five  fliips,  from  feventy  to  a hundred  and 
forty  tons  burthen.  Befide  the  cod,  which  made 
at  ieaft  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the 
other  colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards, 
faked  falmon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea- 
coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  cof- 
fee, but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molafles. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo- 
dities. Canada  took  off  but  a fmall  part  of  the 
overplus  j it  was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve- 
getables, wood,  brick,  and  cattle.  This  trade  of 
exchange  was  allowed,  but  a fmuggling  trade  was 
added  to  it,  confifting  of  flour,  and  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fait  fifh. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was 
all  carried  on  at  Louifbourg,  moft  of  the  colonifts 
were  extremely  poor.  This  was  owcn  to  the  de- 
pendence their  indigence  had  fubjeéled  them  to 
on  their  firft  arrival.  Unable  to  procure  the 
neceflTary  implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had 
borrowed  fome  at  an  exceffive  intereft.  Even 
thofe  who  were  not  at  firft  reduced  to  this  ne- 
ceffity,  were  foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  hard 
terms  of  borrowing.  The  dearnefs  of  fait  and 

provifions. 
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provifions,  together  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their 
filhery,  foon  compelled  them  to  it,  and  they  were 
inevitably  ruined  by  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  a year  for  every  thing 
they  borrowed. 

Such  is,  at  every  inftant,  the  relative  fitua- 
tion  of  the  indigent  man  who  folicits  afllftance, 
and  of  the  opulent  citizen,  who  grants  it  only 
on  terms  fo  hard,  that  they  become,  in  a fhorc 
time,  fatal  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  creditor; 
to  the  borrower,  becaufe  the  profit  he  reaps  from 
the  fum  borrowed  cannot  yield  as  much  as  it  hath 
coft  him  j and  to  the  creditor,  becaufe  in  the  end 
he  can  no  longer  be  paid  by  a debtor,  whom  his 
ufury  foon  renders  infolvent.  It  is  a difficult  mat- 
ter to  find  out  a remedy  to  this  inconvenience; 
for  the  lender  muft  finally  have  his  fecurities, 
and  it  is  neceflary  that  the  intereft  of  the  fum  lent 
fhould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  rifque  of  the 
fecurity. 

There  is  on  both  fides  an  error  of  calculation, 
which  a little  juftice  and  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  lender  might  remedy.  The  lender  fhould 
fay  to  himfelf  : The  unhappy  man  who  applies  to 
me  is  fkilful,  laborious,  and  oeconomical  ; I will 
affift  him,  in  order  to  raife  him  from  mifery.  Let 
us  fee  what  his  induftry,  turning  out  to  the  belt 
advantage,  will  yield,  and  let  us  not  lend  to 
him  Î or  if  we  fhould  refolve  to  lend  to  him,  let 
the  intereft  we  require  upon  the  fum  borrowed  be 
lefs  than  the  produce  of  his  labour.  If  the  inte- 
reft and  the  produce  were  equal,  the  debtor 
would  always  remain  in  a ftate  of  mifery  ; and, 

the 
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® XV?  ^ unexpeded  accident  would  bring  on  his 

i—^v— » bankruptcy,  and  the  lofs  of  my  capital.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  produce  fliould  exceed  the  inte- 
reft,  the  fortune  of  the  debtor  will  be  annually 
increafing,  and  confequently  the  fecurity  of  the 
capital  1 have  intriifted  to  him  will  become 
greater.  But  unfortunately,  a rapacious  fpiric 
doth  not  argue  in  the  fame  manner  as  a fpirit 
of  prudence  and  humanity.  There  are  fcarce  any 
^contracts  and  leafes  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  to  which  thofe  principles  are  not  applicable. 
If  a man  (hould  wifh  to  be  paid  by  his  farmer,  in 
good  as  well  as  bad  feafons,  he  muft  not  rigor- 
oufly  exa6t  from  him  all  that  his  land  can  yield  ; 
otherwife,  if  his  barns  fhould  be  fet  on  fire,  it  is 
at  the  landlord’s  expence  that  they  are  confumed. 
A defire  to  profper  alone  often  makes  profperity 
efcape  from  us.  It  is  feldom  that  the  profit  of 
one  man  can  be  totally  feparated  from  that  of  an- 
other. A man  will  always  be  the  dupe  of  him 
who  knowingly  promifes  more  than  he  can  per- 
form j while  the  latter  will  be  the  dupe  of  the 
former,  fhould  he  be  ignorant  of  the  event.  He 
who  unites  prudence  with  honefiy,  will  neither 
^deceive  others,  nor  be  deceived  himfelf. 

SetdeiMnt  the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were 

French  in  not  ffom  their  firfl:  eftablifhmcivt  deftined  to  fuch 
ïsNjohn-  diftrefs.  The  ifland  of  St.  John,  more  favour- 
STnlrun.  fituared,  has  been  more  uvourable  to  it’s  in- 

iJcfuk.ng.  habitants.  It  lies  further  u.)  the  gulph  of  St. 

Lawrence,  is  twenty-two  leagues  long,  and  not 
much  above  a league  at  it’.-  greatelt  breadth.  It 
bends  in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  both  ends  termi- 
nating 
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natingin  a (harp  point.  Though  the  right  of  this  ^ o o k. 
ifland  had  never  been  difputed  with  France,  yet  ^ 

Ihe  Teemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  it  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  lofs  of  Acadia  and  Newfound-* 
land  drew  their  attention  to  this  fmall  remaining 
fpot,  and  the  government  began  to  inquire  what 
, life  could  be  made  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long  there, 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  infedsj  but  that  thefe 
defedls  were  compenfated  by  a healthy  coaft,  a 
good  fea-porr,  and  commodious  harbours.  The 
country  was  flat,  enriched  with  fine  paftiires, 
watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and 
fprings  ; the  foil  exceedingly  diyerfified,  and  fit 
for  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain.  There  was 
plenty  of  game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beads  ? 
amazing  fhoals  of  fifh  of  all  forts  ; and  a greater 
number  of  favage  inhabitants  than  were  found 
on  any  other  of  the  iflands.  This  circum.ftance 
alone  was  a proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior  to 
the  reft. 

The  report  that  was  fpread  of  this  in  France, 
gave  rife  to  a company  in  1619,  w^hich  formed 
the  defign  both  of  clearing  this  fertile  ifland,  and 
of  eftablifhing  a great  cod  fifliery  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, intereft,  which  had  brought  the  adven- 
turers together,  fet  them  at  variance  again,  before 
they  began  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  pro- 
jected. St.  John  was  again  forgotten,  when  the 
Acadians  began  to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1749. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  the  number 
of  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

As 
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As  they  were  for  the  moft  part  hufbandmen,  and 
particularly  accuftomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle^ 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  this  employment  j and  the  Cod  fifhery  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  thofe  who  fettled  at 
Tracadia,  and  St^  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  while  they  ard 
a reftraint  upon  induftry,  are  equally  detrimental 
to  the  labours  that  are  permitted,  and  to  thofe  that 
are  forbidden.  Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does 
not  afford  a fufficient  extent  of  fea-fhore,  fit  foC 
drying  the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in 
fhoals  to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fifh  is  tod 
large  to  be  eafily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent 
upon  a power  whofe  fifheries  are  not  fufficient  for 
the  confumption  of  it’s  own  fubjeds,  to  encou- 
rage this  kind  of  employment.  If  there  were  too 
few  drying-places  for  the  quantity  that  could  be 
caught,  that  which  is  called  green  cod  might 
eafily  have  been  prepared,  which  alone  would  have 
made  a valuable  branch  of  commerce. 

By  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  td 
agriculture,  they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in 
thofe  unfortunate  feafons  that  happen  frequently 
on  the  ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the 
field  mice  and  grafshoppers.  The  exchanges 
which  the  mother-country  could  and  ought  td 
have  made  with  her  colony,  were  reduced  to  no- 
thing. Laftly,  in  attempting  to  favour  agricul- 
ture, it’s  progrefs  was  obftrufted,  by  laying  the 
inhabitants  under  an  impoffibility  of  procuring  the 
neceffary  articles  for  extending  it. 


Only 
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Only  one  or  two  fmall  vefiTels  came  annuallv  book 
to  the  ifland  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  Port  ^ 

La  Joie,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  all  they 
wanted  from  Louifbourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheat* 
barley,  oats,  pulfe,  oxen,  and  fheep.  A party 
of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  to  regulate  their  police, 
than  to  defend  them.  Their  commandingr-officer 
was  dependent  on  Cape  Breton,  which  was  itfelf 
under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Canada.  The 
command  of  this  laft  officer  extended  to  a great 
diitance,  over  a vaft  continent,  the  richeft  part 
of  which  was  Louifiana. 

This  extenfive  and  beautiful  country,  which  Discovery  of 
the  Spaniards  formerly  comprehended  under  the  !r.ppn.fthe 
name  of  Florida,  was  for  a long  time  unknow’n 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  It  was  not  till 
1660  that  fuch  a country  was  fuppofed  to  exiflr. 

At  this  period  they  were  told  by  the  favages,  that 
to  the  weft  of  the  colony,  there  was  a great  river, 
which  flowed  neither  to  the  North  nor  to  the  Eaft, 
and  they  concluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  if  it’s  courfe 
were  fouthward,  or  into  the  South  Sea,  if  it  were 
weftward.  The  care  of  afcertaining  thefe  two  im- 
portant fads,  was  committed,  in  1673,  to  Joliet, 
an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a very  intelligent,  man, 
and  to  the  Jefuit  Marquette,  whofe  mild  and  be- 
nevolent manners  had  fecured  to  him  the  ge- 
neral affedion  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

These  two  men,  equally  difinterefted,  equally 
adive,  and  equally  zealous  for  their  country, 
immediately  fet  out  together  from  the  lake  Michi- 
gan, entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes,  which  emp- 
ties 
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BOOK  ties  itfelf  into  that  lake,  and  went  up  almoft  to 

XVI,  ^ 

» -ji-‘  » the  head  of  the  river^  notwithftanding  the  cur- 
rents which  render  that  navigation  -difficult; 
After  fome  days  mafch>  they  again  embarked  on 
the  river  Ouifconfingi  and  keeping  always  weft- 
ward,  came  to  the  Miffiffippi,  and  failed  down 
that  river  as  far  as  the  Akanfas>  about  the  33d 
degree  of  latitude.  Their  zeal  would  have  car- 
ried them  further,  but  they  were  in  want  of  pro- 
vifions  Î they  were  in  an  unknow’n  country,  and 
they  had  only  three  or  four  men  along  with  them  : 
befides,  the  objed  of  their  voyage  was  fulfilled, 
fince  they  had  difcovered  the  river  they  had  been 
in  fearch  of,  and  were  certain  of  it’s  eourfe. 
Thefe  confiderations  determined  them  to  return 
to  Canada,  acrofs  the  country  of  the  ïllinois,  a 
numerous  people,  who  were  well  inclined  to  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  French  nation. 
Without  concealing  or  exaggerating  any  particu- 
lar, they  communicated  to  the  chief  of  the  colony 
all  the  information  they  had  procured. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that 
time,- was  a Norman,  named  Ca  Salle,  who  was 
I equally  defirous  of  making  a great  fortune,  and 
of  eftabliftiing  a brilliant  reputation.  This  man 
had  fpent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jefuits,* 
where  he  had  contracted  that  activity,  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  thofe  fathers  fo  well  know 
how  to  inftil  into  their  difciples,  when  they  meet 
with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 
are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle, 
who  was  a bold  and  enterprizing  man,  fond  of 
availing  himfelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diftin- 

guilh 
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guifh  himfelf,  and  anxious  even  to  feek  out  fuch 
opportunities,  beheld  in  the  difcovery  that  had 
been  made,  a vaft  career  open  to  his  ambition 
and  to  his  genius.  In  concert  with  Frontenac, 
governor  of  Canada,  he  embarked  for  Europe, 
went  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  was  liftened  toj 
almoft  even  with  admiration,  at  a time  when 
both  the  prince  and  the  people  were  infpired  with 
a paffion  for  great  avions.  He  returned  loaded 
with  favours,  and  with  orders  to  complete  what 
had  been  fo  fortunately  begun* 

This  was  a great  projedtj  but  in  order 
to  render  the  execution  of  it  ufeful  and  per^ 
manent)  it  was  neceflary,  by  forts  placed  at 
different  dillances,  to  fecure  the  poffeffion  of  the 
countries  that  feparated  the  Miffiflippi  from  thé 
French  fettlements  i and  to  gain  the  affeâiion  of 
the  colonifts,  either  wandering  or  fedentary,  that 
were  contained  in  this  vaft  fpace.  Thefe  opera- 
tions, flow  in  their  nature,  were  ftill  retarded  by 
unexpeded  incidents}  by' the  malevolence  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  by  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the 
foldiers,  who  were  continually  irritated  by  the 
defpotifm  and  reftleffnefs  of  their  chief.  Ac- 
cordingly, La  Salle,  who  had  begun  his  pre- 
paratives in  the  month  of  September  1678,  could 
not  fail  till  the  fécond  of  February  1682,  on  the 
great  river,  which  was  the  end  of  his  wilhes  and 
cxpedlations.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  difeovered 
the  mouth  of  it  ; which,  as  it  had  been  conjec-> 
tured,  was  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico;  and  he 
returned  to  Quebec  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 


year. 
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^ He  immediately  fet  out  for  France,  to  propofc 

-J  the  difcovery  of  the  MilTifilppi  by  fea,  and  the 
eftablifhmeht  of  a great  colony  upon  the  fertile 
fliores  watered  by  that  river.  He  perfuaded  the 
court,  by  his  eloquence,  or  by  his  arguments; 
and  four  fmall  veffels  were  given  to  him,  with 
which  he  fet  fail  towards  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
This  fmall  fleet  miflTed  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nation,  by  fleering  too  far  weflward,  and  arrived, 
in  the  month  of  February  1685,  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Bernard,  diftant  a hundred  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  it  was  intended  to  enter. 
The  irreconcileable  hatred  which  was  conceived 
between  La  Salle  and  Beaujeu,  commander  of 
the  fliips,  rendered  this  error  infinitely  more  fatal 
than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thefe  two  haughty 
men,  impatient  of  feparating  from  each  other, 
refolved  to  land  the  whole  of  their  embarkation 
upon  the  very  coafl  where  they  had  been  con- 
ducted by  chance.  After  this  defperate  meafure 
the  fhips  went  away,  jand  there  only  remained 
upon  thefe  unknow’n  coafls,  one  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  mofl  of  them  very  corrupt,  and  all 
of  them  difpleafed,  not  without  reafon,  with 
their  fituation.  They  had  but  few  tools,  a fmall 
quantity  of  provifions,  and  little  ammunition. 
The  remainder  of  what  was  to  ferve  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  flate,  was  fwallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  from  the  perfidy,  or  wickednefs,  of 
the  fea-officers  inrrufled  with  the  landing  of 
them. 

The  proud  and  unfhaken  foul  of  La  Salle  waa 
not  however  deprelfed  by  thefe  misfortunes, 
2 Sufpeefling! 
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Sufpecfling  that  the  rivers,  which  difcharged  book 
themfelves  in  the  bay  where  he  had  entered,  might  » # 

be  fome  of  the  branches 'of  the  Miffiffippi,  he 
fpent  feveral  months  in  clearing  up  his  doubts. 
Undeceived  in  thefe  expedations,  he  neglected 
the  objedl  of  his  expedition.  Inftead  of  looking 
for  guides  among  the  favages,  who  would  have 
direded  him  to  the  place  of  his  deftination,  he 
chofe  to  penetrate  into  the  inland  countries,  and 
to  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines  of  St. 

Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this  abfurd 
project,  when  he  was  maffacred  by  fome  of  his 
companions,  who  were  incenfed  at  his  haughti- 
nefs,  and  the  violence  of  his  difpofition. 

The  death  of  La  Salle  foon  occafioned  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfe.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him  fell  by  each  other’s  hand. 

Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many 
perifhed  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  neighbour- 
ing  Spaniards  loaded  fome  of  thefe  adventurers 
with  chains,  and  they  ended  their  days  in  the 
mines.  The  favages  furprifed  the  fort  which  had 
been  ere<5led,  and  facrificed  every  thing  to  their 
fury.  Seven  men  only  efcaped  thefe  numerous 
difafters  ; ancf  thefe,  wandering  as  far  as  the 
Mifliffippi,  came  to  Canada  by  the  Ilinois  coun- 
try* 1 hefe  diftreftes  foon  made  the  French 

lofe  fight  of  a region  which  was  ftill  but  little 
know’n. 

T.  HE  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  again  rouzed 
in  1697,  by  Yberville,  a gentleman  of  Canada, 
who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  fome  very  bold 
and  fortunate  attempts  at  Fludfon’s  Bay,  in  Aca- 
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BOOK  ciia,  and  Newfoundland.  He  was  fent  out  from 
^ -^-4^  Rochfort  with  two  Ihips,  and  difcovered  the 
Miffiflippi  in  1699.  He  failed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having 
afcertained,  by  his  own  obfervation,  every  ad- 
vantageous circumftance  that  had  been  reported 
of  it,  he  conftru^led,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  a fmall 
fort,  which  did  not  continue  more  than  four  or 
five  years,  and  proceeded  to  another  fpot  to  fettle 
his  colony. 

The  French  BETWEEN  the  river  and  Penfacola,  a fettlement 
Muntrythat  ncwly  erettcd  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  is  a 
bytheSTm-  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  where  no 
iTippi,  and  land.  The  foil  is  fandy,  and  the  cli- 

cdll  it  XjOUI*  ^ / . I 

fwna.  mate  burning.  Nothing  grows  there  but  a few 
' fcattered  cedars  and  fir-trees.  In  this  large 
track,  there  is  a diltrift  called  Biloxi.  This  fitua- 
tion,  the  molt  barren  and  moft  inconvenient  upon 
the  whole  coaft,  was  made  choice  of  for  the 
refidence  of  the  few  men  whom  Yberville  had 
brought  thither,  and  who  had  been  allured  by 
the  moft  fanguine  expedations. 

Two  years  after  a new  colony  arrived.  The 
firft  was  removed  from  the  parched  fands  on 
which  it  had  been  fettled,  and  they  were  both 
united  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mobile.  This 
river  is  navigable  only  for  Indian  boats,  and  the 
lands  that  are  watered  by  it  are  not  fertile.  Thefe 
were  fufficient  motives  for  giving  up  the  idea  of 
fuch  a fettlement;  which,  however,  was  not 
done.  It  was  determined  that  thefe  difadvan- 
tages  w'ould  be  compenfated  by  the  facility  of 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  favages, 

with 
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with  the  Spaniards,  with  the  French  iflands,  and 
with  Europe.  The  harbour  which  was  to  form 
thefe  communications,  was  not  attached  to  the 
continent.  It  was  placed,  by  chance,  either  for- 
tunately or  otherwife,  at  fome  leagues  diftance 
fro^m  the  coafi,  in  a deferr,  barren,  and  favage 
ifland,  which  was  decorated  with  the  great  name' 
of  Dauphin  Ifland. 

A COLONY  fettled  on  fuch  bad  foundations 
could  not  poffibly  profper.  The  death  of  Yber- 
ville  at  fea,  who  perifhed  glorioufly  before  the 
Havannah  in  1706,  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
put  an  end  to  the  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the 
moft  fanguine  colonifts.  France  was  fo  deeply 
engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  that  no  afliftance 
could  be  expedled  from  her.  The  colonifts 
thought  themfelves  totally  'forfaken,  and  thofe 
who  entertained  fome  hopes  of  finding  a fettle- 
ment  in  another  place,  haftened  to  go  in  fearch  ' 

it:.  The  colony  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight 
families,  each  more  wretched  than  the  other, 
when,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  every  one,  Crofat 
petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  exclufive  trade  of 
Louifiana  in  1712. 

This  was  a famous  merchant,  who  by  his  vaft 
and  prudent  undertakings  had  raifed  an  immenfe 
fortune.  He  had  not  given  up  the  thoughts  of 
increafing  his  wealth,  but  he  was  defirous  that 
his  new  proje6ls  fhould  contribute  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  monarchy.  This  noble  ambition 
made  him  turn  his  views  towards  the  Miffi- 
flippi.  The  clearing  of  it’s  fertile  foil  was  not  his 
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aim.  His  intention  was  to  open  communica- 
tions, both  by  land  and  fea,  with  Old  and  New 
Mexico,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of  merchandize  into 
thofe  parts,  and  to  draw  from  thence  as  much  ore 
as  he  could.  The  place  he  afked  for,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  natural  and  necefiary  mart  for 
his  vaft  operations  ; and  all  the  Heps  taken  by  his 
agents  were  regulated  upon  this  noble  plan.  But 
being  undeceived  by  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
he  relinquifhed  his  fcheme,  and,  in  1717,  re- 
figned  his  charter  to  a company  whofe  fuccefs 
aftonifhed  all  nations. 

This  company  was  formed  by  Law, , that  cele- 
brated Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment 
could  be  formed  at  the  time  he  appeared,  but 
whofe  name  now  Hands  bet-ween  the  crowd  of 
mere  adventurers  and  the  fliort  lift  of  great  men. 
This  daring  genius  had  made  it  his  bulinefs,  from 
his  infancy,  to  obferve  attentively  the  feveral 
powers  of  Europe,  to  examine  their  various 
fprings,  and  to  calculate  the  ftrength  of  each. 
The  ftate  into  v/hich  the  inordinate  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  plunged  the  kingdom  of 
France,  particularly  attraded  his  attention,  which 
was  now  fixed  upon  a heap  of  ruins.  An  empire, 
which  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years  had  excited 
fo  much  jealoufy,  and  fo  much  anxiety  among 
all  it’s  neighbours,  no  longer  difplayed  any  de- 
gree of  vigour  or  animation.  The  nation  was 
exhaufted  by  the  demands  of  the  treafury  j and 
the  treafury  by  the  enormity  of  their  engage- 
ments. In  vain  had  the  public  debts  been  re- 
duced^ 
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duccd,  in  hopes  of  enhancing  the  value  of  thofe  ® ^ 

that  IfiJl  remained.  This  bankruptcy  of  govern-  ^ 
ment  had  but  imperfeftly  produced  that  kind  of 
good  that  was  expelled  from  it.  The  bills  of 
government  were  ftiil  infinitely  below  their  origi- 
nal value. 

It  became  neceflary  to  open  a mart  for  thefe 
bills,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into^total  dif- 
credit.  The  mode  of  reimburfement  was  im- 
practicable ; for  the  intereft  for  the  fums  due, 
abforbed,  almofl  .’entirely,  the  revenues  of  go- 
vernment. Law  contrived  another  expedient.  In 
the  month  of  Auguft  1717,  he  eftabliflied,  under 
the  title  of  the  Weftern  Company,  an  afTociation, 
whofe  funds  were  to  confift  in  government  bills. 

This  paper  was  recei'/ed  for  it’s  whole  value, 
although  it  loft  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  courfe  of 
trade.  Accordingly,  the  capital,  which  was  only 
of  • 100,000,000  of  livres  was  completed  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  true,  that  with  thefe  Angular 
proceedings,  it  was  not  poffible  to  found  a power- 
ful colony  in  Louifiana,  as  the  exclufive  char- 
ter feemed  to  require  : but  the  author  of  thefe 
novelties  was  fupported  by  an  expeftation  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

No  fooner  had  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  at  Florida, 
in  1512,  than  a rumour  was  fpread,  throughout 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  this  region 
was  full  of  metals.  Thafe  had  not  been  difco- 
vered,  either  by  Francis  de  Cordova,  or  by 
Vtlafquez  de  Ayllon,  or  by  Philip  de  Narvaez,  ^ 

• 4,166,666 1.  13s.  4d, 
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Dr  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  although  thefe  enter-*' 
prizing  men  had  fearchcd  for  them  with  incre- 
dible fatigue  during  thirty  -years.  Spain  had  at 
length  renounced  thefe  hopes  j flie  had  not  even 
left  any  trace  of  her  enterprizes  ; and  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  a vague  report  had  remained  among 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  thefe  countries 
concealed  iirimenfe  treafures.  No  one  pointed 
put  the  precife  fpot  v/here  thefe  riches  might  lie  j 
but  this  circumftance  itfelf  tended  to  encourage 
the  exaggeration  of  them.  If  at  intervals  the 
enthufiafm  grew  cooler,  it  was  only  to  feize  upon 
the  minds  of  men  more  powerfully  fome  time 
after.  This  general  difpofition  towards  an  eager 
credulity,  might  become  a wonderful  inftrument 
jn  the  hands  of  fkilful  peifons. 

In  times  of  misfortune,  the  people  are  agitated 
by  their  hopes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  by 
their  fears,  or  by  their  rage.  When  they  'are 
adluated  with  rage,  all  the  public  places  are  in  an 
inftant  filled  with  a multitude  in  commotion^, 
which  threatens  and  roars  aloud.  The  citizen 
(huts  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe  j the  magiftrate 
trembles  on  his  tribunal,  the  fovereign  is  op- 
preffed  with  anxiety  in  his  palace.  When  night 
comes  on,  the  tumult  ceafes,  and  tranquillity  is 
reftored.  When  the  people  are  under  the  im- 
preffion  of  terror,  univerfai  confternation  diffufes 
itfelf  in  an  inftant  from  one  city  to  another,  and 
plunges  the  whole  nation  into  a ftate  of  defpond- 
cncy.  When  the  people  are  elated  with  hopes, 
the  phantom  of  happinefs  prefents  itfelf  not  lefs 
j-apidly  on  all  fides.  It  raifes  the  fpirits  of  all 
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men,  and  the  noify  tranfports  of  joy  fucceed  to 
the  gloomy  filence  of  misfortune.  On  one  day 
every  thing  is  loft,  on  the  other  all  is  faved. 

Of  all  the  paftions  that  are  kindled  in  the  heart 
of  man,  there  is  none  which  is  fo  violent  in  it’s 
intoxication  as  the  paflion  for  gold.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  country  where  the  moft 
beautiful  women  are  to  be  found,  and  yet  we 
are  not  tempted  to  vifit  it.  Sedentary  ambition 
exerts  itfelf  in  a narrow  compafs.  The  rage  of 
conqueft  is  the  malady  of  a Tingle  man,  who 
draws  the  multitude  after  him.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe  all  the  people  of  the  earth  to  be  equally  ci- 
vilized, and  the  thirft  of  gold  will  difplace  the 
inhabitants  of  one  and  of  the  other  hemifphere. 
Setting  out  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  equator,  they  will  crofs  each  other 
in  their  way  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 

Law,  to  whom  this  great  fpring  of  aftion  was 
well  know'n,  eafily  perfuaded  the  French,  who 
were  moft  of  them  ruined,  that  the  mines  of 
Louifiana,  which  had  fo  long  been  fpoken  of, 
were  at  length  difcovered  j and  that  they  were 
even  far  richer  than  they  were  generally  fuppofed 
to  be.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  falfe 
report,  which  had  already  gained  too  much  cre- 
dit, a number  of  miners  were  fent  over  to  work 
thefe  mines,  which  were  imagined  to  be  fo  va^ 
luable,  with  a body  of  troops  fufficient  to  de- 
fend them. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a fudden  impreftlon 
this  ftratagem  made  upon  a nation  naturally  fond 
of  novelty.  Every  man  exerted  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire 
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quire  the  right  of  partaking  of  this  fource  of 
wealth,  which  was  confldered  as  inexhauflible. 
The  MiffifTippi  became  the  center  of  all  men’s 
v/ifhes,  hopes,  and  fpeculations.  It  was  not  long 
before  fome  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  moll  of 
whom  were  thought  to  be  perfons  of  underftand- 
ing,  not  fatisfied  with  fliaring  the  general  profit 
of  the  monopoly,  became  defirous  ol  obtaining  a 
private  property  in  a region  which  pafled  for  one 
of  the  bell  countries  in  the  world.  Cultivators 
were  wanted  for  the  clearing  of  thofe  domains, 
and  were  abundantly  fupplied  by  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  Thefe  men,  after  having 
worked  three  years  without  faiary,  for  the  perfons 
who  had  been  at  the  expence  of  conveying  them 
to  the  fpot,  were  to  become  citizens,  and  be  put 
in  poffeffion  of  lands,  in  order  to  clear  them  on 
their  own  account. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  frenzy,  or  in  the 
years  1718  and  1719,  all  thefe  unfortunate  peo- 
ple were  promifeuoufly  crowded  together  in 
fliips.  They  were  not  landed  at  Dauphin  Illand, 
the  harbour  of  which  had  lately  been  choked  up 
by  fands  ; nor  were  they  fet  on  fiiore  at  Mobile, 
which  had  loft  every  thing  fince  it  had  loft  it’s 
port;  but  it  was  at  Biloxi,  that  dreadful  fpor, 
where  all  the  natives,  as  well  as  foreigners  who 
had  been  feduced,  were  placed.  There  they  all 
periflied  by  thoufands,  with  want  and  vexation. 
In  order  to  preferve  them,  it  was  only  neceflary 
to  have  conveyed  them  up  the  MiftilTippi,  and 
landed  them  immediately  upon  the  country  they 
were  to-  clear  j but  fuch  was  the  unikilfulnefs  or 

negledl: 
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negle6l  of  the  managers  of  the  enterprizc,  that 
they  never  thought  of  conftru6ting  the  boats  ne- 
cdTary  for  fo  fimple  a manœuvre.  Even  after 
they  found  that  the  fhips  coming  from  Europe 
could  moft  of  them  fail  up  the  river,  Biloxi  ftill 
continued  to  be  the  grave  of  thofe  unhappy  and 
numerous  vidims  who  had  fallen  a facrifice  to  a 
political  impofture.  The  head-quarters  were  not 
removed  to  New-Orleans  till  five  years  after,  that 
is,  till  hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpedls. 

But  at  this  period,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
charm  was  diflblved,  and  the  mines  vaniflied. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  fhame  of  having  been 
mifled  by  chimerical  notions.  Louifiana  fhared 
the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  have  been 
too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  puniflied 
for  this  unmerited  fame, 'by  being  degraded  be- 
low their  real  worth.  Men  drive,  by  the  excefs 
of  cenfure,  to  perfuade  others  that  they  have  not 
given  into  the  common  error  j for  how  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  they  would  violently  perfift  in  fpeak- 
ing  ill  of  themfelves  ? This  inchanted  country 
was  now  holden  in  execration.  It’s  very  name 
became  a reproach.  The  Mifiiffippi  was  the  ter- 
ror of  free  men.  No  recruits  were  to  be  found 
to  fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from  pri- 
fons  and  hbufes  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  lowed  and  mod  profligate  perfons  in 
the  kingdom. 

What  could  be  expe(5led  from  a fettlement 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons  ? Vicious  men  will  nei- 
ther 
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® XV?  ^ people  a country,  nor  labour,  nor  continue 
«— -v*^  long  in  any  place.  Many  of  thofe  miferable  per- 
fons  who  had  been  tranfported  into  thefe  lavage 
climates,  went  into  the  Englilh  or  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments,  to  exhibit  the  difagreeable  view  of  their 
diftrefs  and  mifery.  Others  foon  perilhed,  from 
the  infedion  they  had  biought  along  with  them. 
The  greater  number  wandered  in  the  woods,  till 
hunger  and  wearinefs  put  an  end  to  their  exift- 
ence.  Nothing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony, 
though  twenty-five  millions  of  livres  * had  been 
funk  there.  The  managers  of  the  company  that 
advanced  thefe  vafl;  fums  foolilhly  pretended, 
that  in  the  capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the 
plan  of  fuch  undertakings  as  were  fit  for  Ame- 
rica. Paris,  unacquainted  with  it’s  own  pro- 
vinces, which  it  defpifes  and  exhaiifts,  would 
have  fubmitted  every  thing  to  the  operations  of 
thefe  hafty  and  frivolous  calculators.  From  the 
office  of  the  company,  they  pretended  to  regulate 
and  direft  all  the  inhabitants  of  Louifiana,  and  to 
impofe  or  withhold  fuch  reftraints  as  were  judged-^ 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  monopoly. 
Had  they  granted  fome  trifling  encouragements 
to  citizens  of  character,  who  might  have  been  in- 
vited to  fettle  in  the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them 
that  liberty  which  every  man  covets,  that  pro- 
perty which  every  man  has  a right  to  expeefb 
' ' from  his  own  labour,  and  that  proteftion  which 

is  due  from  every  fociety  to  it’s  members  3 fuch 
encouragements  as  thefe,  given  to  proprietors 

* 1,041, 66d  I.  13  s.  4(1. 
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' well  ^informed  of  their  real  intereft  and  property,  ® ^ 

directed  by  the  circumftances  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  produiflive  of  far  greater  and  more 
lading  effeids  j and  would  have  eftablilhed  more 
extenfive,  folid,  and  profitable  fettlements,  than 
all  thofe  an  exclufive  charter  could  ever  have 
formed  with  all  it’s  treafures,  difpenled  and  ma- 
naged by  agents  who  could  neither  have  the 
knowlege  requifite  to  conduct  fo  many  various 
operations,  nor  even  be  influenced  by  any  imme- 
diate intereft  in  their  fuccefs. 

The  miniftry,  however,  thought  it  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  date,  to  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the  hands  of  the  company  j which 
were  under  a neceflity  of  exerting  all  their  intereft 
to  obtain  permiftlon  to  alienate  that  part  of  their 
privilege.  They  were  even  obliged  to  purchafe 
this  favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of  , 
1,450,000  livres*.  For  there  are  fome  ftates, 
where  the  right  of  being  involved  in  ruin,  and 
that  of  being  preferved  from  it,  or  that  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  are  equally  fold  ; becaufe  good 
or  evil,  whether  public  or  private,  may  prove  an 
objed  of  finance. 

During  all  the  time  that  an  exclufive  charter 
had  kept  Louifiana  in  lhackles,  it  had  required, 
according  to  the  diftances,  fifty,  fixty,  fourfcore, 
and  a hundred  per  cent,  profit,  upon  all  the 
merchandize  which  it  ufed  to  fend  there  ; and  had 
alfo  regulated,  by  a rate  ftill  more  oppreftive,  the 
price  of  the  commodities  which  the  colony  deli- 

• 6o,<^i61.  13s.  4d. 
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vered  to  it.  How  was  it  pofTible  that  an  infant 
fettlement  could  make  any  progrefs  under  the 
yoke  of  a tyranny  fo  atrocious?  Accordingly, 
the  difcouragement  became  univerfal.  To  re- 
fhore  to  the  minds  of  men  their  energy,  govern- 
ment was  defirous  that  a pofleffion,  which  was 
become  a truly  national  one,  fhould  experience  a 
happier  fate.  With  this  view  they  decreed,  that 
every  article  which  the  trade  of  France  fliould 
convey  into  this  country,  and  every  thing  it 
fhould  bring  back  from  thence,  fhould  be  ex- 
empted for  ten  years  from  all  duties  of  export  and 
import.  Let  us  fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity 
an  arrangement  fo  prudent  raifed  this  celebrated 
region. 

Louisiana  is  a vaft  country,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  fea  ; on  the  eaft  by  Florida  and  Ca- 
rolina; on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico;  and  on  the 
north  by  Canada,  and  by  unknow’n  lands,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  extend  as  far  as  FIudfon*s  Bay.  It 
is  impoffible  to  afeertain  precifely  the  exact  length 
of  it  ; but  it’s  mean  breadth  is  two  hundred 
leagues. 

Throughout  fuch  an  extent,  the  climate  va- 
ries confiderably.  Fogs  are  too  frequent  in  Lower 
Louifiana,  in  fpring  and  autumn  ; the  winters 
are  rainy,  and  at  diftant  intervals  attended  with  a 
flight  froft  : moft  of  the  fummer  days  are  fpoilt 
by  violent  florms.  The  heats  are  not  fo  exceflive 
in  any  part  of  this  extenfive  territory  as  might  be 
expected  from  it’s  latitude.  This  phoenomenon, 
which  feems  extraordinary  to  a common  obferver, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  philofophers, 

from 
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from  the  thick  forefls,  v/hich  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  lun  from  heating  the  ground  -,  the  numberlefs 
rivers,  which  keep  it  conftantly  damp  ; and  the 
winds,  which  blow  from  the  north  over  a loner 
extent  of  land. 

Though  difeafes  are  not  very  common  in  Up- 
per Louifiana,  they  are  ftill  more  unfrequent  in  the 
Lower.  This  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  a 
flip  of  land  of  two  or  three  leagues  in  extent, 
overrun  with  infers,  with  ftagnated  v/aters, 
and  with  vegetable  fubftances,  which  putrify  in 
a damp  and  warm  atmofphere,  the  conftianc  prin- 
ciple of  the  dilTolution  of  bodies.  In  this  climate, 
where  all  dead  bodies  generally  undergo  a rapid 
putrefaction,  men  enjoy  a more  fettled  ftate  of 
health,  than  in  thofe  regions  which  to  all  appear- 
ance are  more  healthy.  Except  the  tétanos,  which 
carries  off  half  the  Negro  children  before  they 
are  twelve  days  old,  and  a great  number  of  white 
children,  there  is  fcarce  any  difeafe  know’n  in 
that  country,  except  fome  hyfterical  affedions, 
and  obftrudions,  which  may  even  be  confidered 
as  a natural  confequence  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
is  led  there.  From  whence  can  the  falubrity  of 
the  air  proceed  ? Perhaps  it  is  owen  to  the  fre- 
quent thunders  which  are  bear’d  upon  this  nar- 
row foil.  Perhaps  to  the  winds  which  almoft  con- 
ftantly prevail  there.  Perhaps  to  the  fires  which 
it  is  neceflTary  to  kindle  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
numerous  reeds  which  impede  the  cultures. 

1 HIS  foil  muft  have  appeared  extremely  fer- 
tile, before  any  trials  had  been  made  of  it,  fince 
it  abounded  with  wild  fruits.  It  fwrnilhed  a li- 
beral 
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beral  provifion  for  a great  number  of  birds  and 
fallow-deer.  The  meadows,  formed  by  nature 
alone,  were  covered  with  roebucks  and  bifons. 
The  trees  were  remarkable  for  their  bulk  and 
height,  and  woods  for  dying  were  only  wanting, 
for  thofe  grow  merely  between  the  tropics.  Thefe 
favourable  omens  have  been  fince  confirmed  by 
fortunate  experiments. 

The  fource  of  the  river  which  divides  this 
immenfe  country  from  north  to  fouth,  hath  not 
yet  been  difcovered.  The  boldefl:  travellers  have 
fcarce  gone  higher  than  two  hundred  leagues 
above  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  which  flops  the 
courfe  of  it  by  a cafcade  of  fome  height,  about 
the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the 
fea,  thit  is,  throughout  the  fpace  of  700  leagues, 
the  navigation  is  not  interrupted.  The  Miflif- 
fippi,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  Illi- 
nois, the  Miffouri,  the  Ohio,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  fmall  rivers,  maintains  an  uninterrupted 
courfe,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  All  circum- 
ftances  concur  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river 
is  confiderably  extended,  and  that  it’s  bottom 
is  almofl  recent  ground,  fince  not  a fingle  ftone 
is  to  be  found  in  it.  The  fea  throws  up  here  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds, 
boughs  and  flumps  of  trees,  that  the  MifTiffippi  is 
continually  wafhingdown;  which  different  mate- 
rials being  driven  backward  and  forward,  and  be- 
ing colledled  together,  form  themfelves  into  a folid 
mafs,  continually  tending  to  the  prolongation  of 
this  vafl  continent. 


The 
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The  river  hath  not  any  regular  periods  of 
increafe  or  decreafe  ; but,  in  general,  it’s  waters 
are  higher  from  the  month  of  January  to  that 
of  June,  than  they  are  through  the  reft  of  the 
year.  The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at 
the  upper  parr,  it  feldom  overflows  on  the  eaft 
fide,  till  it  comes  within  fixty  leagues  of  the  fea^ 
nor  on  the  weft,  till  within  a hundred  leagues  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  low  lands,  which  we  imagine 
to  be  recent.  Thefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all 
others  that  have  not  yet  acquired  a due  confift- 
ence,  produce  a prodigious  quantity  of  large 
reeds,  in  which  all  extraneous  bodies  walheddown 
the  river  are  entangled.  Thefe  bodies  all  join- 
ing together,  and  added  to  the  flime  that  fills  up 
the  interftices,  in  procefs  of  time  form  a mais, 
that  raifes  the  banks  higher  than  the  adjacent 
ground,  which  forms  on  each  fide  an  inclined 
plain.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  waters  having 
once  got  out  of  their  natural  courfe,  never  get 
into  it  again,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  run  on 
to  the  ocean,  or  to  form  themfelves  into  fmall 
lakes. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Miflifllppi 
are  alone  confidered,  we  are  induced  to  think 
that  the  navigation  is  ealy.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  tedious,  even  in  coming  down  j be- 
caufe  it  would  be  dangerous  by  night  in  dark 
weather,  and  becaufe  inftead  of  the  light  canoes 
made  of  batk,  which  are  fo  convenient  in  the 
reft  of  America,  it  is  necelTary  to  employ  larger 
boats,  which  are  confequently  heavier,  and  not 
fo  eafily  managed.  Without  thefe  precautions, 
VoL.  VIL  D the 
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the  boats  would  be  in  continual  danger  of  ftriking 
ac^ainft  the  boughs  or  roots  of  trees,  which  are 
(dragged  along  in  great  (quantities  by  the  ftream, 
and  are  frequently  fixed  under  water.  The  diffi- 
culties are  greater  ftill  in  going  up  the  river. 

At  fome  diftance  from  land,  before  we  enter 
the  Miffifiippi,  care  mu  ft  be  taken  to  keep  clear 
of  the  floating  wood  that  is  come  down  from 
Louifiana.  The  coaft  is  fo  flat,  that  it  can  hardly, 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues,  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties  itfelf 
into  the  fea  by  a great  number  of  openings. 
Thefe  openings  are  conftantly  varying,  and  moll 
of  them  have  but  little  depth  ,of  water.  When  the 
ffiips  have  happily  furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles, 
thçy  may  fail  without  any  difficulty  ten  or  twelve 
leagues,  over  a country  fiink  under  water,  where 
the  eye  perceives  nothing  but  reeds,  and  a few 
fhrubs.  Then,  upon  each  fhore,  they  meet  with 
thick  forefts,  which  they  pafs  by  in  two  or  three 
days,  unlefs  calms,  which  are  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  fhould  retard  their  progrefs.  The  reft 
of  the  navigation,  upon  a ftream  fo  rapid,  and 
fo  full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boats  that  go 
with  oars  and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on  from 
one  point  of  land  to  another  j and  though  they 
fet  out  by  break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made 
a confiderable  progrefs,  if  they  have  advanced 
five  or  fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening. 
The  Europeans  engaged  in  this  navigation,  are 
attended  by  fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow 
by  land,  and  fupply  them  with  fubfiftence  during 
the  three  months  and  a half  that  are  employed 
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in  going  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the 
other. 

These  difficulties  of  fituation  are  the  greateft 
which  the  French  have  had  to  furmount  in  form- 
ing fettlements  at  Louifiana. 

The  Engliffi,  fettled  in  the  Eafl^  have  been 
always  fo  affiduoufly  employed  in  their  planta- 
tions, that  they  have  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  of  extending  and  improving  them.  The 
fpirit  of  conqueft  or  of  plunder  hath  not  diverted 
them  from  their  labours.  Had  they  been  inclined 
tojealoufy,  the  French  did  not  behave  fo  as  to 
excite  it. 

The  Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themfelves^ 
were  more  turbulent  in  the  Weft.  The  defire  of 
removing  an  adlive  neighbour  from  New  Mexico 
induced  them,  in  1720,  to  adopt  the  fcheme  of 
forming  a confiderable  colony  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  within  which  they  had  hitherto  con- 
fined themfelves.  The  numerous  caravans  that 
were  to  compofe  this  colony  fet  out  from  Santa 
Fé.  They  direded  their  march  towards  the 
Ozages,  whom  they  wiflied  to  induce  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  eternal  enemies,  the  Miftburys, 
whofe  territory  they  had  refolved  to  occuj:^.  The 
Spaniards  mifted  their  way,  and  came  direclly  to 
that  nation  the  ruin  of  which  they  y;efe 'medi- 
tating ; and  miftaking  thefc  Indiansi^^r  the  Oza- 
ges, communicated  their  defign'*  without  any 
referve.  • •' 

The  chief  of  the  Miftburys,  who  became  ac- 
quainted, by  this  fingular  miftake,  with  the  dan- 
ger that  thieatened  him  and  his  people,  dilfem- 
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bled  his  refentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards,  he 
would  gladly  concur  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of 
their  undertaking,  and  only  defired  eiglit  and 
forty  hours  to  aflemble  his  warriors.  When  they 
were  armed,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  they 
fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amufed 
with  fports,  and  flew  them  in  their  fleep.  All 
were  maflTacred,  without  diftinftion  of  age  or 
fex.  The  chaplain,  who  alone  efcaped  the  flaugh- 
ter,  owed  his  prefervation  to  the  Angularity  of 
his  drefs.  This  cataftrophe  having  fecured  the 
tranquillity  of  LouiAana,  on  the  fide  where  it 
was  mofl:  threatened,  the  colony  could  only  be 
molefted  by  the  natives;  but  thefe,  although 
more  numerous  at  that  time  than  they  are  in  our 
days,  were  ftill  not  very  formidable. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  na- 
tions, all  of  them  very  feeble,  and  all  at  enmity 
with  each  other,  though  ieparated  by  immenfe 
deferts.  Some  of  them  had  a Axed  abode.  Their 
dwellings  were  only  made  of  leaves  interwoven 
with  each  other,  and  faftened  to  a number  of 
flakes.  Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were 
only  covered  with  the  fltins  of  fallow  deer.  They 
lived  upon  the  produce  of  hunting  and  flflung, 

' upon  maize,  and  fome  fruits.  Their  cufloms 
were  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of 
Canada,  but  they  had  not  the  fame  degree  of 
idrength  and  courage,  of  quicknefs  and  lagûcity  j 
and  their  character  was  lefs  marked. 

Among  thefe  nations,  the  Natchez  were  the 
mofl  remarkable.  They  paid  obedience  to 

one  man,  who  flyled  himfelf  GREAT  SUN; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  he  bore  upon  his  breaft  the  imao-e  of  ® ® ® 

. Q ^ xvi. 

that  luminary,  from  which  he  claimed  his  defcent.  ■ j 

The  whole  bufinefs  of  government,  war,  and  re- 
ligion, depended  upon  him.  All  the  world  could 
not  perhaps  have  produced  a fovercign  more  ab- 
folute.  His  wife  enjoyed  the  fume  aurhority,  and 
the  fame  honours.  When  any  of  thele  enflaved 
favages  had  the  misforjtune  to  difpleafe  either  of 
thefe  mailers,  they  ufed  to  fay  to  their  guards, 
m of  that  dogy  and  were  inllantlv'  obeyed. 

Every  thing  of  the  bell  that  was  afforded  by 
hunting,  filliing,  or  culture,  the  favages  were 
compelled  to  bring  to  them.  On  the  demife  of 
either  the  hulband  or  the  wife,  it  was  neceffary 
that  many  of  their  fubjefts  Ihould  alfo  die,  that 
they  might  attend  and  ferve  them  in  the  next 
world.  The  religion  of  the  Natchez  was  limited 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Sun  i but  this  belief  was 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonies,  and  confe- 
quently  attended  with  mifchievous  effedls.  There 
was,  however,  but  one  temple  for  the  whole  na- 
tion : it  was  once  let  on  flames  by  the  fire  which 
is  perpetually,  or  at  leafl:  habitually  kept  in  itj 
and  this  event  occafioned  a general  conllerna- 
tion.  Many  fruitlefs  efforts  were  made  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  flames.  Some  mothers  threw 
their  children  into  them,  and  at  length  the  fire 
was  extinguiflied.  The  next  day  thefe  barbarous 
heroines  were  extolled  in  a difcourfe  delivered 
by  the  defpotic  pontiff.  It  is  thus  that  his  au- 
thority was  maintained.  It  is  aflonilhing  how 
fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a people  could  be  lb  cruelly 
enflaved.  But  fuperllition  accounts  for  all  the 
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P ^ unreafonable  aélions  of  men.  That  alone  could 
deprive  a nation  of  it’s  liberty,  which  had  little 
elfe  to  lofe. 

Most  of  the  accounts  affirm,  upon  the  uncer- 
tain faith  of  fome  tradition,  that  the  Natchez 
occupied  for  a long  time  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  from  the  river  Iberville  to  the  Ohio; 
that  is  to  fay,  a fpace  of  four  hundred  leagues. 
In  that  cafe  they  muft  have  forriied  the  mod 
flouriffiing  nation  of  North  America.  It  may  be 
ilifpeded,  that  the  yoke  under  which  they  were 
kept  by  an  oppreffive  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, difgufted  them  of  their  native  coun- 
try. They  myd  have  difperfed  themfelves:  and 
this  opinion  feems  to  be  in  fome  meafure  con- 
. firmed  by  the  circumftance  of  our  finding  various 

traces  of  their  worfhip  at  great  diftances  in  thefe 
regions.  It  is  certain,  that  when  the  French  ap- 
peared in  Louifiana,  this  people  confided  of  no 
more  than  two  thoufand  warriors,  and  formed  only 
a few  towns,  fituated  at  a confiderable  didance  from 
each  other,  but  all  of  them  near  the  Mifliffippi. 

This  want  of  population  did  not  prevent  the 
country  of  the  Natchez  from  being  excellent. 
The  climate  is  wholefome  and  temperate  j the 
foil  fufceptible  of  rich  and  varied  cultures;  the 
territory  fufficiently  elevated  to  preclude  all  fears 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  country 
is  generally  open,  extenfive,  well-watered,  and 
covered  with  pleafant  hillocks,  agreeable  mea- 
(lows,  and  delicious  woods,  as  far  as  the  Apala^ 
phian  mountains.  Accordingly,  the  fird  French- 
pien  who  çame  there,  judged,  that  notwithdanding 
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it’s  diftance  from  the  fea^-this  would  become  in 
time  rhe  center  of  the  colony.  This  opinion 
drew  numbers  of  them  to  this  fpot.  They  were 
favourably  received  by  the  favages,  and  aiïifted 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  plantations  which  they 
wanted  to  eftablilh.  Exchanges  that  were  reci- 
procally ufefulj  laid  the  foundation  of  a friend- 
Ihip  apparently  fmcere  between  the  two  nations. 
It  might  have  become  permanent,  had  not  the 
ties  of  it  been  daily  weakened  by  the  avidity  of 
the  Europeans.  Thefe  foreigners  had  at  firft  de- 
manded the  productions  of  the  country  only  as 
honeft  merchants,  but  afterwards  imperioufly 
dictated  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  at  length 
feized  upon  what  they  were  tired  of  paying  for, 
even  at  a low  price.  Their  audacity  increafed 
to  fuch  a degree  as  to  expel  the  natives  from  the 
fields  they  had  tilled  themfelves. 

This  tyranny  was  atrocious.  In  vain  did  the 
Natchez  endeavour  to  put  a ftop  to  it  by  the  moft 
humiliating  fupplications.  Driven  to  defpair, 
they  endeavoured  to  engage  in  their  refentment 
all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe  difpofitions  they 
were  acquainted  with,  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1729,  they  fucceeded  in  forming  an 
almoft  univerfal  league,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  exterminate  in  one  day  the  whole  race  of 
their  oppreffors.  This  négociation  was  carried 
on  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  not  to  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  favages  who  were  friends  to  the  French, 
or  by  the  French  themfelves.  Nothing  but  fome 
cafually  fortunate  event  could  prevent  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  plot,  and  this  event  took  place. 
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According  to  the  accounts  of  the  times,  the 
Natchez  lent  to  the  confpiring  nations,  who  were 
not  better  àcq'.ainted  with  the  art  of  writing  than 
themfelves,  fome  parcels,  confiding  of  an  equal 
number  of  bits  of  wood.  That  there  might  be 
no  miftake  made  refpeding  the  time  when  the 
common  hatred  was  to  break  out,  it  was  agreed, 
that  one  of  thefe  bits  of  wood  fhould  be  burnt 
every  day  in  each  town,  and  the  laft  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  the  bloody  feene  that  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited. It  happened  chat  the  wife  or  the  mother 
of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of  the  plot  by  a 
fon  fhe  had  by  a Frenchman.  She  feveral  times 
■warned  the  officer  of  that  nation  who  commanded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  circumftance.  The 
indifference  or  the  contempt  that  was  fliew’n  for 
her  advice  did  not  ftifle  in  her  heart  the  affedlion 
file  had  for  thefe  foreigners.  Her  rank  entitled 
her  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  any  hour 
fhe  choie.  This  prerogative  put  it  in  her  power 
to  carry  off  fucceffively  the  bits  of  wood  which 
had  been  depoficed  in  it,  and  flie  determined  to 
do  it  in  order  to  difturb  the  calculations  of  the 
confpirators,  at  the  hazard  ofhaftening,  fince  it 
was  neceffary,  the  deftruclion  of  the  Frenchmen 
flie  was  fond  of,  in  order  to  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  reft  who  were  unknow’n  to  her.  Every  thing 
happened  as  ffie  expelled.  At  the  fignal  agreed 
upon,  the  Natchez  fell  unawares  upon  the  enemy, 
not  doubting  but  all  their  allies  were  at  the  fame 
time  engaged  ip  the  fame  bufinefs  ; but  as  there 
had  bijsn  no  trealbn  any  where  elfe^  every  thing 
l-emained  quiet,  as  it  muft;  necefTarily  have  done, 
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This  account  appears  very  fabulous  j but  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  period  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  confederacy  to  deliver 
Louifiana  from  a foreign  yoke,  was  foreftalled 
by  the  Natchez.  They  were  perhaps  not  able  to 
contain  their  hatred  any  longer.  They  were  per- 
haps feduced  by  meeting  with  unexpeifled  facility- 
in  the  execution  of  their  defign.  Perhaps,  they 
were  properly  or  improperly  apprehenfive  that 
their  intentions  began  to  be  fufpecled.  It  is  a 
certain  fad,  however,  that  of  tw'o  hundred  and 
twenty-two  French,  who  were  then  in  this  fettle- 
ment,  two  hundred  were  maffacred  ; that  the 
women  who  were  pregnant,  or  who  had  young 
children,  did  not  fhare  a more  fortunate  deftinyj 
and  that  the  reft,  -vidio  remained  prifoners,  were 
expofed  to  the  brutality  of  the  murderers  of  their 
fons  and  of  their  hufbands. 

The  Vv'hole  colony  thought  themfelves  loft  upon 
the  firft  news  of  this  event.  They  had  nothing 
to  oppofe  to  a number  of  enemies  threatening 
them  on  all  Tides,  except  a few  half-rotten  pallif- 
fades,  and  a few  vagabonds  badly  armed  and  ill 
difeiplined.  Perrier,  in  whom  the  authority  was 
vefted,  had  not  a better  opinion  of  the  fituation 
of  affairs.  Flowever,  he  fhewed  a firm  counte- 
nance, and  this  boldnefs  ferved  him  inftead  of 
forces.  Thé  favages  thought  him  not  only  able 
to  defend  Iftmfelf,  but  alfo  to  attack  them.  In 
order  to  difpel  the  fufpicions  that  might  have 
been  conceived  againft  them,  or  in  hopes  of  ob- 
pining  a pardon,  feveral  of  thefe  nations  joined 

their 
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their  warriors  to  his,  in  order  to  affill  in  his  re- 
venge. 

Other  troops  were  wanting,  befide  ill-afFe6bed 
allies  or  foldiers,  forced  into  the  fervice,  to  have 
infured  fuccefs.  This  militia  marched  towards 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  with  a degree  of  flow- 
refs  which  afforded  no  good  omen,  and  they  at- 
tacked the  forts  with  that  indifference  from  which 
no  good  effeft  could  be  expeded.  Fortunately, 
the  befieged  offered  to  releafe  all  the  prifoners 
they  had  in  their  poffeffion,  if  the  troops  would 
■withdraw  ; and  this  propofal  was  acceded  to  with 
extreme  joy. 

But  Perrier  having  received  fome  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe,  recommended  hoftilities,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1731.  The  profped  of 
this  new  danger  fpread  diffentions  among  the 
Natchez,  and  this  mifunderftanding  brought  on 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation.  A few  feeble  corps 
of  thefe  favages  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  a 
great  number  were  fent  flaves  to  St.  Domingo. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  flavery  or  death,  took  refuge 
among  the  Chickafaws. 

These  were  the  mofl  intrepid  people  of  thofe 
regions;  their  intimate  connexions  with  the 
Englifli  were  well  know’n,  and  their  favourite 
virtue  was  hofpitality.  All  thefe  reafons  pre- 
vented the  French  at  firfl  from  requiring  them  to 
deliver  up  the  Natchez,  to  whom  they  had  af- 
forded refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  fucceeded 
Perrier,  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  demand 
the  ceffion  of  them'.  The  Chickafaws,  with  cou^ 
rage  and  indignation,  refufed  to  comply.  Both 
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fid€s  took  up  arms  in  173^*  The  French  were 
defeated  in  the  open  field,  and  driven  back  with 
lofs  under  the  pallifades  of  their  enemy.  They 
tried  their  fortune  again  four  years  after,  encou- 
raged by  fome  fiiccpurs  they  had  received  from 
Canada.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
defeated  a fécond  time,  when  fome  fortunate  in- 
cident brought  on  a reconciliation  with  thefe 
favages.  Since  that  period,  the  tranquillity  of 
Louifiana  hath  never  been  difturbed.  Let  us 
nov/  fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity  this  long 
peace  hath  raifed  the  colony. 

The  coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  all  fituated 
upon  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  and 
covered  with  a barren  fand.  They  are  neither  inha- 
bited, nor  capable  of  being  fo.  No  forts  have 
ever  been  erected  upon  them. 

Though  the  French  muft  have  been  defirous 
of  drawing  near  to  Mexico,  they  have  formed  no 
fettlement  upon  the  coafl,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  MiflilTippi.  They  were  undoubtedly  appre- 
henfive  of  offending  the  Spaniards,  who  would 
not  patiently  have  buffered  them  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  river  is  fituated  Fort  Mobile, 
on  the  banks  of  a river  which  derives  it’s  fource 
from  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  ferved  to 
maintain  the  Cha(ftaws,  the  Alimabous,  and  other 
lefs  numerous  colonies  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade.  The  Spaniards  of 
Penfacola  drew  fome  provifions  and  merchandize 
from  this  fettlement. 
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^ There  are  a great  number  of  outlets  at  the 
^ mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  are  always  vary- 
ing. Many  of  them  are  entirely  dry  at  times. 
Some  can  only  admit  canoes  or  floops.  That 
towards  the  eaft,  the  only  one  frequented  at 
prefent  by  fhips,  is  very  tortuous,  affords  only  a 
very  narrow  paffage,  and  hath  no  more  than 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  higheft  tides. 
The  fmall  fort  called  La  Balife,  which  formerly 
defended  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  no  longer  of 
any  ufe  fince  it’s  canal  hath  been  filled  up,  and 
fince  the  fliips  fail  out  of  the  reach  of  it’s  cannon. 

New  Orleans,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  thir- 
ty leagues  from  the  fea,  is  the  firft  fetrlement  that 
prefents  itfelf.  This  city,  which  was  intended 
for  a ftaple  to  carry  on  all  the  intercourfe  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  was  built 
upon  the  eaftern  border  of  the  river,  round  a 
creftent,  which  is  accefiible  to  all  ihips,  and 
where  they  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  The  founda- 
tions of  it  were  laid  in  1717  ; but  it  was  not  till 
1722,  that  it  had  made  any  progrefs,  and  became 
the  capital  of  Louifiana.  It’s  population  never 
confified  of  more  than  fixteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, partly  free  men,  and  partly  flaves.  The  huts 
which  originally  covered  it  have  been  fuccefllvely 
transformed  into  convenient  houfes,  but  built 
with  wood  upon  bricks,  becaufe  the  foil  was  not 
fufficiently  firm  to  fupport  heavier  buildings. 

The  city  is  placed  on  an  ifiand,  which  is  fixty 
leagues  in  length,  and  hath  a moderate  breadth. 
This  ifiand,  the  greatefi:  part  pf  which  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  culture,  is  formed  by  the  ocean,  by 
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the  river  MiffifTippi,  by  the  lake  Pontchartrain, 
and  by  the  Manchac,  or  the  river  of  Yberville, 
a canal  which  the  Miffiffippi  hath  digged  foritfelf, 
in  order  to  pour  into  it  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
it’s  waters,  in  the  feafon  when  they  moft  abound- 
There  may  be  upon  this  territory  about  a hun- 
dred plantations,  upon  which  are  found  four  or 
five  hundred  white  men,  and  four  thoufand  Ne- 
groes, principally  employed  in  the  culture  of  in- 
digo. A few*  enterprizing  proprietors  have  en- 
deavoured to  grow  fugar  there  j but  fome  trifling 
frofts,  which  are  fatal  to  this  rich  produdlion, 
have  rendered  this  attempt  inefFeflual.  The 
plantations  are  feldom  contiguous  to  each  other, 
but  are  moftly  feparated  by  ftagnating  waters 
and  moraffes,  efpecially  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  ifland. 

Opposite  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  MitTiffippi,  were  fettled  in  172,2,  three 
hundred  Germans,  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
lèverai  thoufand  who  had  been  removed  from 
their  country.  Their  number  hath  trebled  fince 
that  period,  which  is  not  a very  diftant  one,  be- 
caufe  they  have  always  been  the  moft  laborious 
men  of  the  colony,  Affifted  by  about  two  thou- 
fand flaves,  they  cultivate  maize  for  their  food,  and 
rice  and  indigo  for  exportation.  They  formerly 
attended  to  the  culture  of  cotton  ; but  they  have 
abandoned  it  fince  it  has  been  found  too  ftiort  for 
the  European  manufafturcs. 

A LITTLE  higher  up,  on  the  fame  coaft,  eight 
hundredAcadians  were  fituated,  who  had  arrived  in 
Louifiana  immediately  after  the  laft  peace.  Their 
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® §v?.  ^ l^tjoiirs  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
w-y — i breeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  ar- 
ticles of  pritnary  necelTity.  If  their  means 
fliould  increafe,  they  will  attend  to  the  produflion 
of  vendible  commodities. 

All  thofe  produdions  which  enrich  the  lower 
part  of  the  colony,  terminate  at  the  fettlement  of 
the  Pointe  coupeé,  formed  at  the  diftance  of  forty- 
five  leagues  from  New  Orleans.  It  furnifhes 
moreover  the  greateft  part  of  the  tobacco  that  is 
confumed  in  the  country,  and  a great  deal  of 
wood  for  foreign  trade.  Thefe  labours  employ 
five  or  fix  hundred  white  men,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Negroes. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lands 
which  are  cultivated  in  thefe  feveral  fettlements 
belonging  to  Lower  Louifiana,  there  runs  a caufe- 
Way  defliined  to  fecure  it  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river.  Large  and  deep  ditches,  which  fur- 
round  every  field,  afford  an  iffue  to  the  waters 
which  would  either  have  penetrated  or  rifen  above 
the  dyke.  This  foil  is  entirely  muddy;  and  when 
it  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  large  reeds  which  cover 
it  are  cut  at  the  bottom.  As  foon  as  they  are 
dry  they  are  fet  on  fire.  Then,  however  lightly 
the  earth  be  turned  up,  it  becomes  fertile  in  all 
produ6lions  requiring  a damp  foil.  Corn  does 
not  thrive  upon  it;  for  the  blades  grow,  but  con- 
tain no  feed.  Moftof  the  fruit  trees  fucceed  no 
better,  they  grow  up  very  faft,  and  are  in  bloflbm 
twice  in  a year;  but  the  fruit  which  is  attacked 
by  the  worms,  dries  and  generally  falls  off  before 
it  is  ripe.  The  peach,  the  orange,  and  the  fig- 
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tree,  are  the  onl}^  ones,  the  fertility  of  which  book 
cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  . . 

The  nature  of  the  country  Is  very  different  in 
Upper  Louifiana.  To  the  eaft  of  the  Miffiffipp}, 
this  diftridt  begins  a little  above  the  river  of 
Yberville.  It’s  territory,  which  hath  been  an- 
tiently  formed,  is  fufficiently  raifed  to  be  free 
from  inundations  and  hath  only  a proper  degree 
of  moiftures  it  therefore  requires  lefs  care,  and 
promifes  a greater  variety  of  produflions.  This 

was  the  opinion  of  the  firft  Frenchmen  who.  ap- 
peared in  thefe  countries.  They  fettled  in  the 
diftridl  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having  attempt- 
ed feveral  cultures  which  were  all  fuccefsful, 
confined  themlelves  to  that  of  tobacco,  which 
foon  acquired  in  the  mother-country  the  reputa- 
tion it  deferved.  Government  expefled  foon  to 
receive  from  this  fettlement  a fufficient  quantify 
for  the  fupply  of  the  whole  monarchy,  when  the 
tyranny  of  it’s  agents  occafioned  it’s  ruin.  Since 
this  fatal  period,  this  inexhauftible  foil  hath  re- 
mained uncultivated,  till  Great  Britain,  havino- 
acquired  the  property  of  it  by  treaties,  fhall  have 
conveyed  there  a population  fufficient  to  ferti- 
lize it. 

A LITTLE  higher  up,  but  on  the  weflern  ffiore, 
the  Red  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi. 

It  is  at  thirty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth  of 
it,  and  upon  the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches, 
that  the  French  on  their  arrival  in  Louifiana 
ereded  a few  pallifades.  Tne  objed  of  this  poft 
was  to  draw  from  New  Mexico  the  ffieep  and 
horned  cattle,  which  a rifing  colony  is  always  in 

want 
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want  of } and  it  was  alfo  to  open  a fmuggling 
trade  with  the  Spanifh  fort  of  the  Adages,  which 
is  only  feven  leagues  diftant.  It  is  long  fince 
the  multiplication  of  the  cattle  in  thofe  fields,  to 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  accuftom  them,  hath 
put  an  end  to  the  firft  of  thefe  connexions;  and 
it  was  ftill  earlier  underftood,  that  the  latter, 
with  one  of  the  pooreft  fettlements  in  the  world, 
could  never  have  any  real  utility.  Accordingly^ 
the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches  was  foon  for- 
faken  by  thofe  whom  the  hopes  of  making  a great 
fortune  had  'draw’n  there.  Upon  this  diftriX 
there  are  only  now  to  be,feen  the  defcendants  of 
a few  foldiers,  who  have  fettled  there  at  the  end  of 
the  time  they  were'  engaged  for  in  the  fervice. 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
They  live  upon  maize,  or  upon  the  vegetables 
which  they  cultivate,  and  fell  the  fuperfluous  part 
of  their  produXions  to  their  indolent  neighbours. 
The  money  they  receive  from  this  feeble  garri- 
fon,  enables  them  to  pay  for  the  liquors  and  the 
clothing  which  they  are  obliged  to  get  from 
elfe  where. 

The  fettlement  formed  among  the  Akanfas  is 
ftill  more  wretched.  It  would  infallibly  have 
become  very  flourifhing,  if  the  troops,  the  arms, 
the  bondfmen,  the  provifions,  and  the  merchan- 
dize, which  Law  had  fent  there  on  his  own  pri- 
vate account,  had  not  been  firft  confifcated  after 
the  difgrace  of  that  enterprifing  man.  Since 
that  time  fome  few  Canadians  only  have  fettled 
upon  this  excellent  foil,  who  have  taken  to  them- 
felves  wives  among  the  women  of  tlie  country. 

From 
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ï'rom  thefe  conneflions  hath  foon  arifen  an  al- 
moft  favage  race  j confifting  only  of  a few 
families,  living  fepafate  from  eath  others  and 
fcarce  attending  to  any  other  employment  ex- 
cept that  of  the  chace. 


To  go  from  the  Akanfas  to  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, it  is  neceffary  to  travel  three  hundred  leagues  : 
for  the  nations  in  America  are  not  contiguous 
to  each  other,  as  they  are  in  Europe,  and  are 
therefore  the  more  independent.  They  have  no 
chiefs  conneded  among  themfelves,  alternately 
to  feize  upon,  or  to  facrifice  them,,  and  to  ren- 
der them  fo  unhappy,  that  they  lhall  have  no- 
thing to  gain  or  to  Idfe,  by  a change" of  coun- 
try and  of  mafter.  The  Illinois,  fituated  in  the 
mod  northern  part  Of  Louifiana,  were  continually 
beaten,  and  always  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  or  by  othet  warlike  na- 
tions. They  dood  in  need  of  a defender  i and 
the  French  took  that  part  upon  themfelves,  by 
occupying  a pottion  of  their  territory,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  river,  and  upon  the  mûre  plea- 
fant,  and  more  fruitful  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi. 
Under  this  protedion,  the  Illinois  have  avoided 
The  dediny  of  mod  of  the  nations  in  the  New 
"World;  of  whom  there  fcarce  remains  any  re- 
membrance. Neverthelefs,  their  number  hath 
diminifhed,  in  proportion  as  that  of  their  pro- 
tedors  hath  increafed.  Thefe  foreigners  have 
gradually  formed  a population  of  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fourfcore  free  perfons,  and 
of  eight  hundred  Oaves,  didributed  in  fix  villages, 
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B ^ five  of  which  are  iituated  upon  the  eaftern  border 
u— Y-w,  of  the  river. 

Unfortunately,  moft  of  thefe  people  have  en- 
tertained a paflion  for  running  about  the  woods  to 
buy  up  the  peltries,  or  have  indulged  thennfelves 
with  remaining  in  their  warehoufes,  waiting  till 
the  favages  brought  them  the  produce  of  their 
chafer  They  would  have  worked  more  ufefully 
for  themfelves,  for  the  colony,  and  for  France, 
had  they  digged  the  excellent  foil  upon  which 
chance  had  placed  them  5 and  had  they  required 
of  it  the  feveral  kinds  of  -corn  produced  in  the 
Old  World,  which  Louifiana  hath  been  obligejd 
' to  drav/  from  Europe,  or  from  North  America. 

But  how  much  hath  the  fettlement  formed  by 
the  French  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and 
how  much  have  their  other  fcttlements  fallen 
fliort  of  this  profperity  ? 

Never  did  the  colony,  in  it’s  greateft  fplen- 
dour,  reckon  more  than  feven  thoufand  Negroes, 
exclufive  of  the  troops,  the  number  of  which 
varied,  from  three  hundred  to  two  thoufand 
men.  This  feeble  population  was  fcattered  along 
the  borders  of  the  Miffifiippi,  throughout  a fpace 
of  five  hundred  leagues  î and  was  defended  by  a 
few  fmall  forts,  fituated  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  each  other.  Neverthelcfs,  thefe  men  were 
not  defeended  from  that  feum  of  Europe,  which 
France  had,  as  it  were,  vomited  forth  into  the 
, New  World  at  the  time  of  Law’s  fyflem.  All 
thofe  miferable  men  had  periflied,  without  leav- 
ing any  iflue.  The  colonifts  were  robufl  men, 
o arrived 
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arrived  from  Canada,  or  di/banded  foldiers,  who  book 
had  lenfibly  preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture  ■_ 
to  a life  of  idlenefs,  in  which  prejudice  and  pride 
had  confirmed  them.  Every  inhabitant  received 
from  government  a fuitable  piece  of  ground,  with 
leed  to  fow  it,  a gun,  an  ax,  a mattock,  a cow 
and  a calf,  à cock  and  fix  hens,  with  a plentiful 
fnpply  of  wholefome  Iprovifions  for  three  years. 

Some  officers,  and  fome  rich  men,  had  formed 
confiderable  plantations,  which  occupied  eight 
thoufand  Haves. 

This  colony  fent  to  France  fourfeore  thoufand 
weight  of  indigo,  fome  hides;  and  much  peltry. 

It  fent  to  the  illancis,  tallow,  fmoked  meats, 
pulfe,  rice,  maize,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber  for 
Ihips  and  for  houfe-building.  Thefe  feveral  ar- 
ticles collefled,  might  be  worth  2,000,000  of 
livres*.  This  fum  v/as  paid  for  in  European 
merchandize,  and  in  the  productions  of  the  Eafi; 

Indies.  The  colony  even  received  more  than  it 
gave,  and  derived  this  fingular  advantage  from 
the  expences  of  fovereignty. 

The  public  expences  were  always  to.o  confi- 
derable at  Louifiana.  They  often  exceeded,  even 
in  times  of  full  peace,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
fettlement.  Perhaps  the  agents  of  government 
would  have  been  more  circumfpea:,  had  the  bufi- 
nefs  been  tranfaCled  with  money.  The  unfortu- 
nate  facility  of  paying  every  thing  with  bills, 
which  were  not  to  be  difeharged  till  their  arrival 
in  the  mother-country,  rendered  them  generally 
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book,  lavilh,  and  fome  of  them  were  even  dilhonelf; 

^ . For  their  own  private  emoluments,  they  ordered 

the  conftruflion  of  forts,  which  were  of  no  kind 
of  ufe,  and  which  coft  twenty  times  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done.  They  multiplied, 
without  reafon,  as  without  meafure,  the  annual 
prefents  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  were  ac- 
cuflomed  to  fepd  to  the  favage  tribes. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Louifiana  were 
not  carried  on  upon  Ihips  belonging  to  itfelf; 
for  it  had  never'  thought  of  having  one  Tingle 
veflel.  Sometimes  it  received  fome  feeble  em- 
barkations from  the  ports  of  France,  and  fome- 
times  large  boats  from  the  fugar  iQands.  But 
moft  frequently,  Ihips  difpatched  from  the  mo- 
ther-country'to  St.  Domingo,  left  part  of  their 
cargo  in  this  rich  fettlementj  and  after  having 
fold  the  reft  of  it  in  the  Miftiffippi,  ufed  to 
load  themfelves,  on  tl:æir  return  to  it,  with 
every  thing  that  might  be  wanted  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, or  which  might  be  fuitable  to  the  mo- 


France 
inight  have 
derived  great 
advaiitiges 
fronri  Loui- 
fiana. 

Faults  that 
have  imped- 
ed this  luc- 
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ther-country. 

Louisiana,  which  nature  Teemed  to  invite  to 
a great  degree  of  profperity,  would  undoubtedly 
have  attained  to  it,  if  government  had  had  the 
prudence  to  attend  to  the  wifhes  of  the  French 
Proteftants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  colonies 
fettled  by  the  Englilh  to  the  north  of  the  New 
World.  , • 

Under  the  moft  brilliant  reign,  and  at  the 
moft  fortunate  period,  of  that  reign,  three  hun- 
dred thouTand  Calvinift  families  were  enjoying 
peaceably  in  France,  the  rights  of  men  and  of 

citizens  : 
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citizens;  rights  which  had  been  confirmed  to  ^ ^ 

them  by  the  famous  ediél,  which  had  quieted  fo  — y.-— .» 

many  troubles,  and  put  an  end  to  fo  many  cala- 
mities, the  ediifi;  of  Nantes.  Louis  XIV.  the 

/ 

terror  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  idol  of  his  fub- 
jeélsp  had  neither  enemies  to  fear  v/ithour,  nor 
rebels  within  his  provinces.  The  Proteflants, 
quiet  from  motives  of  duty  as  well  as  interefi, 
thought  of  nothing  but  fervjng  the  ftate,  and  of  ; 
contributing  towards  it’s  power  and  it’s  glory. 

They  were  placed  at  the  head  of  feyeral  new  ma- 
nufadluresj  and* being  difperfed  in  the  maritime 
countries,  a navy,  which  was  formidable  in  it’s 
infancy,  derived  it’s  principal  ftrength  from 
them.  Where  an  eafy  and  decent  competency 
prevails,  the  fruit  of  labour  and  of  indufiry,  thpre 
we  generally  meet  with  good  morals.  Th,e  Pro- 
teftants,  in  particular,  were  diftinguifhed  by  them, 
becaufe  they  were  the  leaft  numerous,  and  mofl; 
laborious  of  the  fubjefts,  and  becaufe  they  had 
to  jullify  their  faith  by  their  virtues.  ' 

Every  thing,  I fay  again,  was  quiet  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  kingdom:  but  facexdotal 
pride  and  pharifaical  ambition  were  not  fo.  The 
clergy  of  France,  Rome,  an4  the  Jefuits,  were 
continually  importuning  the  throne,  with  their 
fcandalous  remonftrances.  If  was  reprefented, 
that  Frenchmen  who  did  not  humble  themfelves 
before  a confeflbr  j who  faw  nothirig  but  bread  in 
the  confecrated -hoft  i who  never  faid  mafs  j who 
never  brought  any  offering  to  the  altar;  who 
married  their  coufins  without  purchafing  difpen- 
fations  j it  was  reprefented,  that  fuch  French- 
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® ^ men  could  not  love  their  country  nor  their 

i— fovereign.  It  was  faid,  that  they  were  in  fa£t 
nothing  more  than  traitors  and  hypocrites}  who, 
in  order  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  obedience, 
waited  only  for  a favourable  circumftance,  which 
fooner  or  later  they  would  find  fame  opportu- 
nity to  excite. 

When  impofture  fiiall  awaken  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  fovereign,  with  refpeft  to  the  fidelity 
of  his  fubjedts,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it’s  being 
liftened  to  with  attention.  Neverthelefs,  we 
Ihall  venture  to  affi  ; whether  Louis  XIV.  was 
excufable,  when  he  Teemed  not  to  know  how 
much  his  Protefiant  fubjedls  were  ufeful  to  him,? 
We  fliall  venture  to  aflc,  if  he  could  ferioufly  be- 
lieve, that  they  would  become  more  To,  wheri 
they  were  turned  Câtholicks;  and  if  the  tolera- 
tion of  a mafter,  fo  'powerful  and  fo,  abfolute, 
could  ever  bring  on  any  of  thofe  difagreeable 
. confequences  with  which  he  was  incefiantly  threat- 
ened ? The  Proteftants  had  been  feditious,  it  is 
true  : but  they  had  been  perfecuted,  and  had 
been  made,  alternately  with  Catholicks,  the 
\ fport  of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  great.  The 

idea  of  fo  much  blood  fpilt  in  the  precedino- 
reigns,  ffiould  it  not  have  made  him  apprehenfive 
of  ffieddins;  more  ? Paft  events  ffiould  liave  fauQ-ht 
him,  that  a king  hath  no  power  over  religious 
opinions  j that  the  confciences  of  men  are  not  to, 
be  compelled  j that  fortune,  life,  and  dignities, 
are  nothing  in  comparifon  of  eternal  puniffi- 
ments}  and  that  if  it  be  right,  in  a country  where 
only  one  form  of  worfiiip  is  obfervcd,  to  forbid 

accefs 
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acccfs  to  any  foreign  fuperftition,  yet  power  will 
' never  exclude  that  which  is  already  eflablifhed 
there  j Louis  XIV.  experienced  this.  You  mo- 
narchs,  who  are  intruded  v/ith  the  care  of  govern- 
ing men,  make  it  your  bufinefs  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  Study  their  paffions,  in  order  that 
you  may  govern  them  by  their  palTions.  Know 
that  a prince  who  fays  to  his  fubjedis,  your  reli- 
gion difpleafes  m,e,  it  is  my  pleafure  that  you 
fhould  renounce  it,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raife 
the  gallows,  and  to  prepare  the  wheel,  and  let 
his  executioners  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs. 

Loujs  XIV.  intruded  with  the  execution  of 
his  proje6t,  which  was_  impious  in  religion  and 
abfurd  in  policy,  two  miniders  imperious  as 
himfelf ; two  men  who  hated  the  Protcdants, 
becaufe  Colbert  had  employed  them.  One  of 
thefc  was  Le  Tellier,  a hardi  and  fanatic  manj 
the  other  Louvois,  a cruel  and  fanguinary  mi- 
nider;  he  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all 
Holland  fhould  be  funk  under  water,  and  who 
afterwards  caufed  the  Palatinate  to  be  reduced  to 
afhes.  Immediately,  on  the  flighted  pretence^ 
the  churches  of  the  Calvinids  are  fliut  up^  they 
themfelves  are  excluded  from  every  office  in  the 
public  revenue;  they  cannot  be  admitted  in- 
to any  corporation  ; their  clergy  were  fubjedtcd 
to  taxation  ; their  mayors  are  deprived  of  no- 
bility ; the  legacies  left  to  their  confidories,  are 
applied  to  hofpitals;  the  officers  of  the  king’s 
houfehold,  the  fecretaries  of  the  king,  the  nota- 
fies,  the  counlellors,  and  the  attornies,  have 
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orders  to  quit  their  fundlions,  or  to  renouncû 
their  faith.  Thefe  a6ls  of  violence  are  fucceeded 
by  abfurdity.  A declaration  of  council,  in  the 
year  i68i,  authorifes  children  of  feven  years  of 
age  to  renounce  their  faith.  Children  of  feven 
years  of  age  who  have  a faith,  who  have  a civil 
will,  and  who  enter  into  public  engagements  ! 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  fovereign  and  the  priefl:  can 
equally  make  children  of  men,  and  men  of 
children  ? 

But  it  became  neceflary  to  withdraw  children 
from  the  authority  of  their  parents  j for  which 
purpofe  force  was  employed.  Soldiers  were  ap- 
pointed m carry  them  off  from  their  paternd 
dwelling,  and  took  poffelTion  of  it  in  their  itead. 
The  cry  of  dcfolation  refounded  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  people  began  to 
think  of  removing  at  a diftan.ce  from  the  oppref- 
for.  Whole  families  defected  j their  houfes  were 
converted  into  guard-rooms.  The  powers  that 
were  the  rivals  of  France,  offered  them  an 

I . - • ^ 

afylum.  Amfterdam  was  enlarged  witKa  multi- 
tude of  houfes  prepared  for  their  reception.  The 
provinces  were  depopulated.  The  government 
beheld  thefe  emigrations,  and  were  difturbed. 
The  punifhment  of  the  gallies  was  decreed  againft 
the  fugitive  artifan  and  the  failor.  All  the  paf- 
fages  were  clofed.  Nothing  was  forgotten  that 
could  poffibly  enhance  the  meric  of  the  facrifice} 
and  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  ufeful 
citizens  made  their  efcape,  at  the  rifk  of  receiv- 
ing in  their  way  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
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It  was  in  1685,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  horrors, 
that  the  fatal  revolution  of  the  edid  of  Nantes 
appeared.  The  clergy  who  were  fteady  in  their 
opinions,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdorn 
within  a fortnight,  on  pain  of  death.  Children 
were  tor’n  from  the  arms  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  And  thefe  horrible  acts  were  authorized 
by  a fet  of  deliberate  men  i by  an  affembly  of. 
grave  perfonsj  by  a fupreme  court!  They  were 
fathers,  and  yet  they  did  not  fhudder  while  they 
gave  orders  for  the  infringement  of  the  moft  facred 
laws  of  nature  ! 

In  the  mean  while,  the  minds  of  men  were  in- 
flamed, The  Proteftants  aflembled  j they  were 
attacked  j they  defended  themfelves,  and  dra- 
goons were  fent  againft  them.  And  now  the 
hamlets,  the  villages,  the  fields,  the  highways, 
and  the  gates  of  the  cities,  were  planted  with 
fcaffolds  and  drenched  with  blood.  The  inten- 

4 

dants  of  the  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in 
cruelty.  Some  minifters,  venturing  to  preach 
^nd  to  write,  were  feized  upon,  and  put  to  death. 
The  prifons  were  foon  incapable  of  holding  the 
number  of  thç  perfecuted  j 'and  it  was  the  will  of 
a Angle  man  that  could  make  To  many  perfons 
unfortunate  ! At  his  word,  all  the  civil  and  moral 
ties  were  broken  ! At  his  word,  a thoufand  ci- 
tizens, revered  for  their  virtues,  their  dignities, 
and  their  talents,  were  devoted  to  death  and  to 

infamy  1 O ye  people  1 ye  herd  of  weak  and  mean 
men  1 

And  thou,  blind  tyrant  ! becaufe  thy  priefts 
have  not  the  art  of  perfuafion  to  make  their  argu- 
ments 
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® ^ ® ^ ments  vidorious;  becaufe  they  cannot  efface 
from  the  minds  of  thofe  innocent  men,  the  pro- 
found traces  which  education  had  engraved  in 
them  i becaufe  thefe  men  will  neither  be  bafe, 
nor  hypocritical,  nor  infamous;  becaufe  they 
chufe  rather  to  obey  their  God  than  to  obey  thee, 
muft  thou  deprive  them  of  their  property,  put 
chains  upon  them,  burn  them,  hang  them  up, 
and  drag  their  carcaffes  upon  a 'hurdle?  When 
thou  withdraweft  thy  proteftion  from  them, 
becaufe  they  do  not  think  as  thou  do’ft;  why 
iliould  they  not  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
thee,  becaufe  thou  thinkeft  differently  from 
them  ? It  is  thou  who  do’ft  break  the.  corn- 
pad, 

The  churches  of  the  Proteftants  were  de- 
ftroyed.  Their  miniflers  were  either  put  to 
death,  or  they  fled.  <^But  this  did  not  put  a (lop 
to  the  defertion  of  the  perfecuted  perfons.  What 
fteps  were  therefore  to  be  taken  to  prevent  it  ? 
It  was  imagined  that  flight  would  be  lefs  fre- 
quent when  thé  gates  were  laid  open.  This 
proved  to  be  a miftake  ; and  after  the  paffages 
had  been  opened,  they  were  (hut  again  a fé- 
cond time  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  at  firft. 

The  dreadful  wound  which  fanaticifm  then 
inflided  on  the  nation,  hath  continued  bleeding 
down  to  our  days,  and  will  (till  remain  open. 
Armies  deftroyed  are  recruited  ; provinces  that 
are  invaded  are  recovered  : but  the  emigration 
of'ufeful  men,  who  convey  to  foreign  nations 
their  induftry  and  their  talents,  and  raife  them  at 
once  to  a level  with  the  nation  which  they  have 

quitted. 
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quitted,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied. 
The  citizen  of  the  world,  whofe  comprehenfive 
mind  embraces  the  intereft  of  all  the  human 
race,  will  perhaps  be  comforted  on  this  occafion  j 
but  the  true  patriot  will  never  ceafe  to  deplore 
the  event. 

This  patriot  is  the  man,  who  at  this  inftant 
addrefles  himfelf  to  kings  in  the  following  terms: 
^ Rulers  of  the  world,  when  a man,  under  the 
‘ name  of  prieft,  fliall  contrive  to  connedt  his 
‘ interefls  with  the  pretended  interefts  of  a God: 
^ when  his  fufpicious  hatred  can  induce  him  to 

* make  ufe  of  the  name  of  that  God,  whom  he 
' will  not  fail  to  reprefenc  as  jealous  and  cruel, 
‘ in  order  to  excite  perfecution  againft  the  man 
^ who  fhall  not  think  as  he  does;  or  to  fpeak  with 
f greater  precifion,  who  lhall  not  think  as  the 
' pried  would  have  him  think,  woe  to  you  and 

* to  your  fubjedls,  if  you  Ihould  liften  to  fuch 
f infinuations  V 

In  the  mean  while,  the  French  Proteftants, 
fcattered  Qver  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe,  were 
every  where  turning  their  forrowful  -looks  to- 
wards their  former  country.  Thofe  who  had 
found  an  afylum  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame- 
rica, defpairing  ever  to  be  able  to  revifit  their 
former  habitations,  willied  at  lead  to  be  con- 
nedled  with  the  amiable  nation  from  which  ty* 
ranny  had  feparated  them.  They  offered  to 
convey  their  indudry  and  their  capitals  to  Loui- 
fiana,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  follow 
theii  mode  of  wprfhip  there.  Unfortunately  for 
the  date,  the  fuperdition  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs  of  the  regent  occafioned  thefe  propofals 
to  be  rejefled. 

Nevertheless,  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  tenets  of  religion,  and  the  fpeculations  of. the 
miniftry  ? Not  more,  it  fliould  feem,  than  there 
is  between  the  prefcriptions  of  the  phyfician  and 
the  doctrine  he  profefles.  Hath  the  patient  ever 
thought  of  afking  his  phyfician  whether  he  went 
to  church  or  to  meeting  ? Whether  he  believed  in 
God  or  not  ? Rulers  of  the  earth,  he  who  caufes 
the  fun  indifcriminately  to  fhine  on  orthodox  or 
on  heretic  regions  j he  who  fufFers  his  fertile 
dew  to  fall  equally  on  their  fields  j doth  he  not 
declare  to  you,  with  fufficient  evidence  and  ener- 
gy, how  much  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  you 
by  what  men  they  are  peopled,  and  by  what 
hands  they  are  cultivated  ? It  is  your’s  to  pro- 
têt them  ; it  is  your’s  to  animate  their  labours  ; 
it  is  your’s  to  encourage  their  induftry  and  their 
virtues.  It  is  the  part  of  God  to  fearch  into 
their  hearts,  and  to  judge  them.  Doth  he  ren- 
der the  mothers  of  the  Calvinifts  barren  ? Or  doth 
he  flifle  the  child  in  the  womb  of  the  Lutheran 
women,  when  they  are  pregnant  ? How,  there- 
fore, do  ye  dare  to  condemn  to  exile,  to  death, 
or  to  mifery  worfe  than  thefe,  that  being,  whom 
the  Sovereign  of  all  fovereigns,  your  Father  and 
their’s,  permits  to  live  and  to  profper  ? Becaufe 
mafs  hath  not  been  performed,  or  vefpers  fung 
at  Louifiana,  have  the  produdions  of  the  foil 
been  lefs  plentiful,  lefs  valuable,  land  lefs  ufe- 
ful  ? Had  the  country  been  peopled  with  ortho- 
dox perfons,  and  that  fome  reafon  of  ftate  had  in- 
duced 
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duced  you  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it,  you 
" would  have  put  them  all  to  the  fword  without  he- 
fitation  ; and  yet  you  fcruple  to  intruft  the  cul- 
ture of  them  to  heretics.  With  what  Ifrange 
madnefs  are  you  afFefled  A conformity  of  wor- 
Ihip  puts  no  ftop  to  your  ferocioufnefs,  and  a 
difference  of  worfhip  excites  it.  Is  it  then  con- 
fident with  the  dignity  of- the  chief  of  the  (late, 
to  regulate  his  conduit  by  the  fanatic  fpirit  and 
narrow  views  of  the  direilor  of  a religious  femi- 
nary  ? Is  it  confident  with  his  wifdom,  to  admit 
among  the  number  of  his  fubjeils  none  but  the 
(laves  of  his  prieds  ? I daould  not  be  in  the  lead: 
furprized,  after  having  determined  an  old  pufil- 
lanimous  monarch,  humbled  by  a long  feries  of 
calamities,  to  complete  them  all  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  a falutary  ediil,  that  the  fuperditious  and 
hypocritical  men  who  furrounded  him  (hould  have 
led  him  on,  from  one  circumdiance  to  another, 
to  rejeft  the  advantageous  propofals  of  the  re- 
ligious people  in  the  New  World  ; but  that  con- 
fiderations,  which  may  be  called  merely  monadic, 
fhould  have  had  the  fame  influence  over  the  en- 
lightened prince  who  held  the  reins  of  the  empire 
after  the  old  monarch,  and  who  certainly  was  ne- 
ver accufed  of  bigotry,  is  a circumdance  which  1 
cannot  explain. 

Independently  of  this  fatal  fydem,  Louifiana 
would  not  probably  have  languifhed  for  fo  long  a 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  an  original  error  adopt- 
ed, of  granting  lands  indiferiminately  to  every 
perfon  who  applied  for  them,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  defired  them.  Immenfe  deferts 

would 
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XVI.  - would  not  then  have  feparated  the  colonifts  from 
L.  — K-._>  each  other.  Being  brought  near  to  a common 
center,  they  would  have  affifted  each  other,  and 
would  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a well- 
regulated  fociety.  As  population  increafcd,  the 
lands  would  have  been  cleared  to  a greater  ex- 
tent. Inftead  of  a few  hordes  of  favages,  we 

I . O'' 

fliould  have  feen  a riling  colony,  which  might  in 
time  have  become  a powerful  nation,  and  pro- 
: cured  infinite  advantages  ito  France. 

' f The  French,  who  annually  purchafe  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  Weight  of  tobacco, 
might  have  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  it  in 
Louifiana,  and  might  have  draw’n  from  that 
fettlement  a fufficient  quantity  of  it  for  their  own 
confumption.  Such  were  the  hopes  that  govern- 
ment entertained,  when  they  ordered  all  the  to- 
bacco plants  in  France  to  be  rooted  up.  Con- 
vinced that  the  lands  in  their  provinces  were 
adapted  to  more  important  and  richer  cultures, 
they  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  both 
' to  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  to  fecure 
to  this  infant  I'ettlement  a market  for  that  pro- 
duction which  required  the  leait  capital,  the 
lealt  time,  and  experience.  When  Law,  the 
proje6lor  of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  diferedit, 
this  fcheme,  the  advantages  of  which  were  fo 
evident,  was  forgotten,  and  fnared  the  fame 
fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring 
of  a difordered  imagination.  The  blindnefs  of 
the  miniftry  was  kept  up  by  the  private  inte- 
relts  of  the  agents  of  the  treafury  j ,and  this  is 

not 
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not  one  of  the  lead  mifchiefs  the  finance  has  done 
to  the  monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  pro- 
cured to  the  colonV}  would  have  made  it  fenfible 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  They  v/ould  foon  have  been 
covered  with  numerous  herds,  whofe  hides  would 
have  prevented  the  mother- country  from  pur- 
chafing  any  from  other  nations,  and  whofe  flefiiy 
when  prepared  and  faked,  would  have  been  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  iflands,  inftead  of  foreign  beef. 
Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, would  have  freed  the  French  colonies 
from  the  dependence  they  have  always  had 
upon  the  Englilh  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceffary 
article.  ' 

As  foon  as  the  colonifts  had  begun  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 
branch  of  indufiry  to  another.  They  çould  not 
pofiibly  avoid  building  fnipsj  for  the  country 
was  covered  with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the 
fir-trees  that  grew  in  great  plenty  afong  the  coaflr, 
would  have  afforded  mafis  and  tar.  There  was 
no  want  of  oak  for  the  nlanks,  and  if  there  had 
been,  it  might  have  been  fupplied  by  cyprefs, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit,  bend,  or  break,  and  the 
additional  thicknefs  of  which  might  have  compen- 
fated  for  it’s  want  of  ftrength  and  hardnefs.  They 
might  eafily  have  grow’n  hemp  for  the  fails  and 
Nothing,  perhaps,  need  have  been 
imported  but  iron  ; and  it  is  even  more  than 
probable  that  there  are  iron  mines  in  Louifiana. 

The 
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The  forefts  being  thus  cleared  without  anyei- 
pence,  and  even  with  advantage,  would  have  left 
the  foil  fit  for  the  culture  of  corn  arid  indigo.  Thé 
produ6tion  of  filk  might  even  have  been  underta- 
ken with  fuccefs,  when  once  the  colony  had  been 
fufficiently  populous  to  attend  to  an  employment, 
which  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  number  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  fome  fuccefsful  trials,  had 
conftantly  invited  them  to.  In  a word,  what 
might  not  have  been  expefted  from  a country, 
where  the  air  is  temperate,  and  the  'foil  evert, 
frefli,  and  fertile  ; and  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
had  never  been  inhabited,  but  traverfed  carelefs- 
ly,  by  vagabonds  equally  defticute  of  fkill  and 
condudl  ? 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  pef- 
feftion  it  was  capable  of,  it’s  harbour  would  food 
have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  might 
perhaps  have  been  effeéled,  by  Hopping  up  all 
the  fmall  paffes  with  the  floating  trees  waflied 
down  by  the  waters;  and  by  colledting  the  whole 
force  of  the  ftream  in  one  Angle  channel.  If  the 
foftnefs  of  the  foil,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  dr 
the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  had  oppofed  infurmount- 
able  obftacles  to  this  projed,  genius  might  have 
found  fdme  refources  againft  them.  Every 
art,  and  every  ufeful  improvement,  would  have 
fucceflively  appeared  to  form  a flourifliing  and 
vigorous  colony  in  that  Ipacious  plain  of  Ame- 
rica. 


This  profpedl,  which  had  never  been  feen  but 
at  a diftance,  feemed  to  be  drawing  near  at  the 
laft  peacci  The  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  trca^ 

fury 
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fury  owed  feven  millions  of  livres  *,  moftly  ac-  B o o 
quired  by  criminal  manoeuvres,  defpairing  of  ever  ■_  ^ 

obtaining  the  .payment  of  this  difhoneft  debt, 
or  being  only  able  to  flatter  themfdves  that  they 
fhould  obtain  it  at  a diftant  period,  and  in  part 
only,  turned  their  attention  to  fome  important 
cultures  with  fuccefs.  Their  trade  was  increafed 
with  part  of  the  peltry  trade,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Canada.  The  French  iflands,  the 
wants  of  which  were  continually  increafing,  while 
their  refources  were  diminilhing,  required  of 
them  more  wood,  and  more  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence.  The  fraudulent  connedions  with  Mexico, 
which  the  war  had  interrupted,  were  renewed. 

The  traders  of  the  mother-country,  excluded 
from  fome  of  the  markets  they  had  frequented, 
failed  towards  the  Mifliflippi,  the  borders  of 
which,  too  long  negleded,  were  at  length  go- 
ing to  be  inhabited.  Already  had  two  hundred 
Acadian  families  fixed  there  ; and  the  unfortu- 
nate remains  of  that  nation,  difperfed  among  the 
Englifli  fettlements,  were  preparing  to  follow 
them.  The  fame  difpofitions  were  obferved  in 
feveral  colonifts  of  St.  Vincent’s  and  Granada, 
difiatisfied  with  their  new  mailers.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  Canadians  had  already  begun 
their  march  to  Louifiana,  and  were  to  be  followed 
by  many  more.  There  are  even  ftrong  reafons 
to  think,  that  feveral  Catholics  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  Britifli  poiTcflions,  in  order  to  go  into 
this  (pacious  and  beautiful  country. 
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The  French 
iniujftry 
cede  Loui- 
fiana  to 
Spain.  Had 
they  a right 
' to  do  it  ? 


\ 


Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  the  court 
of  Verfailles  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
ifiana,  on  the  21ft  of  April  176*,  that  by  a fe- 
cret  treaty  made  the  3d  November  1762,  the 
property  of  this  ifland  had  been  given  up  to  the 
court  of  Madrid.  The  languid  ftate  of  the  co- 
lony, the  obftacles  which  prevented  it’s  improve^  . 
ment,  the  impoflibility  of  putting  it  in  a fitua- 
tion  to  refift  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
united  upon  the  frontier,  thefe  confiderations 
muft  eafily  have  determined  the  French  mini- 
ftry  to  this  ceflion,  apparently  fo  confiderable. 
But  what  motive  could  induce  Spain  to  accept 
it  ? Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  them 
to  facrifice  Florida  without  any  indemnification, 
for  the  reftoration  of  public  tranquillity,  than  to 
receive  in  exchange  a pofteflion  which  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  defend  ? If  it  were  a barrier 
againft  the  enterprizes  which  an  ambitious,  aftive, 
and  powerful  nation  might  form  againft  Mexi> 
CO,  was  it  not  the  intereft  of  Spain  that  a faithful 
ally  fhould  fuftain  the  firft  ftiock,  which  would 
warn  them  of  the  ftorm,  and  might  perhaps 
give  them  time  to  diftipate  it  ? 

But  in  whatever  manner  this  event  may  be 
confidered  in  a political  view,  will  it  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  offence  againft  morality,  thus 
to  have  fold  or  given  away  the 'members  of  the 
community  to  a foreign  power  ? For  what  right 
has  a prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubjedts  without 
their  confent  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if 
all  is  due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  and  no- 
thing 
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thing  from  the  prince  to  the  nation  ? Are  there  book 
then  no  rights  but  thofe  of  princes  ? Thefc  pre-  ^ ^ 

tend  to  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.  This 
maxim,  which  is  invented  by  the  clergy,  only 
with  a defign  of  raifing  kings  above  the  people, 
that  they  themfelves  may  command  even  kings 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,  is  no  more  than  an  iron 
chain,  to  bind  a whole  nation  under  the  power  of 
one  man.  It  is  no  longer  a mutual  tie  of  love 
and  virtue,  of  interefl:  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to 
one  family  the  rule  in  the  midfl;  of  a fbciety. 

But  why  fliould  the  fovereign  authority  wilh  to 
conceal  it  s being  derived  from  men  ? Kings  are 
fufficiently  informed  by  nature,  experience,  hif- 
tory,  and  their  own  confcioufnefs,  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  poflefs,  whether  con- 
quered by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  all  the  marks  of  obe- 
dience, why  fiiould  they  refufe  to  accept  from 
them  all  the  rights  of  authority  ? Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubmifiion,  nor  is  any 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abufe  of  ufurped 
power. ^ It  can  only  be  fupported  by  violence; 
and  is  it  poffible  that  a prince  can  be  happy  who 
commands  only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only 
through  fear  ? He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his 
throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  without  aflerting 
that  he  holds  his  crown  from  God  alone.  Every 
man  may  more  truly  affirm,  that  he  holds  from 
God  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right  of 
being  governed  only  by  reafon  and  juftice.  The 
welfare,  then,  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  is  the 
fupreme  law  on  which  all  others  depend.  This 
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is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  fundannental  law  of  all 
fociety.  It  is  by  this  we  muft  interpret  every  par- 
ticular law  which  muft  be  derived  from  this  prin- 
ciple, and  ferve  to  explain  and  fupport  it. 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion 
and  ceftion  which  kings  make  between  them- 
felves,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  of 
buying,  felling  or  exchanging  their  fubjefts,  with- 
out their  confent  ? Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of  alienating  or 
mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fubjedls  as 
they  would  their  effeds  or  eftates  j while  the  fup- 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  houfe,  the 
forefts  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facred  unalienable  effeds,  which  we  muft 
never  have  recourfe  to,  even  in  the  moft  prefting 

exigencies  of  the  ftate.' Methinks  I hear  the 

voice  of  a numerous  colony  exclaiming  from 
America,  and  addrefling  the  mother-country  in 
the  following  terms  : 

What  have  I done  to  thee,  that  thou  fhould’ft 
deliver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a ftranger  ? 
Did  I not  fpring  from  thy  loins  ? Have  I not 
fow’n,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee 
alone  ? When  thy  Ihips  conveyed  me  to  thefe 
“ fliores,  fo  different  from  thy  own  happy  cli- 
« mate,  didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  proted 
me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ? Have  I not 
fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
“ the  country  thou  gaveft  me  ? After  having  fer- 
‘‘  tilized  it  by  my  labour,  have  I not  maintained 
“ it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ? Thy 
“ children  were  my  parents  or  my  brethren  -,  thy 

Q “ laws 
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" laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  name  my  pride  : that 
name  which  I have  driven  to  render  illuftrious 
among  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknow’n.  I 
have  procured  thee  friends  and  allies  among 
the  favages.  I flattered  myfelf  with  the- 
“ thought  that  I might  one  day  come  in  compe- 
tion  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thine 
“ enemies.  But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou 
haft  bound  me  without  my  confent,  by  a treaty, 
“ the  very  concealment  of  which  was  a treachery. 
“ Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  collid’d  thou 
“ break,  in  oppofition  to  the  diftates  of  nature, 
the  ties  by  which  I was  attached  to  thee,  even 
“ from  my  birth  ? While  with  inceflant  and  pain- 
‘‘  ful  toil  1 was  reftoring  to  thee  the  tribute  of 
nourilhment  and  fubfiftence  I had  received 
from  thee,  1 wifhed  for  no  other  comfort  than 
*•  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law.  That 
“ comfort  thou  haft  refufed  me.  Thou  haft  tor’n 
“ me  from  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a maf- 
“ ter  whom  I did  not  approve.  Redore  my  pa- 
“ rent  to  me  -,  redore  me  to  him  whofe  name  I 
have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earlieft 
infancy.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub- 
mit  againft  my  will  to  a yoke  which  I abhor; 
‘‘  but  this  fubmiftion  will  only  be  temporary.  I 
“ fliall  languifti  and  perifti  with  grief  and  weak- 
“ nefs  ; or  if  I fhould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it 
“ vvill  only  be  to  withdraw  myfelf  from  con- 
“ nedlions  I deteft  ; though  I (hould  even  be 
compelled  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  thy  ene- 
mies  ?” 
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This  averfion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Louifi- 
ana  had  to  the  Spanifh  government,  did  not  alter 
the  arrangements  made  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Verfailles.  On  the  28th  February 
1766,  M.  Ulloa  arrived  in  the  colony  with  four- 
fcore  Spaniards.  According  to  the  ufual  form, 
he  ought  to  have  taken  pofTeffion  immediately  on 
his  landing.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  : the  or- 
ders Hill  continued  to  be  given  out  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France  j the  French  magiftrates 
ftill  aded  in  that  capacity  j and  the  troops  ftill 
continued  to  do  the  duties  of  the  fervice  under 
French  banners.  The  perfon  who  reprefented 
Lewis  XV.  ftill  retained  the  command.  Thefe 
circumftances  perfuaded  the  inhabitants,  that 
Charles  III.  was  caufing  the  country  to  be  exa- 
mined ; and  that  he  would  determine  to  accept  or 
rejed  it,  according  as  he  fhould  find  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  difadvantage  of  his  power.  This  exa- 
mination was  made  by  an  officer  who  appeared  to 
have  no  favourable  opinion  of  the  region  which 
he  had  come  to  reconnoitre  j and  it  was  natural 
to  hope  that  he  would  put  his  mafter  out  of  con- 
ceit with  it. 

This  illufion  was  in  general  prevailing,  when  a 
law  came  from  Spain,  to  forbid  Louifiana  from 
carrying  on  any  trading  connedions  with  the 
markets  where  it  had  hitherto  fold  it’s  produc- 
tions. This  fatal  decree  was  accompanied,  ac- 
cording to  every  teftimony,  with  intolerable 
haiightinefs,  with  odious  monopolies,  and  with 
repeated  ads  of  arbitrary  authority  ; evils,  which 
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were  the  more  oppreffive,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
the  work  of  the  French  commander,  over  whom 
UJIoa  had  acquired  fuch  an  afeendant,  as  to  make 
him  the  vile  inftrument  of  all  his  caprices.  Thefe 
accufations  were  perhaps  exaggerated.  But  the 
Spaniards  fhould  not  have  difdained  to  take  every 
ftep  which  might  have  undeceived  the  prejudiced 
people,  and  foftened  their  irritated  minds. 

This  contemptuous  behaviour,  which  was  coH' 
fidered  as  the  greatefl:  outrage,  and  as  the  utmoft 
ftretch  of  tyranny,  drove  the  people  to  defpair. 
An  infallible  way  of  acquiring  happinefs  and' 
tranquillity  prefented  itfelf  to  them.  They  had 
only  to  go  acrofs  the  river  to  obtain  it.  The 
Englifh  government  folicited  them  to  accept  an 
excellent  territory,  together  with  every  kind  of 
encouragement  for  the  culture  of  it,  and  all  the 
prerogatives  of  liberty  : but  they  were  attached 
to  their  country  by  a facred  and  beloved  tie. 
They  chofe  rather  to  petition  the  council,  that 
Ulloa  fhould  be  obliged  to  retire  j and  fince  he 
had  deferred  till  then  to  take  pofleflion,  that  he 
Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  till  the  court  of 
Verfailles  had  bear’d  the  reprefentations  of  the 
colony.  Of]  ihe  28th  Oflober  1766,  the  tribunal 
pronounced  the  decree  which  was  required,  and 
the  Spaniards  qujetly  reimbarked  upon  the  fri- 
gate which  had  brought  them  there.  There 
was  not  the  lead  tumult,  nor  indecent  aft  com- 
mitted in  New  Orleans,  dqring  the  three  days 
that  this  crifis  laded,  "^Vhen  it  was  at  an  end, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  thofe  of  Lower 
Louidana,  who  had  united  their  refentments  in 
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order  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  reafllimed 
their  labours  with  the  comfortable  hopes  that 
their  condud  would  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
France. 

The  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  their  expedation. 
The  deputies  of  the  colony  did  not  arrive  in  Eu- 
rope till  fix  weeks  after  Ulloa,  and  they  found 
that  the  miniftry  of  Verfailles  were  either  exceed- 
ingly difpleafed  with  what  had  palTed,  or  at 
lead  affeded  to  be  fo.  T’hefe  difpofitions  were 
openly  cenfured  by  the  French  nation,  who  con- 
fidered  the  colonifts  of  Louifiana  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a generous  fet  of  men,  whofe  only 
crime  was  an  unlimited  attachment  to  their  mo- 
tlier-country.  A clamour  fo  unanimous  and  fo 
powerful  was  excited  in  their  favour,  and  that 
the  government  could  not  decently  refufe  to  Ihevv 
f^me  concern  for  thefe  unfortunate  people.  This 
tardy  compaflâon  was  of  no  effed.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  who  had  forefeen  it,  had  caufed  M, 
Orelly  to  fet  out  with  fpeed  for  the  ifland  of  Cu- 
ba. . From  thence  this  commander  took  three 
thoufand  men  of  regular  troops  or  of  militia, 
which  he  embarked  upon  twenty-five  tranfports  j 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  1769,  he  hoifted  his  flag 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi. 

Upont  this  intelligence,  the  minds  of  all  men 
were  incenfed  with  inexpreflible  rage  againfl:  a 
mother-country  which  made  a free  facrifice  of  an 
affedionate  colony,  and  againfl  a power  which 
pretended  to  reign  over  a people  who  rejeded 
their  inhuman  yoke.  Steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  to  burn  the 
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jQiips  which  conveyed  them.  Nothing  was  more  book 
eafy,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  were  well  ac-  ^ j 
quainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  place.  The 
confequences  of  this  bold  refolution  were  not  fo 
dangerous  as  they  might  appear  at  firft  fight. 

The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  might  hope  to  form 
an  independent  republic.  Should  Spain  and 
France  attack  them  with  too  great  a force,  they 
might  put  themfelves  under  the  proteflion  of 
England,  and  fliould  Great  Britain  find  itfelf  in 
a fituation  that  would  not  allow  her  to  grant  them 
her  fupport,  their  laft  refource  would  have  been 
to  pafs  over  to  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  river  with 
flaves,  their  flocks,  and  their  moveables. 

Terrible  events  were  expefled,  when  the 
promifes  of  the  Spanifii  general,  the  fupplications 
of  Aubry,  that  weak  French  commander,  whofe 
imbecility  had  occafioned  the  lofs  of  every  thing; 
and  the  vehement  fpeeches  of  an  eloquent  magif- 
trate  quieted  the  ferment.  No  man  impeded  the 
progrefs  of  the  fmall  fleet  which  arrived  before 
New  Orleans  on  the  17th  of  Augufl:.  The  next 
day  all  the  citizens  were  freed  from  the  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  their  firft  country.  PolTeflion 
was  taken  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  it’s  new 
mafter  j and  the  following  days,  thofe  of  the  in- 
habitants who  confented  to  fubmit  to  the  Cafti- 
lian  yoke,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Every  thing  was  now  completed  except  re- 
venge. Vidtims  were  required.  Twelve  were 
chofen  out  from  among  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
perfons  in  the  army,  the  magiftracy,  and  trade. 

3ix  of  thefe  generous  men  atoned  with  their 
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blood  for  the  confideration  which  they  enjoyed. 
The  others,  perhaps  more  unfortunate,  were  fent 
to  languifh  out  their  lives  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Havannah  j and  this'  horrible  tragedy  was  order- 
ed by  the  Spanilh  minillry,  while  the  French 
miniftry  Ihewed  no  indignation  at  it  ! 

Inhuman  and  cruel  rnaders,  who  will  be  in- 
clined to  belong  to  you  ? Who  will  be  tempted 
to  be  called  your  fubjecls  ? By  whom  will  you  be 
fervedj  fince  you  difpofe  of  your  coloniils,  and 
cede  them  without  their  confent  in  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
as  you  would  difpofe  of  a herd  of  cattle  ? And  if 
they  had  come  out  againft  you  armed  with  torches 
in  one  hand  and  daggers  in  the  other;  if  they 
had  burnt  the  fhips  of  the  Spaniards  ; if  they  had 
aflaffinated  the  perfon  who  was  charged  with  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid  ; what  mortal  would 
be  fo  vile  as  to  blame  them  for  it?  Would  the 
French  government  have  had  a right  to  be  of- 
fended at  an  infurreftion,  the  violence  of  which 
would  only  have  been  proportionate  to  the  at- 
tachment profefled  for  themfelves  ? Would  not 
the  Spanifh  government  have  received  the  cha- 
(lifement  they  deferved  ? But  the  colonifts  remain-; 
ed  quiet,  they  fubmitted  with  refignation  to  the 
new  yoke  that  was  impofed  upon  them  ; they 
llifled  their  inward  murmurs,  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  that  was  required  of  them.  Bar- 
barous, fanguinary  and  perfidious  Spaniards  ! 
they  fwore  to  be  faithful  to  you,  and  at  that  very 
inftant  you  were  marking  out  from  among  them 
the  firft  viflims  of  your  authority.  Stupid  and 
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bafe  colonies,  where  do  yot?  conceal  yourfelves  ? b a o k 
What  outrages  are  you  fub.mitting  to?  Your  ^ « 

friends,  your  relations,  your  cJiiefs,  your  de- 
fenders, the  objedls  of  your  affediprt  and  of  your 
veneration,  are  dragging  to  the  fcafFold  and  arc 
going  to  be  plunged  into  obfeure  dungeons,  and  ' 
you  remain  motionlefs  ! At  what  period  then, 
and  for  what  reafon  will  you.expofe  yourfelves  to 
death  ? Learn  at  leaft  to  know  the  power  under  / 
whofe  authority  you  are  to  live.  Vile  rabble, 
come  and  learn  the  fate  that  awaits  you,  by  that 
of  citizens  who  are  better  than  yourfelves. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  draw'ft 
to  the  colony  by  the  interefts  of  their  commer^ 
cial  affairs,  terrified  with  thefe  atrocious  ads, 
carried  their  adivity  elfewhere.  Defpair  made 
feveral  proprietors  of  rich  plantations  forfake 
them.  The  remainder  lived  in  mifery  and  op- 
preffion.  Thefe  unfortunate  people  would  have 
had  no  market  for  their  productions,  nor  any 
means  of  procuring  the  common  neceffaries  of 
life;  had  it  not  been  for  fome  clandeftine  con- 
nections which  they  carried  on  with  the  Englilb, 
who  trade  on  the  Miffiffppi,  one  of  the"’  two 
Ihores  of  which  they  poffefs  and  enrich.  Their 
deainy  muft  in  time  become  rather  lefs  difagree- 
able,  becaufe  the  communication  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  are  freed  from  many  ffackles, 
and  becaufe  the  French  iflands  have  had  the  liberty 
granted  them  of  obtaining  from  that  great  pro- 
vince, upon  their  own  (hips,  wood  and  fubfift- 
cnce.  The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  hath  fo 
many  more  important  concerns  in  the  new  he- 
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mifphere,  that  it  may  be  foretold  they  will  never 
attend  ferioufly  to  the  profperity  of  Louifiana. 

But  can  the  wretched  fituation  of  thefe  colo- 
niftsj  who  have  fuffered  their  fellow- citizens  to 
be  maflTacred,  excite  any  great  degree  of  com- 
paffion  ? Is  not  their  mifery  a juft  punilhment, 
which  they  have  deferved  ? Doth  not  their  con- 
fcience,  that  fevere  judge  of  all  our  obligations  ; 
inceflantly  reproach  them  in  the  following  terms: 

You  had  honeft  and  virtuous  magiftrates, 
“ whofe  care  was  employed  all  day  in  contri- 
buting  to  your  happinefs,  and  in  watching 
**  over  your  fafety  in  the  night,  and  over  your 
“ interefts  during  the  whole  year;  you  had 
among  you  fellow-citizens,  who  loved  and  who 
fuccoured  you,  and  moft  of  them  were  at- 
tached  to  you  by  the  moft  facred  ties.  They 
“ were  either  your  fathers,  your  brothers,  or 
**  your  children  ; and  you  have  quietly  fufFered 
them  to  be  led  to  the  fcaffold,  or  loaded  with 
chains.  You  walk  with  unfeeling  indifference 
over  the  ftones  which  they  have  ftained  with 
“ their  blood  ! You  bow  yourfelves  down  before 
« their  executioners,  and  obey  their  orders  ! Your 
“ cowardice  muft  be  punifhed  with  the  coward’s 
fate,  and  the  punifhment  muft  ftill  continue, 
**  till  the  exertions  of  a noble  refentment  Ihall 
**  juftify  you  to  yourfelves  and  to  us. 

Let  us  how  fee  what  has  been  the  fate  of  Ca- 
nada, which  hath  lihewife  changed  it’s  mother- 
country. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  was 
in  a ftate  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. 
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ceived.  This  was  owcn  to  the  French  who  firft  ^ 

came  there, -and  who  rather  threw  themfelves  into  v_ — ^ — j 
this  country  than  fettled  in  it.  Moft  of  them 
had  done  nothing  more  than  run  about  the 
woods  ; the  more  fenfible  among  them  had  at- 
tempted fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or 
plan.  A piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences, 
however,  the  government  had  laid  out,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  afforded  at  inter- 
vals to  the  inhabitants. a tolerable  fubfiftencej  but 
a feries  of  unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
thefe  advantages.  In  1714,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a hundred  thoufand 
crowns*.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livres  f, 
which  the  government  fent  over  every,  year,  . was 
all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  Tor  the  pay- 
ment of  the  goods,  they  received  from  Europe. 

And  indeed- thefe  were  fo  few,  that  the  generality 
were  reduced  to  wear  flcinsi  like  the;  Indians. 

Such  was  the  diftrefsful  fuuation  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  twenty  thoufand  French,  fuppofed  to  in- 
habit thefe  ipimenfe  i;egions.  , : 

The  happy  fpiric  which  at  that  time  animated  Popu)**'*»» 

or 

the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  rouzed  Canada  and  diftri- 
from  that  ftate  of  le.thargy  in  which  it  had  fo  long  uCînha! 
been  plunged.  It  appears  from  the  eftimates  taken 
in  1753  and  1758,  which, were  nearly. equal,  that 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  91,000  fouls,  exclu- 
sive of  the  regular  troops,  .whofe  numbers  varied 

f 14,583  1.  6s.  8 d. 
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according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  the  co- 
lony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  al- 
lies difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1 2co  leagues 
in  length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor  the 
16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the 
French  fettlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood. 
None  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubjefts, 
though  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  a great  European 
colony;  the  fmallefl;  clans  ftill  preferved  their 
indpendence.  All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the 
favage  only  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation, 
but  every  individual  is  truly  free.  The  con- 
fcioufuefs  of  his  independence  influences  all  his 
thoughts  and  adlions.  He  would  enter  the  palace 
of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he 
would  the  cottage  of  a peafant,  and  neither  be 
dazzled  with  his  fplendour,  nor  awed  by  his  power. 
It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his  equal 
that  he  loves  and  refpefts,  but  he  would  hate  a 
mailer,  and  deftroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is 
1500  leagues  diftant  from  France,  and  120  leagues 
from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a peninfula,  made  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  com- 
mands a profpcdl  over  extenfive  fields,  which 
ferve  to  enrich  it,  and  over  a very  fafe  road  that 
will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  fhips.  It  is 
three  miles  in  circumference.  Two  thirds  of  this 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and,  the  rocks, 
H^hich  are  a better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications 
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creeled  on  the  ramparts  that  divide  the  peninfula. 
The  houles  are  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  computed  at  about  10,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1759.  This  place  was  the 
center  of  commerce,  and  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years 
later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  raifed  with  a view  of  encouraging  the 
trade  with  the  northern  Indians.  But  this  fettle- 
ment,  though  promifing  at  firft,  never  contained 
more  than  1500  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  trade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
almolt  four  broad,  formed  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.  It  is  the  moft 
temperate,  pleafant,  and  fruitful  fpot  in  all  the 
country.  A few  huts  throw’n  up  there  as  it  were 
by  chance  in  1640,  were  improved  to  a regular 
built  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. At  firft  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  favages  ; but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with 
flight  pallifades,  and  then  with  a wall,  eonftrudted 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  ereâ;  forts  higher  up  the  country^ 
to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colonifts,  who  were  not  contained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  feen 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is 
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uneven  and  barren,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen. 
The  firft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  were  built  at 
fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues 
below  Qiiebeci  they  were  at  a great  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifferent. 
No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it’s  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  one  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  profpedt  than  the  rich  borders  of 
that  long  and  broad  canal.  Detached  woods  add- 
ing beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  mountains, 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  flowing 
down  to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feen  at 
intervals  through  the  trees,  exhibited  a fucceflion  of 
the  rnofl  inchanting  views.  This  interefting  fcene 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  river,and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafon:  when  the  French  miniftry  undertook 
to  form  a fettlement  in  Canada,  they  gave  fome  ex- 
tent to  thofe  adtive  or  unfortunate  men  who  were 
defirousof  fettlingthere.  But  as  the  cuftom  obferv- 
ed  at  Paris,  which  ordains,  that  all  the  defcendants 
of  the  head  of  a family  fhall  have  an  equal  fhare  in 
the  inheritance,  was  introduced  in  the  colony  at 
the  fame  time,  this  domain  was  reduced  to  little 
or  nothing  by  a number  of  fhares  which  were  di- 
vided among  a long  feries  of  generations. 

If  the  whole  of  the  eftate  had  been  fecured  to 
the  eldeft  fon,  as  the  public  good  required,  the 
■province  would  have  taken  another  turn.  The 
father,  urged  to  œconomy  and  labour  by  the  defire 
of  providing  for  his  other  children,  would  have 

required 
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required  more  lands,  covered  them  with  buildings,  book. 
flocks,  and  cultures,  and  upon  thefe  plantations 
he  would  have  placed  his  numerous  pofterity.  The 
new  proprietors  would  in  their  turn  have  followed 
this  proper  example  of  paternal  afFedion,  and  the 
whole  colony  would  in  time  have  been  entirely 
peopled  and  cultivated. 

The  advantages  of  this  policy,  which  had 
efcaped  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles 
were  at  length  perceived  by  them  in  1745.  They 
forbad  the  further  divifion  of  any  plantation  which 
fliould  not  have  an  acre  and  a half  in  front,  and 
thirty  or  forty  in  depth.  This  regulation  did  not 
remedy  the  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  two  ages  of 
ignorance,  but  it  put  a flop  to  an  inconvenîence, 
which  in  the  end  mult  have  deflroyed  the  co- 
lony. 

This  plan  of  inequality  in  the  divifion  of 
eftates,  will  be  confidered  by  the  vulgar  as  a 
fyftem  of  inhumanity  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture 3 but  can  there  be  any  foundation  for  fuch  a 
reproach  ? Can  a man  who  hath  ended  his  career 
preferve  any  rights  Doth  he  not  lofe  them  all 
when  he  ceafes  to  breathe  ? When  the  Almighty 
deprives  him  of  life,  doth  he  not  deprive  him  of 
every  thing  that  had  any  relation  to  it  ? Ought 
his  laft  will  to  have  any  influence  over  the  genera- 
tions which  fucceed  him  ? Certainly  not.  As  long 
as  he  lived,  he  hath  enjoyed  with  reafôn  the  lands  ' 
which  he  cultivated.  At  his  death  they  belong 
to  the  firft  perfon  who  fliall  take  pofleffion 'of 
them  and  cultivate  them.  This  is  the  law  of 
nature.  If  another  order  of  things  hath  been 
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book  eftabliïhed  throughout  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
7 globe,  this  is  a necefiTary  confequence  of  focial 
inftitutions.  Their  laws  have  derogated  from 
thofe  of  nature,  to  fccure  tranquillity,  to  en- 
courage induftry,  and  to  confirm  liberty.  The 
government  will  have  a right  to  ad  as  they  have 
done,  when  they  fhall  think  it  proper  for  the  in- 
terefts  and  for  the  common  happinefs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  confequently  in  a 
more  or  lefs  favourable  manner  to  one  individual 
or  another.  Among  the  feveral  potTible  inftitu- 
tions refpeding  the  inheritance  of  the  citizens 
after  their  deceafe,  there  is  one  which  would  per- 
haps meet  with  fome  approbation.  This  is,  that 
the  eftaces  of  the  deceafed  lliould  return  to  the 
mafs  of  the  public  funds,  to  be  employed  firft 
towards  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  after  that^ 
to  refture  perpetually  a kind  of  equality  between 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  j when  thefe  two  im- 
portant objeds  had  been  fulfilled,  die  reft.ftiould 
be  appropriated  to  the  rewarding  of  virtue  and 
the  encouraging  of  talents. 

But  to  return  to  Canada,  there  nature  herfelf 
direded  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and 
taught  him  that  watery  and  fandy  grounds,  and 
thole  where  the  pine,  the  fir-tree,  and  the  cedar 
o'rew  folitary,  were  unfavourable  to  agriculture  j 
but  wherever  he  found  a foil  covered  with  maple, 
oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and  fmall  cherry  trees,  he 
might  reafonably  exped  an  abundant  crop  of 
* wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 

, pulfe,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all 
kinds. 


Most 
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Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a fcore  of  flieep, 
whofe  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them  ; ten  or  a 
dozen 'milch  cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  cattle  were  fmall,  but  their  flefli 
was  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived  much  better 
than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  af- 
ford to  keep  a number  of  horfes  j which  were 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per- 
form journeys  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow. 
And  indeed  the  colonifts  took  fuch  delight  in 
increafing  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter 
t,ime  they  would  feed  them  with  the  corn  which 
they  themfelves  wanted  fometimes  at  another 
feafon. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French, 
difperfed  or  colledted  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  Upper-country,  there  were 
8000  more,  who  v/ere  rather  addided  to  hunting 
and  trade  than  to  hufbandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  1671,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  velTels 
belonging  to  this  great  lake,  which  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a fea,  and  where  ftorms 
are  almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of 
which  meafures  three  hundred  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, lies  a tract  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in 
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extent.  This  'tract  is  interfered  towards  the 
middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which 
from  it’s  height,  breadth,  and  flaape,  and  from 
the  quantity  and  impetuofity  of  it’s  waters,  is 
juftly  accounted  the  moft  wonderful  catara6t  in 
the  world.  It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful 
wafer- fall,  that  France  had  erected  fortifications, 
with  adefign  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
their  furs  to  the  rival  nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which 
exceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landfcapes, 
the  riehnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  profufion  of  game 
and  filh.  Nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  bleffings 
to  enrich  this  beautiful  fpor.  But  this  was  not 
the  motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
It  was  the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations, 
who  could  fupply  them  with  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  fursj  and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed 
very  fall. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal 
to  the  poll  of  Michillimakinach,  a hundred 
leagues  further,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the 
lake  Fluron,  and  the  lake  Superior,^  which  are 
all  three  navigable.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the 
natives,  was  transferred  to  the  Streight,  where  it 
continued. 

Beside  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  were 
fome  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  either  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  be- 
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tween  the  mountains  j for  the  firfl:  fentiment  which  book 

interelt  infpires,  is  that  of  miftruft,  and  it’s  firft  ■ j 

impuJfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each  of 

thefe  forts  was  provided  with  a garrifon,  which 

defended  the  Fren.ch  who  were  fettled  in  the  neioh- 

^ ' 

bourhood.  There  were  in  all  eight  thoufand  fouls, 
who  inhabited  the  upper  country. 

Few  of  the  colcnilts  had  fuch  manners  as  it 
could  have  been  wilhed  they  had  had.  Thofe  cfnadTaL 
whom  rural  labours  fixed  in  the  country,  allowed 
only  a few  moments  to  the  care  of  their  flocks, 
and  to  other  indifpenfible  occupations,  during  the 
winter.  The  reft  of  the  time  was  paflrd  in  idle- 
tiv-ls,  at  public  houfes,  or  in  running  along  the 
fnow  in  fledges,  in  imitation  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  citizens.  When  the  return  of  the  fpring 
called  them  out  to  the  neceflary  labours  of  the 
field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  luperficially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  lowed  it  carelefsly, 
and  then  returned  to  their  former  indolent  man- 
ner of  life  till  harveft-time.  In  a country  where 
the  people  w'cre  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by 
the  day,  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in 
their  own  crops;  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  of 
that  fprightly  joy,  which  on  a fine  fummer’s  day 
enlivens  tne  reapers^  while  they  are  gathering  irt 
their  rich  harveft.  ^ 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owen  to 
feveral  caufes.  The  excelTive  cold  in  winter, 
which  froze  up  the  rivers,  totally  put  a ftop  to 
the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  They  contrafted 
luch  a habit «f  idlenels  during  thé  continuance  of 
çhe  fcvere  weather  for  eight  months  fuccefllvely, 
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that  labour  appeared  infupportable  to  them  even 
in  the  fineft  weather.  The  numerous  feftivals 
prefcribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  it’s  in- 
creafe  to  their  eflablifhment,  prevented  the  firft 
exertion,  as  well  as  they  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  induftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply 
with  that  fpecies  of  devotion  that  flatters  their 
indolence.  Laftly,  a paflion  for  war,  which  had 
been  purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and 
courageous  men,  made  them  averfe  from  the 
labours  of  hufbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  en- 
tirely captivated  with  military  glory,  that  they 
thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
•without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the 
capital,  fpent  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  fummer, 
in  a conftant  fcene  of  diflipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  pleafures  of  imagination  j they  had  no  tafte 
for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or  inftruftion. 
Their  only  pafTion  was  amufement,  and  perlons 
of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  alTemblies. 
This  manner  of  life  confiderably  increafed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  women,  who  were  poflelTed  of  every 
attradtion,  exxept  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul, 
which  alone  conllitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addifted  to  coquetry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of  infpiring 
than  feeling  the  tender  paflions.  There  appeared 
in  both  fexes  a greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a higher  lenfe 
of  honour  than  real  honclty.  Su]^ferflition  took 
place  of  morality,  which  wWk  always  be  the  cafe, 

wherever 
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wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo- 
nies will  compenfate  for  good  works,  and  that 
crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice,  and  levity,  would  never 
have  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada,  had  the 
government  been  careful  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  lading  and  ufeful  objeds.  But 
all  the  colonirts  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit 
obedience  to  a mere  military  authority.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs 
of  laws.  The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  dele- 
gates, was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even 
at  liberty  to  interpret  ; an  aweful  decree,  which 
they  were  to  fubmit  to  without  examination. 
Delays,  and  reprefentations,  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 
a power  of  punifhing  or  abfolving  merely  by  his 
word.  He  h'^d  the  authority  of  difpenfing  all  fa- 
vours and  penalties,  rewards  and  punilhments  ; 
the  right  of  imprifoning  without  the  fliadow  of  a 
crime,  and  the  ftill  more  formidable  right  of  en- 
forcing a reverence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  ads 
ofjuftice,  though  they  were  but  the  irregular  fal- 
lies  of  his  own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not 
exercifed  in  matters  of  military  difeipline  and  po- 
litical adminiftration  only,  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdidion.  The  governor  decided  abfo- 
lutely,  and  without  appeal,  all  differences  arifing 
between  the  colonifts.  Thefe  contefts  were  for- 
tunately very  rare,  in  a country  where  all  things 
miglit  almoft  be  faid  to  be  in  common.  This 
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I 

® XV?,  ^ f-angerous  authority  fubfilled  till  1663,  at  which 

period  a tribunal  was  erected  in  the  capital  for 

. the  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending  through- 
out the  colony.  The  cuftom  of  Paris,  modified 
in  conformity  to  local  circumftances,  formed  the 
code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by 
a mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration 
of  the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a few 
fines  of  alienation  j a trifling  contribution  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards 
maintaining  the  fortifications  j and  fome  duties 
upon  all  goods  imported  and  exported.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  united,  brought  no  more  than 
‘ 260,200  livres  * into  the  treafury,  in  the  mofl: 

fiourifliing  times  of  the  colony. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  burthened  with  ocher  charges.  At  the  firft 
eftablifliment  of  the  colony,  the  king  rewarded 
his  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  others  of  his 
fubjedts  whom  he  wifhed  to  remunerate  or  to 
jenrich,  with  grants  of  land,  frorri  two  to  fix 
leagues  fquare.  Thefe  great  proprietors,  who 
were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  unflcilled  in 
agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft 
eflates,  and  were  therefore  under  a -neceffity  of 
making  over  their  lands  to  veteran  foldiers,  or  to 
the  cplonills,  for  a perpetual  annuity. 

Each  of  thefe  vaflTals  was  commonly  allowed 
ninety  acres  of  land,  and  engaged  to  pay  an- 
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Dually  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  one  or  tv/o  fols* 
per  acre,  and  a meafure  of  corn  for  the  entire 
grant.  He  likewife  engaged  to  work  in  the 
lord’s  mill,  and  to  cede  to  him,  for  the  miller’s 
fees,  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  floury  he  alfo  en- 
gaged to  pay  one-twelfth  for  the  fines  of  aliena- 
tion, and  remained  fubjed  to  the  lord’s  right  of 
repurchafe. 

There  have  been  writers  who  have  applauded, 
with  enthufiafm,  a fyftem  which  appeared  proper 
to  confirm  order  and  fubordination.  But  was 
not  this  introducing  into  America,  the  image  of 
the  feudal  government  which  for  fo  long  a time 
had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  Europe?  Was  it  not 
giving  fubfiftance  to  a great  number  of  idle 
perfons,  at  the  expence  of  the  only  clafs  of  citi- 
zens, with  which  an  infant  (late  ought  to  be 
peopled  ? The  burthen  of  an  annuitant  nobility 
was  ftill  increafed  to  thefe  ufeful  colonifts,  by  the 
additional  weight  of  the  exadions  of  the  clergy. 
This  rapacious  body  obtained  of  the  miniftry,  in 
1663,  that  they  fhouJd  receive  the  thirteenth  part 
of  all  that  the  foil  Jhould  produce  by  the  labour  of 
man^  and  of  all  that  it  Jhould  produce  fpontaneoujly. 
This  intolerable  vexation,  in  a country  which 
was  not  yet  well  fettled,  had  lafted  four  years, 
when  the  fupreme  council  of  Quebec  took  upon 
themfelves,  in  1667,  to  reduce  the  tithes  to  a 
twenty-fixth,  and  an  edid  of  1769  confirmed  this 

regulation  \ which  was  Hill  too  favourable  to  the 
priefts. 
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So  many  impediments  previoiifly  oppofed  to 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony 
from  paying  for  the  neceflaries  that  came  from  the 
mother-country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 
'having  -always  obftinafely  oppofed  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  manufaflures  in  America,  they  thought 
it  their  intereft  even  to  promote  them  in  1706. 
But  thofe  late  encouragements  had  very  little 
effeil,  and  the  united  induftry  of  the  colonifts 
could  never  produce  more  than  a few  coarfe 
linens,  and  fome  very  bad  woollens. 

The  filheries  were  not  much  more  attended  to 
than  the  manufaflures.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  objefl  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
feal.  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
filh,  though  he  be  not  dumbj  he  is  always  produced 
on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the 
water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a maf- 
tifF.  He  has  four  paws,  which  are  very  fhort, 
efpecially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They  are  lhaped 
like  fins,  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws.  His  fkin 
is  hard  and  covered  with  fhort  hair.  He  is  at 
firft  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows 
up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different 
colours. 

There,  are  two  different  kinds  of  feals.  The 
larger  one  fcmetimes  weighs  two  thoufand 
pounds,  and  feems  to  have  a (harper  fnout  than 
the  others.  The  fmall  ones,  whofe  fkin  is  com 
monly  marbled,  are  avfiiive,  and  more  dexterous 
in  extricating  themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that 
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are  laid  for  them.  The  Indians  have  the  art 
of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them.  ' 

They  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  fometimês 
on  the  ice,  and  it  Is  there  alfo  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
more  frequently  on  land.  When  they  want  to 
teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them 
upon  their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into 
the  water,  then  take  them  up  again,  and  proceed 
in  this  manner  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
fwim  of  themfelves.  Moft  little  birds  flutter 
about  from  fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to 
fly  abroad}  the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boifterous  winds;  it  is 
not  therefore  furprifing,  that  the  feal,  produced 
on  land,  fliould  ufe  her  little  ones  to  live  under 
water. 

This  amphibious  animal  is  Allied  for  only  on 
the  Labrador  coaft.  The  Canadians  go  to  this 
frozen  and  almofl:  uninhabitable  coaft,  towards 
the  middle  of  Oftober,  and  remain  there  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  place  their  nets 
between  the  continent  and  a few  fmall  iflands 
at  a little  diftance.  The  feals,  who  commonly 
come  in  flioals,  from  the  Eaft,  attempt  to  pafs 
thofe  kinds  of  Streights,  and  are  caught.  When 
they  are  conveyed  to  land,  they  remain  frozen 
there  till  the  month  of  May.  They  are  then 
throw’n  into  hot  kettles,  from  whence  their  oil 
flows  into  another  velTel,  where  it  cools.  Seven 
or  eight  of  thefe  animals  yield  a hogfliead  of  oil. 
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^ The  Ikin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for 
j muffs,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to 
make  fhoes  and  boots.  When  it  Is  well  tanned, 
the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
If  It  be  not  quite  fo  fine,  it  preferves,  however, 
iVs  colour  longer. 

The  fleffi  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  when  boiled 
down  to  oil.  This  oil  keeps  clear  for  a long  time, 
has  no  bad  fmell,  and  leaves  no  fediment.  It  is 
ufed  for  burning  and  dreffing  leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmall  fhips  were  fitted  out  yearly 
from  Canada  for  the  feal  fifhery  ; and  one  or  two 
lefs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.  It  received  from  the 
ifiands  nine  or  ten  veflels  laden  with  rum,  mo- 
lafles,  coffee,  and  fugar  j and  from  France  about 
thirty  Ihips,  the  lading  of  which  together  might 
amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  lafl;  wars, 
which  was  the  moft  fiourilhing  period  of  the  co- 
lony, the  exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,000 
livres*  in  furs,  800,000  f in  beaver,  250,000:]: 
in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  fleur  and  peas,  and 

150.000  livres  § in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  put  together,  amounted  only  to 

2.650.000  livres  ||  a years  a fum  fufficient  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  fent  from  the  mo- 
ther-country. The  government  made  up  the 
deficiency. 

« 
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When  the  French  were  firft  in  pofleffion  of  Ca- 
nada, they  had  very  little  fpecie.  The  fmall  quan- 
tity that  was  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the 
new  fectlers,  did  not  continue  in  the  country, 
becaufe  the  neceflitous  ftate  of  the  colony  foon 
occafioned  it  to  return.  This  was  a great  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. In  1670,  the  court  of  Verfailles  coined 
a particular  fort  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  all  the 
French  fcttlements  in  America,  and  fet  a nomi- 
nal value  upon  it,  one-fourth  above  the  current 
coin  of  the  mother-country.  But  this  expedient 
was  not  produ6live  of  the  advantages  that  were 
expeded,  at  lead  with  regard  to  New  France. 
They,  therefore,  contrived  to  fubftitute  paper 
currency  inftead  of  metal,  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  and  other  expences  of  government. 
This  fucceeded  till  the  year  1713,  when  the  en- 
gagements that  had  been  made  with  the  admi- 
niftrators  of  the  colony  were  not  faithfully  ob- 
ferved.  Their  bills  of  exchange  draw’n  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mother-country  were  not  ho- 
noured, and  from  that  time  fell  into  diferedit. 
They  were  at  lad  paid  off  in  1720,  with  the  lofs 
of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  ufe  of 
fpecie  in  Canada:  but  this  expedient  laded  only 
two  years.  The  merchants  found  it  troublefome, 
chargeable,  and  hazardous  to  fend  money  to  France, 
and  io  did  all  the  colonids  who  had  any.  remittances 
to  make;  fo  that  they  were  the  fird  to  folicit  the 
re-edablifiiment  of  paper-currency.  This  confid- 
ed of  cards,  on  which  were  damped  the  arms  of 
^ France, 
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BOOK  France  and  Navarre,  and  they  were  figned  by  the 
^ ■ governor,  the  intendant  and  the  comptroller. 

They  were  of  twenty-four*,  twelve  f,  fix  J,  and 
three  livres  H j and  of  thirty  §,  fifteen  and  fe- 
ven  fols  and  a half**.  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed  a mil- 
lion of  livres  tf.  When  this  fum  was  not  fufE- 
cient  for  the  public  exigencies,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the  intendant. 
This  was  the  firft  abufe  j but  one  of  ftill  greater 
confequence  was,  that  their  number  was  unlimit- 
ed. The  Imallefl  were  of  twenty  fols  JJ,  and 
the  higheft  of  a hundred  livres  jjl.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent papers  circulated  in  the  colony,  and  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  fpecie  till  the  month  of  Odto- 
ber.  This  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fhips  to 
fail  from  Canada.  Then  all  this  paper-currency 
was  turned  into  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in 
France  by  the  government,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they  were  fo 
multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  trea- 
fury  could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large  demands, 
and  was  forced  to  protraft  the  payment.  An  un- 
fortunate war  that  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo 
increafed  their  number,  that  at  laft  they  were  pro- 
hibited. This  prefently  raifed  the  price  of  all 
commodities  to  an  immoderate  degree  j and  as, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war, 
the  king  was  the  .chief  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
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the  lois  arifing  from  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from 
the  dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  ftop  payment  of  the  Canada 
bills,  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value  could 
be  traced.  They  amounted  to  an  alarming 
number. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Ca- 
nada, which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  400,000 
livres  fj  and  before  1749  never  v/ere  greater  than 

1.700.000  J,  were  immenfe  after  that  period. 

The  year  1750  coft  2,100,000  \\  ; the  year  1751, 
2,700,ooo§j  the  year  1752, 4,090,000  f ; thcyear 
i753j  î year  1754,  4,450,000+!; 

the  year  1755,  6,100,000!!;  the  year  1756, 

11.300.000  II il  ; the  year  1757,  19,250,000  ; 

the  year  175^,  27,900,000^^;  the  year -1759, 
26,000,000***;  the  firft  eight  months  of  the 
year  1760,  13,500,000  fft*  Of  thefe  prodigious 
fums  80,000,000  !!!  were  due  at  the  peace. 

This  infamous  debt  was  traced  up  to  it’s  origin. 
The  malverfations  were  horrid.  Some  perfons, 
who  had  become  delinquents  from  the  abufe  of 
the  unlimited  power  which  government  had 
granted  them,  were  degraded,  banifhed,  and 
ftripped  of  part  of  their  plunder.  Others,  not 
lefs  guilty,  by  diftributing  their  gold  with  a lavilh 
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hand,  efcaped  reftitution  and  infamy,  and  info- 
lently  enjoyed  the  fortune  they  had  acquired  by 
fuch  criminal  means.  The  bills  of  exchange  were 
reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  orders  to  a fourth 
part  of  their  value.  They  were  both  paid  in 
bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  intereft,  which  fell 
into  the  greateft  dilcredit. 

In  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  *,  the  Canadians 
were  holders  of  thirty-four  millions  -f-  in  orders, 
and  feven  millions  J in  bills  of  exchange.  Their 
paper  was  fubjedlcd  to  the  general  regulation 
but  Great  Britain,  whofe  fubjeds  they  were  be- 
come, obtained  for  them  an  indemnity  of  three 
millions  |I  in  bonds,  and  fix  hundred  thoufand 
livres  § in  fpecie  j fo  that  they  received  fifty-five 
per  cent,  upon  their  bills  of  exchange,  and  thir- 
ty-four per  cent  upon  their  orders. 

If  Canada  did  not  deferve  thefe  facrifices  from 
the  mother-country,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  power 
that  gave  laws  to  it.  Nature  had  made  this 
country  proper  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  which  are  here  of  a fuperior  quality,  and 
liable  to  few  accidents,  becaufe  when  fow’n  in 
May,  they  are  gathered  before  the  end  of  Au- 
CTuft.  The  wants  of  the  American  iflands,  and 
of  part  of  Europe,  fecure  the  fale  of  them  at  ari 
advantageous  price.  Neverthclefs,  no  more  wheat 
was  ever  cultivated  than  what  was  necelTary  for 
the  colonifts,  who  were  even  fometimes  reduced 
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to  the  necelTity  of  drawing  their  fubfiftence  from 
-.foreign-  markets. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend* 
ed,  the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  ground,  and  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies,  might  eafily  have  bred 
oxen  and  hogs  enough  to  fupply  the  French 
illands  with  beef  and  pork,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  Irifli  beef.  Poflibly,  thefe  cattle  might 
in  time  have  increafed  fufficiently  to  furnifli  the 
traders  of.the  mother-country. 

The  fame  advantages  could  not  have  been 
obtained  from  their  fheep,  even  if  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  had  not  let  an  invincible  obftacle  to 
their  multiplication.  Their  fleece,  which  mull 
always  be  coarfe,  can  only  be  ufefully  employed 
in  the  colony  itfelf,  for  fluffs  of  a more,  or  lefs  or- 
dinary kind. 

The  fame  thing  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Gin* 
feng.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe  procure 
from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they 
buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720 
'-by  the  Jefuit  Lafitau,  in  the  forefls  of  Canada, 
where  it  grows  very  common.  It  was  foon  car- 
ried to  Canton,  where  it  w^as  much  efteemed,  and 
fold  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  Gin-feng, 
which  at  firfl;  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or  forty 
fols  * a pound,  rofe  to  twenty-five  livres In 
1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500,000  livres  J.  There  was  fuch  a de- 
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mand  for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till 
September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what  fhould 
have  been  dried  gradually  in  the  ftiade.  This 
fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada,  in  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  it  coold  find  a 
market  j and  the  colonifts  were  feverely  punilhed 
for  their  exceflîve  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs 
of  a branch  of  commerce,  which,  if  rightly  ma- 
naged, might  have  proved  a fource  of  opulence.. 

Another  and  a furer  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron 
mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts.  Mr.  Dan- 
tic  hath  laboured  for  a long  time  to  difeover  a 
certain  method  of  clafling  all  the  kinds  of  iron 
that  are  know'n.  After  a great  number  of  ex- 
periments, the  detail  of  which  would  be  improper 
here,  he  hath  found  that  the  iron  of  Styria  was  the 
beft.  The  fécond  bcft  is  the  iron  of  North  Ame- 
rica, of  Danemara  in  Sweden,  of  Spain,  of  Bay- 
onne, of  Roufiillon,  of  the  country  of  Foix,  of 
Berri,  of  Thierache,  and  of  Sweden,  the  com- 
mon iron  of  France,  and  laftly,  that  of  Siberia, 
If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  what  advantage  might 
not  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  derived  from 
the  mine  which  was  difcovered  at  the  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, which  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ? At  firft  it  was  only 
carelefsly  and  improperly  worked  i but  thefe  la- 
bours were  incrcafed  and  improved,  by  a black- 
fmith  arrived  from  Europe  in  1739.  The  colony 
made  ufe  of  no  other  iron  than  this  ; fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  were  even  exported,  but  there  the  matter 

refted. 
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irefled.  This  negligence  was  the  more  inex-  book 
cufable,  as  at  this  period  the  refolution  had  been 
taken,  after  much  hefitation,  to  form  a naval 
fettlement  in  Canadai. 

^ The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaft  re- 
gion, found  it  entirely  covered  with  forefts.  The 
principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height^ 
and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe  woods,  when  felTed, 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  ri- 
ver St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers  that 
fall  into  It.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all 
thefe  treafüres  were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  * Ac 
length  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles 
was  turned  towards  them  j and  fome  docks 
were  conftrudted  by  their  orders  at  Quebec,  for 
building  men  of  war:  but  this  bufinefs  was,  un- 
fortunately, trufted  to  agents,  who  had  nothing 
in  view  but  their  own  private  interefl:*  ^ 

The  timber  Ihould  have  been  felled  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  con- 
tradling  ids  fibres:  whereas  it  was  conftantly 
taken  from  marlhy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  molflure  gives  it  a loofer 
and  a richer  texture.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  it’sdeftinàtion,  where,  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Inftead  of  being  put  under  fheds  when 
It  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
l^ummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains  in 
pring  and  autumn.  It  was  then  conveyed  in- 
to the  dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  'the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 

2,  Negligence 
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B 0^0  K.  Negligence  or  diflionefty  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a degree,  that  fails,  ropes, 
pitch  and  tar,  were  imported  from  Europe  into  a 
country,  which,  with  a little  induftry,  might  have 
fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  all 
thefe  materials.  This  bad  management  had 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada  entirely  into  difre- 
pute,  and  effeftually  ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnilhed  the  manufaftures  of  the 
mother-country  with  a branch  of  trade  that 
mi  ght  almoft  be  called  an  exclufive  one,  which 
was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver.  This  commo- 
dity at  firft  was  fubjefted  to  the  oppreffive  re- 
ftraints  of  monopoly.  The  India  company  could 
not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and 
really  did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians 
•was  chiefly  paid  for  in  Englilh  fcarlet  cloths, 
which  thofe  people  were  very  fond  of  wearing. 
But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  Englifli 
fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they 
'carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the 
fearch  of  the  company’s  agents,  and  exchanged 
their  beaver  for  Englifli  cloth  and  India  callicoe. 
Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  inftitutioti 
which  fhe  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain, 
deprive  herfelf  of  the  double  advantage  of  fur- 
nifliing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures, and  of  fecuring  a market  for  the  produce  of 
others.  She  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  facility 
of  eftablifhing  a whale  fifnery  in  Canada. 
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The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis’s 
Streights  and  Greenland.  Fifty  fhips  come  every 
year  .into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The  Dutch  are 
concerned  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  them. 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh 
and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence of  fitting  out  200  fhips  of  35O  tons  bur- 
den, upon  an  average  muft  amount  to  10,000,000 
of  livres  *.  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated 
at  80,000  livres  f,  and  confequently  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than 
3,200,000  livres  J.  If  we  dedufl  from  this  the 
profits  of  the  feamen  who  are  employed  in  thefe 
hard  and  dangerous  voyages,  very  little  remains 
for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

These  circumftances  have  by  degrees  difgufted 
the  Bifcayans  of  a trade,  in  which  they  were  the 
firft  adventurers.  Other  Frenchmen  have  not 
been  induced  to  take  it  up,  infomuch  that  the 
whale  fifhery  has  been  totally  abandoned  by  that 
nation,  which  of  all  others  confumed  the  greateft 

quantity  of  blubber,  whale-bone,  and  fperma- 
ceti. 

V 

It  was  an  eafy  matter  to  take  it  up  again  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  which  is  clofe  to  the  excellent  port 
ofTadouftac.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  it  hath 
been  tried  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  and  that  it  hath  been  interrupted  for 
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no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  rhe  profits  of  the 
fur-trade  were  more  eafy  and  more  rapid.  It  is^ 
however,  certain,  that  the  fifhery  in  the  river  St, 
Lawrence  would  have  been  attended  with  lefs 
danger  and  lefs  expence,  than  at  Davis’s  Streights 
or  Greenland.  It  hath  ever  been  the  fate  of  this 
colony,  that  the  bell  fchemes  with  regard  to  it 
have  not  been  purfued  with  perfeverance  i and 
that  in  particular  the  government  have  never 
done  any  thing  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fifhery,  which  might  have  proved  an  excel- 
lent nurfery  for  feamen,  and  given  to  France  a 
new  branch  of  commerce. 

The  fame  indifference  hath  been  carried  fiill  fur- 
ther. The  cod  fifh  frequent  particularly  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  as  high  up  as  at  the  diftance  of  four-* 
fcore  leagues  from  the  fea.  They  may  be  caught 
as  they  pafs  over  this  vaft  fpace.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  advantageous  to  eftablilh  a fettled  fifhery 
at  the  harbour  of  Mont  Louis,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a pleafant  river,  which  can  receive  vef- 
fels  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  which 
fhelters  them  from  every  kind  of  danger,  «The 
fifh  is  more  plentiful  there  than  any  where  elfe. 
Every  convenience  required  for  drying  the  fifh  is 
found  upon  the  fhores  j and  the  neighbouring 
lands  are  very  proper  for  paflure  grounds  or  cul- 
ture. Every  circumftance  induces  us  to  believe 
that  a colony  would  profper  in' that  fituation. 
This  was  the  opinion  in  1697  j and  an  affociation 
was  formed  at  this  period  to  begin  this  under- 
taking, by  the  attentib.n  of  Riverin,  an  ailive  and 
intelligent  man.  Numberlefs  Qbftaclcs  occafioned 
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the  failure  of  this  proje(ft,  which  hath  been  fince  book. 
refumed,  but  very  carelefsly  executed.  This  was  ^3^ 
a great  misfortune  for  Canada,  which,  had  it 
been  remarkable  for  any  fuccefs  of  this  kind, 
would  thereby  have  greatly  extended  it’s  connecr 
tions  with  Europe  and  with  the  Weft  Indies. 

Every  circumftance,  therefore,  confpired  to  ' 
promote  the  profperity  of  the  fettlements  in  Ca- 
nada, if  they  had  been  aftifted  by  the  men  who 
feemed  to  be  moft  interefted  in  them.  But  whence 
could  proceed  that  inconceivable  want  of  induf- 
try,  which  fufFered  them  to  remain  in  the  fame 
wretched  ftate  they  were  in  at  firft  ? 

It  muft  be  confefted,  that  the  nature  of  the  Difficui- 
climate  prefented  fome  obftacles  to  the  efforts  of  Fràn^hàd 
policy.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for 
lix  months  in  the  year.  At  other  times  it  is  not 

• u 1 L • » advan- 

navigable  by  night,  on  account  of  thick  fogs,  rages  from 
rapid  currents,  fand- banks,  and  concealed  rocks, 
which  make  it  even  dangerous  by  day-light. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  the  river  is  only 
practicable  for  veffels  of  three  hundred  tons  bur-» 
then,  and  even  thefe  are  frequently  impeded  by 
terrible  winds,  which  detain  them  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  this  fhort  palTage.  From  Mont- 
real to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders  meet  with  no 
lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which  oblige  them  to 
unload  their  canoes,  and  to  convey  them  and 
their  lading  a confiderable  way  by  land. 

^ Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh  in  the  fur  trade,  they 
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erefted  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a great  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  building  and  victualling 
of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  la- 
bours that  ought  to  have  engrofled  their  atten- 
tion. This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and 
perilous  track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  In- 
dians faw  the  formation  of  thefe  fettlements, 
which  might  endanger  their  liberty  Their  fufpi- 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the 
colony  was  feldom  free  from  war.  Neceffity  made 
all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their  manly  and  mili- 
tary education  rendered  them  hardy  from  their 
youth,  and  fearlefs  of  danger.  Before  they  had 
arrived  to  the  age  of  manhood,  they  would  tra- 
verfe  a vaft  continent  in  the  fummer-time  in  ca- 
noes, and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and 
inow.  Having  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fubfiftence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
Ilarving;  but  they  v/ere  under  no  apprehenfion, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies,  far 
worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  confiant 
labours  of  agriculture,  could  have  noattraflion  for 
men  accuftomed  to  an  adlive  but  wandering  life. 
The  court,  which  form  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or 
the  utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  the  averfion 
which  the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  be- 
llowing all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  mili- 
tary exploits  alone.  The  diftindlion  that  was 
chiefly  laviflied  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was 
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attended  with  the  mod  fatal  confequences.  It  not  ^ ^ 

only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alfo 
infpired  them  with  an  unconquerable  paflion  for 
every  thing  that  was  fplendid.  Profits  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands,  w'ere  laid  out  in  ornamenr, 
and  a real  poverty  was  concealed  under  the  trap- 
pings of  deftruftive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  date  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when  Origin  of 
La  Galiflbnicre  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  the 
a man  poflefiTed  of  very  extenfive  knowlege,  adive 
and  refolute,  and  of  a courage  the  more  deady,  «n  Canada, 
as  it  was  the‘effe£t  of  reafon.  The  Englidi 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Sc. 
Lawrence.  He  thought  this  an  unjud  claim, 
and  was  determined  to  confine  them  within  the  ' 
peninfula,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  the 
boundary  fettled  even  by  treaties.  Their  ambi- 
tion of  incroaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particu- 
larly towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  River,  he  like- 
wife  thought  unreafonable.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  their  pofleflions,  and  was  fully  deter- 
mined they  fhould  not  pafs  them.  His  fuccefibr, 
who  v/as  appointed  while  he  was  preparing  the 
means  of  accomplidiing  this  vad  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  ail  the  warmth  they  deferved. 
Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  eredled  on  all 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fydem  which  the  court  had 
adopted,  perhaps,  without  forefeeing,  or,  at 
lead,  without  fufficiently  attending  to  the  confe- 
tjuences. 


At 
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® XV?.  ^ period  began  thofe  hoftilicies  between 

K — the  Englifh  and  the  French  in  North  America, 
which  were  rather  countenanced  than  openly 
avowed  by  the  refpeflive  mother-countries.  This 
clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  wax  was  per- 
fedly  agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees^ 
and  without  expofing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a time  when  the  enemy 
had  impofed  jtheir  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated 
checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  difclofed  the  political  defigns  of  her  rival. 
George  II.  thought  that  a clandeftine  war  was  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fuperiority  of  his  maritime 
forces.  His  fhips  were  ordered  to  attack  thofe  of 
the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Enolifh 
accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  ftiips 
• they  met  with,  and  in  1758  fleered  towards  Cape- 
Breton. 

of  Canada,  had  already 
ïn  been  attacked  in  1745  j and  the  event  is  of  fo  fin- 

‘ ' gular  a nature,  that  it  deferves  a particular  detail. 
The  plan  of  this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton, 
and  Nevv-England  bore  the  expence  of  it.  A 
merchant,  named  Pepperel,  who  had  excited,  en- 
couraged and  direded  the  enthufiafm  of  the  co- 
lony, was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 

of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a fquadror^ 
from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape- 
Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it  ; though 
the  advantage  of  a furprife  would  have  feeuxed 

the 
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the  landing  without  oppofition  j though  they  had  ® 
.but  600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  8co  in- 
habitants haftiiy  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  under- 
taking was  ftill  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed,  could  be  expeded  from  a militia  fuddenly 
alTembled,  who  had  never  feen  a fiege  or  faced  an 
enemy,  and  were  to  ad  under  the  diredion  of  fea^ 
officers  only  ? Thefe  unexperienced  troops  ftood 
in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  fome  fortunate  inci- 
dent, which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
lingular  manner. 

The  conftrudion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  w'ere  eager  of 
being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  them  a comfortable  fubfift- 
ence.  WTen  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
have  paid  them  appropriated  to  themfelvcs  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  aflert 
their  right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been 
lhared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no 
redrefs.  Their  indignation  againft  thefe  rapacious 
extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a height,  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  had  lived  in  open  re- 

bellion for  fix  months,  when  the  Engliffi  appeared 
before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe. 
The  foldiers  made  the  firfl:  advances  j but  their 
çommandçrs  miftrufted  a generofity  of  which  they 
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themfelvcs  were  incapable.  Had  thefe  mean  op- 
preflbrs  conceived  it  pofTible  that  the  Ibldiers 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
difpofition,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  while 
they  were  forming  their  camp,  and  beginning  to 
open  their  trenches.  Befiegers  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  would  have 
been  difconcerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  firft  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifh  the 
undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  only  defirous  of  Tallying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferring  j and 
their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a manner  pri- 
foners,  till  a defence  fo  ill  managed  had  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  whole 
ifland  fhared  the  fate  of  Louifbourg,  it’s  only  bul- 
wark. 

This  valuable  pofieffion,  reftored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la- Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Engliffi  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  fliips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  carrying  16,000  well-difciplined  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a league  of 
Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a greater  diftance,  becaufe 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery 
and  other  neceflaries  for  a confiderable  fiege,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  landing  imprac- 
ticable near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
. that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  faw  the  dangers 
3 and 
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and  difficulties  they  had  to  exped  j but  far  from  ' 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  fl^a- 
tagem;  and  while  by  extending  their  line  they 
threatened  and  commanded  the  whole  coaft,  they 
landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  Cor- 
moran. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French 
had  fortified  it  with  a good  parapet  planted  with 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they  had. polled 
2000  excellent  foldiers  and  fome  Indians.  In 
front  they  had  made  fuch,a  clofe  hedge  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
fended. This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed 
all  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  ac^  a 
diftance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a verdant 
plain.  ’ 

This  would  have  preferved  the^colony,  had  the 
affailants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing, 
and  to  advance  with  the  confidence,  that  they  had 
but  few  obftacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
have  periffied  on  the  lliore,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking  ; efpecially  as  the  fea  was  juft  then 
very  rough.  This  unexpefled  lofs  might  have  in- 
terrupted the  whole  projedl. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  French.  The  Englifh  had  fcarce  begun  to 
move  towards  the  fhore,  when  their  enemies 
. haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for 
- them.  By  the  brifk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed 
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^ ac.rheir  boats,  and  flill  more  by  the  premature 
removal  of  the  boughs  that  mafked  the  forces, 
which  it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  French 
to  conceal,  they  guefled  at  the  danger  they  were 
going  to  rulh  into.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  efFeil  their  land* 
ing  upon  but  a rock,  which  had  been  always 
deemed  inacceffible.  Genera]  Wolfe,  though 
much  taken  up  in  re-imbarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the  fignal  to  Major 
Scot  to  repair  thither. 

The  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  fpot 
with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft, 
and  finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping 
out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  a hundred  of  his  men,  who 
had  been  fent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He 
found  only  ten.  W^ith  thefe  few,  however,  he 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and 
fixty  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknels,  he 
ftood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a thicket,  till  his 
brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous 
waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  that  im- 
portant poll,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their 
landing. 

T'he  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy 
had  got  a firm  footing' on  land,  betook  themfelves 
to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  ffiut  themfelves 
up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaule  the  lea  fand,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  ufc,  is  by  no  means  fit  for 
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works  of  mafonry.  The  revetements  of  the  fe-  book 
veral  curtains  were  entirely  crumbled  away,  v— 
There  was  only  one  cafeinent  and  a fmall  maga- 
zine that  were  bomb  proof*  The  garrifon  which 
was  to  defend  the  place  confided  only  of  2906 
men. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
the  befieged  were  determined  to  make  ari  obdi- 
nate  refidânce.  While  they  were  employed  in 
defending  themfelves  with  lb  much  firmnefs,  the 
fuccours  they  expected  from  Canada  might  poffi- 
bly  arrive*  At  all  events,  this  refidance  might  be  the 
means  of  preferving  that  great  colony  from  all 
further  invafion  for  the  remainder  of  the  Cam- 
paign. It  is  fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were 
confirmed  in  their  refolution  by  the  courage  of  a 
•woman*  Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually 
upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand  ; 
and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day,  feemed  to 
difputewith  the  governor,  her  hufband,  the  glory 
of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at 
the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  maderly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and 
General  Amherd.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an 
affaulr,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fudain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  ffiewed 
more  refpcft  for  his  enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than 
to  fully  his  glory  by  any  aCd  of  barbarity  or 
avarice. 

The  conqued  of  Cape-Breton  opened  the  way 
into  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war 
was  removed  thither,  or  rather  the  fcenes  of  perience 
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■■  bloodflied,  which  had  long  been  adled  over  that 
I /immenfe  country,  were  multiplied.  The  caufe  of 
thefe  proceedings  was  this. 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where 
the  fineft  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greatefl: 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted, 
or  yielded  lefs  than  it  did  at  firfl:,  their  trade 
turned  fouthward,  where  they  difcovered  the 
Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
River.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the 
Flips  that  fail  up  the  river  Sc.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
in  barges  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a neck  of  land,  where  the 
French, upon  their  firft  fettling,  builtFortNiagara. 
It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the  river  Ohio  is  found, 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  and 
being  increafed  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Miftiffippi. 

The  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag- 
nificent canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fifted  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way, 
which  was  much  ftiorter  and  eafier  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a body  of  troops 
that  were  fenc  over  to  Canada  in  1739,  to  aflift 
the  colony  of  Louifiana,  then  engaged  in  an  open 
war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the 
fouthern  road  was  again  forgotten,  and  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  year  1753.  At  that  period, 
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feveral  fmall  forts  were  ere6ted  along  the  Ohio,  book 
the  coiirfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four  > f 
years  pad.  The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  forts 
' took  it’s  name  from  the  governor  Duquefne  who 

had  built  it. 

: 

The  Englifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without 
concern  French  fettlements  raifed  behind  them^ 
which  joined  to  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to 
fnrround  them.  They  were  apprehenfive  led  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  which  were  to  form  the 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  diould 
not  prove  a fufEcient  barrier  againd  the  attempts 
of  a redlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Urged  by 
this  motive,  they  themfelves  paded  thefe  famous 
mountains,  to  difpute  the  pofleffion  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  This  fird  dep  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  were  fuccef- 
fively  fent  out,  were  routed;  and  the  forts  were 
demolidied  as  fad  as  they  were  built. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  they  reflected  on  the  mother- 
country,  a large  body  of  troops  was  fent  over, 
under  the  command  of  General  Braddock.  In  the 
fummerof  1755,  as  this  general  was  marching  to  ' 
attack  Fort  Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon 
and  6000  men,  he  was  furprifed;  within  four 
leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650 
Indians,  and  all  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un- 
accountable difader  put  a dop  to  the  march  of 
three  numerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occafioned  by  this  ac- 
cident, made  them  haden  back  to  their  quarters, 
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B vv?  ^ campaign,  all  their  motions  were 

u— V — guided  by  the  moft  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  per- 
plexity, and  though  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Englifh,  ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in 
Auguft  1756.  It  was  originally  a fortified  maga- 
zine at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the 
lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  center  of 
Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a fituation,  that  many 
’ works  had  from  time  to  time  been  eredled  there, 
which  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  mod  capital 
pods  in  thofe  parts.  It  was  garrifoned  by  1800 
men,  with  121  pieces  of  cannon,  and  great  plenty 
of  dores  of  all  kinds.  Though  fo  well  provided, 
it  furrendered  in  a few  days  to  the  impetuous 
and  bold  attacks  of  3000  men  who  were  laying 
fieee  to  it. 

In  Augud  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  In- 
dians marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  was  judly  confidered  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Englifh  Settlements,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  dedined  againd  Ca-- 
nada.  Nature  and  art  had  confpired  to  block  up 
the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 
accefs  impracticable.  Thefe  advantages  were 
further  drengthened  by  feveral  bodies  of  troops, 
placed  at  proper  didances  in  the  bed  pofltions. 
Yet  thefe  obftacles  were  furmounted  with  fuch 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been 
memorable  in  hidory,  had  the  fcene  of  adlion 
lain  in  a more  didinguifhed  fpot.  The  French, 
after  killing  or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties 
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thev  met  with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and  book. 
forced  the  garrifon^  confiding  of  2264  men,  to  ■ ^ ' _■ 

capitulate. 

This  frefh  difader  roofed  the  Englifh.  Theif 
generals  applied  themfelves  during  the  winter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the 
feveral  troops  under  a proper  difcipline;  They 
made  them  exercife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army, 
confiding  of  6300  regulars  and  13,000  militia  . 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  aflembled  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacra- 
ment, which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations, 
and  marched  up  to  Carillon,  which  was  only  at  the 
didance  of  one  league. 

That  fort  which  had  been  but  lately  erefled 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  cover  Canada, 
was  not  of  fufhcient  extent  to  withdand  the  forces 
that  were  marching  againd  it.  Intrenchments 
were  formed  hadily  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
with  dems  of  trees  heaped  up  one  upon  another, 
and  large  trees  were  laid  in  front,  the  branches 
of  which  being  cut  and  fliarpened,  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  chevaux-de-frife.  The  colours  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  behind  which 
lay  3500  men. 

The  Englilh  were  not  difmayed  at  thefe  for- 
midable appearances,  being  fully  determined  to 
remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages 
in  a country  where  the  profperity  of  their  trade 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  On  the 
8th  of  July  1758,  they  rufhed  upon  thefe  palli- 
fades  with  the  mod  extravagant  fury.  Neither 
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were  they  difconcerted  by  the  French  firing  upon 
them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  while  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  They  fell 
upon  the  fliarp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  ftumps  and  boughs  through  which  their 
eagernefs  had  made  them  rufh.  All  thefe  lofles 
ferved  but  to  increafe  their  impetuous  rage, 
which  continued  upwards  of  four  hours,  and 
cod  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before 
they  would  give  up  this  rafh  and  defperate  under- 
taking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  fmaller  ac- 
tions. They  did  not  attack  one  poll  without  meet- 
ing with  a repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was 
beaten,  and  every  convoy  intercepted.  The  feve- 
rity  of  the  winter  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  fe- 
cure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  feafon  the  In- 
dians and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the 
frontiers,  and  into  the  very  center  of  the  Englifli 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owen  to  a falfe  princi- 
ple of  government.  The  court  of  London  had  al- 
ways entertained  a notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
their  navy  was  alone  fufficient  to  afiert  their  domi- 
nion in  America,  as  it  afforded  a ready  convey- 
ance for  fuccours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the 
enemy’s  forces. 

Though  experience  had  fhew’n  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea,,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavôur,  by 
a proper  choice  of  generals,  to  rectify  the  fatal  ef- 
fects it  had  produced.-  Almoft  all  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  this  fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of 
abilities  and  adivity. 
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The  armies  were  not  likely  to  make  amends 
for  the  defeds  of  their  commanders.  The  troops 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage,  which  is  the  charadteriftic  of 
the  Englilli  foldiers,  arifing  from  the  climate,  and 
ftill  more  from  the  nature  of  their  governments 
but  thefe  national  qualities  were  counterbalanced 
or  extinguifhed  by  the  hardfliips  they  underwent, 
in  a country  deflitute  of  all  the  conveniencies  that 
Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies, 
it  was  compofed  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who 
were  not,  like  mod  of  the  French  colonifts,  inured 
to  daughter  by  a habit  of  hunting,  and  by  military 
ardor. 

To  thefe  difad  vantages,  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things,  were  added  others  altogether  owen  to 
mifcondiidt.  The  pods  ereiSted  for  the  fafety  of 
the  feveral  Englifli  fettlements,  were  not  fo  con- 
trived as  to  fupport  and  affid  each  other.  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  intereds,  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments, 
which  alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their  mea- 
fures.  The  feafon  of  aftion  was  waded  in  vain 
altercations  between  the  governors  and  the  co- 
lonids.  Every  plan  of  operation  that  met  with 
oppofition  from  any  fet  of  men  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made 
public  before  the  execution,  and  by  that  means 
rendered  abortive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
irreconcileable  hatred  fubfiding  betweçn  thçra 
?ind  the  Indians. 
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These  nations  had  always  (hew’n  a vifible  par- 
tiality for  the  French,  in  return  for  their  kind- 
nefs  in  fending  them  miffionaries,  whom  they 
confidered  rather  as  ambafladors  from  the  prince, 
than  as  fent  from  God.  Thefe  miffionaries,  by 
ftudying  the  language  of  the  favages,  conform- 
ing to  their  temper  and  inclinations,  and  putting 
in  pra6lice  every  attention  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
their  minds.  The  French  colonifts,  far  from 
communicating  to  them  the  European  manners, 
had  adopted  thofe  of  the  favages  they  lived  with: 
their  indolence  in  time  of  peace,  their  activity  in 
war,  and  their  confiant  fondnefs  for  a wandering 
life.  Several  officers  of  diftinflion  had  even  been 
incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoufy 
of  the  Englifh  has  traduced  them  on  this  account, 
and  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  affert  that  thefe  ge- 
nerous men  had  given  money  for  the  ficulls  of  their 
enemiesj  that  they  joined  in  the  horrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifoners,  imi- 
tated their  cruelties,  and  partook  of  their  barba- 
rous feftivals.  But  thefe  enormities  would  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftituted  nati- 
onal to  religious  fanaticifm,  and  are  more  inclined 
to  hate  other  nations,  than  to  love  their  own  go- 
vernment. 

Tiîe  Arong  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
French  was  produ6live  of  the  mofl  inveterate  ha- 
tred againfl  the  Englifh.  Of  all  the  European 
favages,  thefe  were,  in  their  opinion,  the  hardefl 
p tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  madnefs;  and 
they  even  thirfled  for  Englifh  blood,  when  they 
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found  that  a reward  was  offered  for  their  deftruc- 
tion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  expelled  their  native 
land  by  foreign  affaffins.  The  fame  hands  which 
had  enriched  the  Englifh  colony  with  their  furs, 
now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  deflroy  it.  The  In- 
dians purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  they  did  the  wild  beafts.  Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objedt  was  daughter. 
They  deftroyed  armies  which  the  French  only 
wifhed  to  fubdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been  con- 
ducted into  a lonely  habitation,  the  woman  imme- 
diately cutoff  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  drink 
the  blood  that  ran  from  it.  A Jefuit  miffionary 
reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  ac- 
tion, her  anfwer  was  ; my  'children  muji  he  war- 
rioursy  and  therefore  muji  be  Jed  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  an 
Englifli  fleet,  confiftingof  three  hundred  fail,  and 
commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,  entered  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  end  of  June  1759.  On 
a dark  night,  and  with  a very  favourable  wind, 
eight  fire  fhips  were  fent  out  to  deflroy  it.  Not 
a fhip,  nor  a man  could  have  efcaped,  if  the 
operation  had  been  carried  on  with  that  degree 
offkill,  coolnefs,  and  courage  which  it  required. 
But  thofe  who  had  undertaken  it  were  perhaps 
deficient  in  every  one  of  thefe  qualities,  or  at 
leaft  did  not  unite  them  all.  Impatient  to  fecure 
their  return  to  land  they  fet  fire  to  the  fhips  un- 
der their  management  a great  deal  too  foon,  and 
the  enemy  being  warned  by  this  of  the  danger 
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that  threatened  them,  efcaped  it  by  their  adivity 
and  boldnefs,  at  the  expence  only  of  two  fmall 
yeffels. 

While  the  naval  forces  had  fo  fortunately  ef- 
caped being  deftroycd,  the  army,  confifting  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  was  attacking  Levy  Point, 
drove  away  the  French  troops  which  were  in- 
trenched there,  erefted  their  own  batteries,  and 
bombarded  Quebec  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 
This  town,  though  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fhore 
of  the  river,  was  neverthelefs  at  no  greater  dif- 
tance  from  it  than  fix  hundred  toifes. 

But  thefe  djfadvantages  did  not  lead  to  the 
defign  which  the  Englifli  had  in  view.  Their 
intentions  was  to  become  mafters  of  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  and  the  coafl;  by  which  they  mufi; 
have  reached  it,  was  fo  well  defended  by  re- 
doubts, batteries,  and  troops,  that  it  feemed  in- 
accefiible.  The  enemy  were  more  and  mor? 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  after  they  had  attempt- 
ed the  fall  of  Montmorency,  where  they  loft 
fifteen  hundred  m.en,  and  where  they  might 
eafily  have  loft  all  the  men  they  had  imprudently 
landed  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feafon  was  advancing. 
General  Amherfl:,  who  was  to  have  caufed  a di- 
yerfion  towards  the  lake  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  every  hope  was  even  given  up  of  for- 
cing the  French  in  their  pofi:§.  A general  dif- 
couragement  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when 
Mr.  Murray  propo.fed  to  go  with  die  army  ançl 
part  of  the  fleet  two  miles  above  the  town,  and 

to  feize  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  the 
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French  had  neglefled  to  guard,  becaufe  they  ^ 
thought  them  fufficiently  defended  by  the  very 
fteep  rocks  which  furrounded  them.  This  bril- 
liant and  fortunate  idea  was  eagerly  adopted.  On 
the  13th  December,  five  thoufand  Englifli  land- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  heights  before  day-break, 
and  without  being  perceived.  They  clambered 
up  without  lofing  any  time,  and  formed  the  line 
of  battle  on  the  top  of  them,  when  at  nine  o’clock 
they  were  attacked  by  two  thoufand  foldiers,  five 
thoufand  Canadians,  and  five  hundred  favages. 
The  aflion  began,  and  proved  favourable  to  the 
Englilh,  who  at  the  beginning  of  it  had  loft  the 
intrepid  Wolfe  their  general,  but  did  not  lofe  their 
confidence  and  refolution. 

This  was  gaining  a confiderable  advantage, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.  The  troops 
that  were  pofted  within  a few  leagues  of  the  field 
of  battle,  might  have  been  collected  in  twelve 
hours,  to  join  the  vanquiflied  army,  and  march  up 
to  the  conqueror  with  a fuperior  force.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  General  Montcalm,  who  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough 
before  he  expired,  to  confult  the  fafety  of  his  men, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their  difafter. 
This  generous  motion  was  over-ruled  by  the 
councU  of  war.  The  army  removed  ten  leagues 
off.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened 
from  his  poft  to  fucceed  Montcalm,  cenfured  this 
want  of  courage.  The  French  were  afhamed  of 
it,  wifhed  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  vi(ftory,  but  it  was  too  late,  (ÿebec,  though 
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® XV?.  ^ ^hree  parts  deflroyed,  had  capitulated  too  preci- 
u— yJj  pitately  on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  that  the  taking  of  this 
place  had  put  an  end  to  the  great  contefl;  in  North- 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a handful 
of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing,  who 
feemed  to  be  in  a defperate  condition,  would  dare 
to  think  of  protrading  their  inevitable  fate. 
They  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were  ca- 
- pable  of  doing.  They  haftily  completed  fome 
inrrenchments  that  had  been  begun  ten  leagues 
above  Quebec.  There  they  left  troops  fufficient 
to  (top  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  j and  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  to  concert  meafures  to  retrieve  their 
difgrace. 

' It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they 
fhould  march  with  an  armed  force  againft  Que- 
bec, to  retake  it  by  furprife,  or  if  that  fhould  fail, 
to  befiege  it  in  form.  They  had  nothing  in  readi- 
nefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  plan  was  fo  con- 
certed, that  they  fhould  enter  upon  the  undertak- 
ing juft  at  the  inftant  when  the  fuccours  expeded 
from  France  muft  necefTarily  arrive. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparations  were  already  made, 
when  the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  be- 
gan to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
a fmall  canal.  They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  put  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
confiding  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  fouli  fell 
down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  as 
early  as  the  20th  of  April  1760.  The  Englifh 

thought 
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thought  they  ftill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quar-  book. 
ters.  The  army,  already  landed,  came  up  with  . ^ 

an  advanced  guard  of  1500  men,  polled  three 
leagues  from  Quebec.  This  party  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been 
for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable  incidents,  which 
no  human  prudence  can  forefee. 

A GUNNER,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his 
boat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold 
of  a flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  was  car- 
ried down  the  ftream.  As  he  paflTed  by  Quebec, 
clofe  to  the  fliore,  he  was  feen  by  a centinel,  who 
obferving  a man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  help. 

The  Englifh  flew  to  his  affiftance,  and  found  him 
•motionlefs.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be 
a French  foldier,  and  carried  him  to  the  gover- 
nor’s houfe,  where  by  the  help  of  fpirituous  li-' 
quors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a moment. 

He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell  them 
that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  dif- 
patched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  retire 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had 
time  to  attack  their  rear.  A few  moments  later,  ^ 
they  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  re- 
taken. 

The  aflTailants  however  marched  on  with  an  in^ 
trepidity  which  indicated  that  they  expedled  every 
thing  from  their  valour,  and  thought  no  more  of 
a furprife.  They  were  within  a league  of  the 
town,  when  they  were  met  by  a body  of  4000 

qien,  who  were  fent  out  to  intercept  them.  The 

oqfet; 
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^ onfec  was  fliarp,  and  the  refinance  obftinate.  The 

Englifh  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leav- 
ing i8coof  their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
their  artillery  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 

' The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
Quebec;  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a ftrojig  Englifh  fquadron  was  coming  up  the 
river,  they  were  obliged  to  raile  the  fiege  on  the 
1 6th  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft  to  poft  till 
they  arrived  at  Montreal.  Thefe  troops,  which 
were  not  very  numerous  at  firfl:,  were  no\v  ex- 
ceedingly reduced  by  frequent  fliirmifiies  and 
continual  fatigues,  were  in  want  both  of  provi- 
fions  and  warlike  ftores,  and  found  themfelves  in- 
clofed  in  an  open  place  ; being  furrounded  by 
three  formidable  armies,  one  of  which  was  come 
down  and  another  up  the  river,  while  the  third 
had  pafled  over  lake  Champlain.  Thefe  mifer- 
able  remains  of  a body  of  feven  thoufand  men, 
who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had  fo  much 
fignalized  themfelves  with  the  help  of  a few  mi- 
litia and  Indians,  were  at  laft  forced  to  capitulate 
for  the  whole  colony.  The  conqueft  was  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  this  country 
was  added  to  the  pofleffions  of  the  Englifh  in 
North-America. 

Hath  the  ITow  Confined  are  the  views  of  politicks  ! The 
0f^cana°a  Engllfli  confidercd  this  acquifition  as  the  ultimate 
period  of  their  grandeur,  and  the  F'rench  mini- 
j flry  v/ere  not  more  enlightened  than  the  Britifh 
council.  On  one  hand  every  thing  was  thought 
• to  be  won  by  this  conqueft  ; on  the  other  every 
. ' ' thing 
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thino-  was  thought  to  be  loft  by  a facrifice  which  ® 
was  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  an  irreconcileable 
enemy.  Such  is  the  neceflary  concatenation  of 
the  events  which  inceflantly  change  the  interefts 
of  empires,  that  it  hath  often  happened,  and  will 
frequently  happen  hereafter,  that  the  moft  pro- 
found fpeculations,  and  the  meafures  apparently 
the  moft  prudent,  have  been,  and  will  ftill  be  er- 
roneous. The  advantage  of  the  moment  is  the  only 
thing  confidered,  in  circumftances  where  no- 
thing is  fo  common  as  to  fee  good  fpring  from  evil, 
and  evil  arife  from  good.  If  it  be  true  of  fome  in- 
dividuals, that  they  have  for  a long  time  wiflied 
for  what  has  proved  their  misfortune  ; it  is  ftill 
more  true  of  fovereigns.  The  caprices  of  fortune 
which  are  fo  apt  to  fport  with  the  prudence  of  man, 
are  never  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  occafion  for  it,  when  fome  unfortunate 
cafualty  is  concealed  in  a diftant  and  obfcure  futu- 
rity ; when  it  is  almoft  devoid  of  probability,  and 
when  fuppofing  it  Hiould happen  total  ruin  will  not 
be  theconfequence.  But  the  people  will  be  govern- 
ed by  a mad  miniftry,  when,  without  confidering 
the  tranquillity  and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  they  fhall 
think  of  nothing  but  it’s  aggrandizement  ; when 
without  confidering  whether  a miferable  little 
iQand  will  not  occafion  cares  and  expences  which 
cannot  be  compenfated  by  any  advantage,  they 
will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  with  the  frivo- 
lous glory  of  having  added  it  to  the  national  domi- 
nion : when  by  refufing  to  make  reftitutions  that 

were  agreed  upon,  they  lhall  cement  between  the 

ufurping 
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® XV?.  ^ ufurping  power  and  that  which  is  injured,  a hatred 
»- — 'T — ' which  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  followed  by  the 
cfFuhon  of  blood,  upon  the  fea  and  upon  the 
continent  : when,  for  the  prefervation  of  a few 
places,  it  fliall  be  neceflary  to  keep  a number  of 
foldiers  fliut  up,  who  will  grow  degenerate  by  a 
long  continuance  in  idlenefs  : when  lading  jea- 
loufies  lliall  be  excited,  or  pretenfions  encou- 
raged, which  are  ever  ready  to  be  renewed,  and 
to  engage  two  nations  in  war  with  each  other: 
when  it  dial  I be  forgotten,  that  a nation  fettled 
between  one  empire  and  another,  is  fometimes 
the  bed  barrier  that  can  be  interpofed  between 
them  ; and  that  it  is  imprudent  and  dangerous  to 
acquire,  by  the  extinflion  of  the  intermediate  na- 
tion, an  ambitious,  turbulent,  warlike,  and  power- 
ful neighbour  : when  it  fhall  be  forgotten,  that 
every  domain,  feparated  from  a date  by  a vad 
interval,  is  precarious,  cxpenfive,  ill-defended, 
and  ill-governed  j that  it  would  be,  beyond  any 
kind  of  doubt,  a real  misfortune  for  two  na- 
tions to  have  any  podefTion  on  one  fide  and 
on  the  other  of  a river  which  ferves  as  their 
boundary  : that  to  renounce  a country  claimed 
by  feveral  powers,  is  commonly  to  fpare  fu- 
perduous  expences,  alarms  and  conteds.j  and 
that  to  cede  it  to  one  of  thofe  who  were  de- 
firous  of  obtaining  it,  is  the  only  way  to  throw 
the  fame  calamities  upon  them  : in  a word, 
when  it  fhall  be  forgotten  that  a fovereign, 
who  is  really  a man  of  genius,  will  perhaps 
difplay  it  iefs  in  availing  himfelf  of  the  real 

advantages 
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advantages  of  his  country,  than  in  giving  up 
to  rival  nations  deceitful  advantages,  the  fatal 
confequences  of  which  they  can  only  be  fen- 
fible  of  in  procefs  of  time;  this  is  a kind  of 
fnare,  which  the  rage  of  extending  their  domi- 
nions will  ever  conceal  from  them. 
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ÎLngllfJj  Colonies  fettled  at  Hudfons  Bay’i 
Canada,  the  If  and  of  St.  John,  Newfound- 
land, - Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  New- 
> York,  and  Nezv-Jerfey. 

BOOK  H E defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity  hath 
. X been  the  paflion  of  all  ages.  The  entrails 
rirftexpe.  ofanimals,  and  the  blood  of  vidims,  hath  ap- 
theEngiifli  peared  to  fome  people  an  infallible  mode  or  dil- 
AmeSa.  coveting  the  deftiny  of  empires.  Others  have 
■ placed  the  fcience  of  divination  in  dreams,  which 
they  have  chofen  to  confider  as  the  moft  certain 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven.  Whole  nations 
have  pretended  to  compel  fate  to  reveal  itfeJf  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  prefages  equally  fri- 
volous. But,  the  confulting  of  the  ftars  hath 
been  the  mod  favourite  of  thefe  modes  of  au- 
guration.  Men  have  thought,  that  in  thefe  they 
beheld,  marked  out  in  charadlers  not  to  be  ef- 
faced, the  revolutions,  more  or  lefs  important, 
which  were  to  agitate  the  globe.  Thefe  reve- 
ries had  not  fubdued  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
only;  they  acquired  an  equal  afeendant  over 
men  of  the  firll  genius. 


Since 
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' SîNCÈ  foiifid  philôfophy  hath  deftroyed  thefe  b ô q kl 
' thimeraSj  mankind  have  fplit  Upon  another  rock,  ui— 

A fpirit  of  prefurhptioni  too  prevalehty  hath  in- 
duced mfen  td  belieVej  that'  riothirlg  was  more 
feafible  than  to  determine^  by  combinations  fettled 
without  much  difficultyj  what  was  to  happen  m 
politics.  Undoubtedlyi  it  Was  pbflible  for  per- 
fons  of  attention  and  reflection  to  forefee  fome 
events;  but  how  rttany  mi  (takes  will  not  happen 
to  one  fortunate  conjeCture  ! 

The  Britilh  iflands  hâve  been  drenched  îfi 
blood.  Numberlcfs  factions  and  feCts  have  de- 
Itroyed  each  other  there  with  a degree  of  obfhi- 
nacy,  the  fatal  example  of  which  hath  rarely  been 
difplayed  in  the  deplorable  ahnals  of  the  world; 

Who  could  have  corijeCtured,  that  the  profpe^ 
rity  of  North  America  would  have  arifen  frorri  fo 
many  calamities  ? 

England  was  only  knowh'i  in  America  by  her  Firftexpe- 
piracies,  which  were  often  fuccefsful;  and  alwayè  fheTng"ii(h 
bold^  when  Sir  Walter  Ralbigh  conceived  thé 
project  to  procure  his  nation  a fhare  of  thé  pro- 
digious riches;  which*  for  neat  a century  paft,  had 
flowed  from  that  hemifphere  intd  our’s.  This 
great  rhan*  who  was  boril  for  bold  undertakings, 
calt  his  eye  oh  the  feafterH  cdaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  talent  he  had,  of  bringing  men  over  td 
his  opinion;  by  reprefertting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
ftriking  light,  foon  procured  Hirri  afibciates;  both 
at  court  and  among  the  merchants.  The  coirl- 
pany  that  was  formed  in  cdnfequence  of  his  mag- 
nificent promifes,  obtained  of  government,  in 
1584,  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difcoverics 
VoL.  VII.  K that 
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that  fhould  be  made  ; and  without  any  further 
encouragement,  they  fitted  out  two  (hips  in  April 
following,  that  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which 
now  makes  a part  of  Carolina.  Their  command- 
ers, worthy  of  the  trufi;  repofed  in  them,  behaved 
with  remarkable  affability  in  a country  where 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  nation,  and  left  the 
favages  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the 
trade  they  propofed  to  open  with  them. 

The  reports  made  by  thefe  fuccefsful  naviga- 
tors on  their  return  to  Euiope,  concerning  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord- 
ingly fent  feven  (hips  the  following  fpring,  which 
landed  a hundred  and  eight  free  men  at  Roanoak, 
for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a fettlement.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages,  whom 
they  had  infulted,  and  the  refi,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  negleft  the  culture  of  the  land, 
were  perifhing  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when  a 
deliverer  came  to  their  relief. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
feamen  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who 
failed  round  the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had 
Ihew’n  in  that  great  expedition,  induced  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of  him  to  humble 
^Philip  II.  in  that  part  of  his  extenfive  domi- 
nions, where  he  ufed  to  difturb  the  peace  of 
other  nations.  Few  orders  were  ever  more  punc- 
tually executed.  The  Englifh  fleet  feized  upon 
St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral 
other  important  places,  and  took  a great  many 

rich 
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' rich  (hips.  His  inftruftions  were,  after  thefe 
operations,  to  proceed  and  offer  his  afliflance  to 
the  colony  at  Roanoak.  The  wretched  few  who 
furvived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  re- 
fufed  all  afTiftance,  and  only  begged  he  would 
convey  them  to  their  native  country.  The  admi- 
ral complied  with  their  requed  -,  and  thus  the  ex- 
pences  that  had  been  hitherto  bellowed  on  the 
fettlement  were  entirely  throw’n  away. 

The  afTociates  were  not  difcouraged  bv  this 
imforefeen  event.  From  time  to  time  they  fenc 
over  a few  colonifls,  who,  in  the  year  1589, 
amounted  to  a hundred  and  fifteen  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  under  a regular  government,  and  fully 
provided  with  all  they  wanted  for  their  defence, 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Thefe  beginnings  raifed  fome  expeda- 
tions,  but  they  were  fruftrated  by  the  difgrace  of 
Raleigh,  who  fell  a vi(d:im  to  the  caprices  of  his 
own  wild  imagination.  The  colony,  having  loft 
it’s  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  negledled  for  twelve  years, 
when  Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  afTociates,  refolved 
to  vifit  it  in  1602.  His  experience  in  navigation 
made  him  fufpefl  that  the  right  track  had  not 
been  found  out,  and  that  in  fleering  by  the  Ca- 
nary and  Caribbee  Ifiands,  the  voyage  had  been 
made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conjectures  induced  him 
to  fleer  away  from  the  fouth,  and  to  turn  more 
weftward.  The  attempt  fucceeded  j but  when  he 
reached  the  American  coaft,  he  found  himfelf 
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further  north  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before.  The  country  where  he  landed,  which 
now  makes  a part  of  New-England,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to  England. 

The  rapidity  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking 
made  a ftrong  imprefllon  upon  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants. Several  of  them  Joined  in  1606  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  country  that  Gofnold  had  dif- 
covered.  Their  example  revived  in  others  the  me- 
mory of  the  Roanoak  ; and  this  gave  rife  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  they 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  then  knowhi 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia, 
the  one  was  called  the  South-Virginia,  and  the 
other  the  North-Virginia  company. 

The  zeal  that  had  been  fhew’n  at  firfl  foon 
abated,  and  there  appeared  to  be  more  jealoufy  than 
emulation  between  the  two  companies.  Though 
they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firfl  lottery  that 
ever  was  draw’n  in  England,  their  progrefs  was 
fo  flow,  that  in  1614  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  perfons  in  both  fettlements.  That  fort 
of  competency  which  was  anfwerable  to^  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  was  then  fa 
general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted  to 
go  abroad  in  quefl  of  a fortune.  It  is  a fenfe  of 
misfortune  that  gives  men  a diflikc  to  their  na- 
tive country,  ftill  more  than  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring riches.  Nothing  lefs  than  feme  extraor- 
dinary commotion  could  then  have  fent  inhabit- 
ants even  into  an  excellent  country.  This  emi- 
gration was  at  length  occafioned  by  fuperflition,, 
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, which  had  given  rife  to  commotions  from  the 
collifion  of  religious  opinions. 

The  firft  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids, 
fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.  To  throw  a 
myfterious  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a favage 
worfliip,  their  rites  were  never  performed  but  in 
dark  receffes,  and  generally  in  gloomy  groves, 
where  fear  creates  fpeélres  and  apparitions.  Only 
a few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  myfteries, 
and  intrufted  with  the  facred  doflrines  -,  and  even 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubjedj  left  their  fe- 
crets  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane 
vulgar.  The  altars  of  a formidable  deity  were 
Itained  with  the  blood  of  human  vidtims,  and  en- 
riched with  the  moft  'precious  fpoils  of  war. 
Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  deemed  facred,  becaufe  the  Druids 
had  artfully  reprelfed  a thirft  after  riches,  by  in- 
culcating the  fundamental  do6lrine  of  the  endlefs 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority 
of  government  was  vefted  in  the  minifters  of  that 
terrible  religion  ; becaufe  men  are  more  power- 
fully and  more  conftantly  fwayed  by  opinion  than 
by  any  other  motive.  They  were  intrufted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  they  maintained 
through  life  the  afcendency  they  acquired  in  that 
early  age.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  caufes,  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their 
decifions  on  ftate  affairs  as  on  the  private  differ- 
ences between  individuals.  Whoever  dared  to 
rcfift  their  decrees,  was  not  only  excluded  from 
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® xvir.  participation  in  the  divine  myfteries,  but  even 
' — — ' from  the  fociety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  4 
crime  and  a reproach  to  hold  any  intercourfe  with, 
him  i he  was  irrevocably  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could 
put  an  end  to  his  miferies.  The  hiftory  of  human 
fuperftitions  affords  no  inflance  of  any  one  fo 
tyrannical  as  that  of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  only 
one  that  provoked  the  Romans  to  ufe  feverity  j 
with  fo  much  violence  did  the  Druids  oppofe  the 
power  of  thofe  conquerors. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  it’s 
influence,  when  it  was  totally  aboliflied  by  Chrifti- 
anity  in  the  feventh  century.  The  northern  na- 
tions, that  had  fucceffively  invaded  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Europe,  had  found  there  the  feeds 
of  that  new  religion,  amidft  the  ruins  of  an  em- 
pire that  was  fliaking  on  all  fides.  Their  indif- 
ference for  their  diftant  gods,  or  that  credulity 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance,  in- 
duced them  readily  to  embrace  a form  of  worftiip 
which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  it’s  ceremonies, 
could  not  but  attraft  the  notice  of  rude  and  fa- 
vage  men.  The  Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded 
pngland,  followed  their  example,  and  adopted 
without  difficulty  a religion  that  juftified  their 
conquefts,  expiated  the  criminality  of  them,  and 
infured  their  permanency  by  aboliftiing  the  an- 
cient forms  of  worlhip. 

The  effe6bs  were  fuch  as  might  be  expe<fte4 
from  a religion,  the  original  fimplicity  of  which 
was  at  that  time  fo  much  disfigured.  Idle  con- 
templations were  foon  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  active 
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and  focial  virtues  ; and  a ftupid  veneration  for  un- 
know’n  faints,  took  place  of  the  worlhip  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural 
caufes.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers 
and  offerings  would  atone  for  the  moft  heinous 
crimes.  Every  fentiment  of  reafon  was  perverted, 
and  every  principle  of  morality  corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  the  promoters  of  this 
confufion,  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  it. 
The  priells  obtained  that  refped  which  was  de- 
nied to  kings  i and  their  perfons  became  lacred. 
The  magiftrate  had  no  power  of  infpeifling  into 
their  conduft,  and  they  even  evaded  the  watch- 
fulnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded, 
and  even  fuperfeded  all  others.  They  found  means 
to  introduce  religion  into  every  queflion  of  law, 
and  into  all  ftate  affairs,  and  made  themfelves 
umpires  or  judges  in  every  caule.  When  faith 
fpoke,  every  one  lillened  in  filent  attention  to  it  s 
inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous  exceffes  of  the 
clergy  did  not  dwiiinifli  their  authority. 

This  authority  was  maintained  by  the  immenfe 
riches  the  clergv  had  already  acquired,  foon 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion  was  prelerved 
principally  by  facrifices,  and  required  firft  of  all 
that  of  fortune  and  earthly  poffeffions,  the  nobi- 
lity, who  were  foie  proprietors  of  all  eflates,  em 
ployed  their  llaves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  founua- 
tions.  Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they 
had  extorted  from  the  people  ; and  dripped 
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XVII.  lelves  to  fuch  a degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a fuf- 
ficiericy  fpr  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  de- 
fraying the  other  charges  of  government.  Thefe 
deficiencies  were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who 
were  the  caufe  of  them.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned in  any  of  the  public  expenc.es.  The  pay- 
Dient  of  taxes  with  the  revenues  of  the  church 
would  have  been  a facrilege,  and  a prollitution  of 
holy  things  to  profane  purpofes.  Such  was  the 
declaration  of  the  clergy,  and  the  l^ity  believed 
them,  The  poflelTion  of  the  third  part  of  the 
feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom,  the  free-will  of- 
ferings of  a deluded  people,  and  the  large  fees  re- 
quired for  all  priefUy  ofhees,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy,  ever  attentive  to, 
their  own  intereft.  They  found  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
menf,  that  by  divine  appointrnent  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  claim  wa$  fp  readily  admitted, 
that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of 
the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of 
the  pay  of  foldigs,  and  foiuietimes  of  the  falaries 
of  placemen. 

Rome,  which  at  firft  was  a filent  fpedlator  of 
thefe  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  the  rich  and  haughty  minifters 
. of  a Saviour  born  in  obfeurity,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a (hare  in  the 
fpoils  of  England.  The  firft  ftep  Ihe  took  was  to 
open  a trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufhered 
in  with  ibme  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor- 
tion to  the  credulity  qf  the  purchafers.  The  great 
pien,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in 
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pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafe 
u place  in  heaven  fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on 
earth.  The  popes  by  degrees  aflumed  the  prefent- 
ation  to  church  preferments,  which  at  firft  they 
gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold.  By  thefe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a tenth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  v/ere  carried  as 
far  as  they  pofTibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome 
afpired  to  the  fupreme ‘authority  over  it.  Her 
ambitious  deceit  was  covered  with  a facred  veil. 
She  fapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fet- 
ting  men  at  variance  with  themfelves,  and  avail- 
ing herfelf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  dorninion  over  them.  She  ufurped 
the  power  of  a defpotic  arbitrator  between  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his 
fubjefts,  between  one  potentate  and  another. 
She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with  her  fpiritual 
thunders.  But  fhe  wanted  emiflTaries  to  fpread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice  of  the  monks 
for  that  purpofe.  The  fecular  clergy,  notwith- 
llanding  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them  from 
forming  connections  in  the  world,  were  ftill  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  blood.  A fet  of  men,  fecluded  from 
fociety  by  Angular  inftitutions,  which  muft  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a blind  fubmiffion  to 
the  dictates  of  a foreign  pontiff,  were  belt  adapted 
to  fécond  the  views  of  fuch  a fovereign.  Thefe 
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^ xvn  ^ abjedl  fools  of  fuperftition  executed  their 

— ' fatal  employment  fuccefsfully.  By  their  intrigues, 
airiiled  with  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  England,  which  had  fo  long  withftood  the 
conquering  arms  of  the  antienc  Roman  empire,  be- 
came tributary  to  modern  Rome. 

At  length  the  paffions  and  violent  caprices  of 
Henry  VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence. 
The  abufe  of  fo  infamous  a power  had  already 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  prince  ven- 
tured at  once  to  flaake  ofFthe  authority  of  the  pope, 
abolifh  monafteries,  and  aflume  the  fupremacy 
over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other'  altera- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fuccelfor  to 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  were  openly  dif- 
culfed.  Something  was  taken  from  every  one; 
many  dodrines  and  rites  of  the  old  form  of  wor- 
(hip  were  retained  ; and  from  thefe  feveral  fyftems 
or  tenets  arofe  a new  communion,  dillinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important 
work,  found  theory  alone  too  fubtle,  and  thought 
it  mbft  expedient  to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  ceremonies.  Her  natural  tade 
for  grandeur,  and  the  defire  of  putting  a ftop  to 
the  difputes  about  points  of  doflrine,  by  enter- 
taining the  eye  with  the  external  parade  of  wor- 
thip,  inclined  her  to  adopt  a greater  number  of 
religious  rites.  But  fhe  was  reftrained  by  politi- 
cal confiderations,  and  was  obliged  to  facrifice 
fomething  to  the  prejudices  of  a party  that  had 
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raifed  her  to  the  throne,  and  was  able  to  maintain 
her  upon  it. 

Far  from  fufpecling  that  James  I.  would  exe- 
cute what  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  at- 
tempt, it  might  be  expeded  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  reftrain  ecclefiaftical  rites 
and  ceremonies:  that  prince,  having  been  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  Prelbyterians,  a fed 
which,  with  much  fpirltual  pride,  affeded  great 
fimplicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  au- 
{lerity  of  dodrine,  which  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcrip- 
ture  phrafes,  and  gave  none  but  fcripture  names 
to  their  children.  One  would  have  fuppofed  that 
fuch  an  education  muft  have  prejudiced  the  king 
againfl:  the  outward  pomp  of  the  catholic  worlhip, 
and  every  thing  that  bore  any  affinity  to  it.  But 
the  fpiritof  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  of 
education.  Stricken  with  the  epifcopal  jurifdidion 
which  he  found  eftabliffied  in  England,  and  which 
he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil 
government,  he  abandoned,  from  convidion,  the 
early  impreffions  he  had  received,  and  grew  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  a hierarchy  modelled  upon  the 
political  œconomy  of  a well-conftituted  empire. 
Inftigated  by  his  enthufiafm,  he  wanted  to  intro- 
duce this  wonderful  fyftem  into  Scotland,  his  na- 
tive country,  and  to  engage  a great  many  of  the 
Englifli,  who  ftill  dilTented,  to  embrace  it.  He 
even  intended  to  add  the  pomp  of  the  moft  awful 
ceremonies  to  the  majeftic  plan,  if  he  could  have 
carried  his  grand  projeds  into  execution.  But 

the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fctting  out, 
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* xvn.  ^ would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
\ ^ his  fyfrem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views, 
whenever  the  times  fhould  furnifh  a favourable 
opportunity;  and  reprefented  the  Prefbyterians 
to  him  as  a'l.Ke  dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne. 

Charles  readily  followed  his  advice,  which 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  def- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  fa- 

I ^ 

vourite,  the  moft  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the 
revolution  he  was  meditating,  he  promoted  feveral 
bifhops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  conferred  on  them  moft  of  the  offices 
' that  imparted  a great  (hare  of  influence  in  all 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now 
become  the  mafters  of  a prince  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the  inftlgations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
clergy,  of  exalting  ecclefiaftical  jurifdicftion  under 
the  jfhadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  multi- 
plied the  church  ceremonies  without  end, 'under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoftolical  inftitution  ; 
and  to  enforce  their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to 
adls  of  arbitrary  power  exercifed  by  the  king.  It 
• was  evident  that  there  was  a fettled  defign  of  re- 
ftoring,  in  all  it’s  fplendour,  what  the  Proteftants 
called  Romifti  idolatry,  though  the  moft  violent 
means  fhould  be  neceffary  to  compafs  it.  This 
projed  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a pre- 
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fumptuous  Queen,  who  had  brought  from  France 
an  immoderate  paffion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefc 
alarming  fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured,  even  in  tbefe  trouble-^ 
fome  times,  to  reftore  every  thing  to  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  was  become  more 
odious  to  the  diffenters,  fince  fo  many  cuftomsr 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered 
as  fuperftitious.  An  order  was  iffued,  that  both 
kingdoms  fhould  conform  to  the  worfhip  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  in- 
cluded the  Prefbyterians,  who  then  began  to  be 
called  Puritans,  becaufe  they  profefled  to  take  the 
pure  and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  praftice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all 
the  foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom, 
whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  their  opi- 
nions. This  hierarchal  worlhip  was  enjoined  to 
the  regiments,  and  trading  companies  difperfed 
in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  The  Englifii 
ambaffadors  were  alfo  required  to  feparate  from 
all  communion  with  the  foreign  Proteftants,  fo 
that  England  loft  all  the  influence  Ihe  had  ac- 
quired abroad,  as  the  head  and  lupport  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  Puritans  w^ere 
divided  between  fubmiffion  and  oppofition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  ftoop  to  yield,  nor  take  the 
pains  to  refift,  turned  their  views  towards  Noith- 

o America, 
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® XVI?  ^ America,  in  fearch  of  that  civil  and  religious  In 

w — V berty  which  their  ungrateful  country  denied  them* 

Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  perfecuting  them  more  at  leifure,  attempted  to 
preclude  thefe  devout  fugitives  from  this  afylum, 
where  they  wanted  to  worlhip  God  in  their  own 
way  in  a defert  land.  Eight  /hips  that  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  Thames,  ready  to  fail,  were  flopped  ; 
and  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  been  detained  there 
by  that  very  king,  whom  he  afterwards  brought 
to  the  fcafFold.  Enthufiafm,  however,  flronger 
than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every 
obflacle  ; and  that  part  of  America  was  foon  filled 
with  Prefbyterians.  The  fatisfaftion  they  enjoyed 
in  their  retreat,  gradually  induced  all  thofe  of 
their  party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not  fo  evil- 
minded  as  to  delight  in  the  view  of  thofe  dreadful 
fcenes,  which  foon  after  made  England  a fcene 
of  blood  and  horror.  Many  were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  times, 
•with  a view  of  advancing  their  fortunes.  In  a 
word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  increafe 
their  population,  Thoufands  of  unhappy  men, 
opprefled  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  fpirit  of 
their  fovereigns,  took  refuge  in  that  hemifphere  j 
concerning  which  we  fhall  now  purfue  our  inqui- 
ries, and  endeavour,  before  we  quit  the  fpot,  to 
gain  fome  information  refpedlirig  it. 

Pariiiei^bfi.  It  is  furprifing  that  fo  little  Ihould  have  been 
Old  and  know’n  of  the  New  World,  for  fo  long  a time 
Woridi*^  ' after  it  was  difcovered.  Barbarous  foldiers  and 
rapacious  merchants  were  not  proper  perfons  to 
give  us  juft  and  clear  notions  of  this  hemifphere. 

It 
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It  was  the  province  of  philofophy  alone  to  avail  ^ 
itfelf  of  the  informations  fcattcred  in  the  accounts 
of  voyages  and  mifilonaries,  in  order  to  lee  Ame- 
rica fucla  as  nature  hath  made  it,  and  to  find  out 
it’s  analogy  to  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent 
has  not  half  the  extent  of  furface  that  the  old  has. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  fingu- 
larly  alike,  that  we  might  eafiiy  be  inclined  to 
draw  confequences  from  this  particular,  if  it  were 
not  always  neceftary  to  be  upon  our  guard  againft 
the  fpiric  of  fyftem  which  often  ftops  us  in  our 
refcarches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  attain- 
ing it. 

The  two  continents  feem  to  form,  as  it  were, 
two  broad  tracks  of  land  that  begin  from  the 
Ardic  pole,  and  terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, divided  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft  by  the  ocean 
that  furrounds  them.  Whatever  may  be  the 
Xlrudure  of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  quality 
or  fymmetry  of  their  form,  it  is  evident  that  their 
equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition. 
It  is  the  inconftancy  of  the  fea  that  conftitutes  the 
folid  form  of  the  earth.  To  fix  the  globe  upon 
it’s  bafis,  it  Teemed  neceftary  to  have  an  element 
which,  floating  inceftfantly  round  our  planer, 
might  by  it’s  weight  counterbalance  all  other 
fubftances,  and  by  it’s  fluidity  reftore  that  equi- 
librium which  the  conflid  of  the  other  elements 
might  have  difturbed.  Water,  by  it’s  natural 
fluduation  and  weight,  is  the  moft  proper  ele- 
ment to  preferve  the  connedion  and  balance  of 
the  Tcveral  parts  of  the  globe  round  it’s  center.^ 
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^ If  our  hemirphere  has  a very  wide  extent'of  cori^ 

-»  tinent  to  the  North,  a inafs  of  water  of  equal 
weight  at  the  oppofite  part  will  certainly  pro-» 
duce  an  eqtiilibriunn.  If  under  the  tropics  wG 
have  a rich  country  covered  with  men  and  ani- 
mals } under  the  fame  latitude  America  will  have 
a Tea  filled  with  fifh.  While  forelts  full  of  trees, 
bending  with  the  largeft  fruits,  quadrupeds  of 
the  greateft  fize,  the  mofl  populous  nations,  ele- 
phants and  men,  are  a load  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  it’s  fertility 
throughout  the  torrid  zone;  at  .both  poles  are 
found  whales,  with  innumerable  multitudes  of 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infecfts,  and  all  the 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  feas, 
as  it  were,  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and 
prevent  it’s  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide: 
if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men,  can  be 
faid  to  have  any  weight  on  a globe,  where  all 
living  creatures  are  but  ’a  tranfient  modification 
of  the  earth  that  compofes  it.  In  a word,  the 
ocean  rolls  over  this  globe  to  fafliion  it,  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  laws  of  gravity.  Some- 
times it  covers  a hemifphere,  a pole,  or  a zone, 
which  at  other  times  it  leaves  bare;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  feems  to  aflfedl:  the  equator,  more  efpecially 
as  the  cold  of  the  poles  in  fome  meafure  eontradls 
that  fluidity  which  is  eflfential  to  it,  and  from 
which  it  receives  all  it’s  power  of  motion.  It  is 
chiefly  between  the  tropics  that  the  fea  extends 
kfelf  and  is  agitated,  and  that  it  undergoes  the 
greateft  change,  both  in  it’s  regular  and  periodi- 
cal motions,  as  well  as  in  {-hofe  violent  agitations 
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f^ccafionally  excited  in  it  by  tempeftüous  windsi  book 

^ ^ ^ XVII 

The  actraftion  of  the  fun^  and  the  fermentations  « -,  ij 
occafioned  by  it’s  continual  heat  in  the  torrid 
zone,  muft  have  a very  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  ocean*  The  motion  of  the  moon  adds 
a new  force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fea,  to 
conform  itfelf  to  this  double  impulfe^  muff,  it 
would  feem,  flow  towards  the  equator.  Nothing 
but  the  flatnefs  of  the  globe  at  the  poles  can  pof- 
'fibly  account  for  that  immenfe  extent  of  water, 
that  has  hitherto  concealed  from  us  the  lands  near 
the  South  pole.  The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  thé 
boundaries  of  the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and 
frozen  zones  be  not  nearer  to  the  center  ,of  the  ' 

earth  than  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  the  fea  there- 
fore that  maintains  an  ^equilibrium  with  the  land^ 
and  difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  that 
compofe  it.  One  proof  that  the  analogous  por- 
tions of  land,  which  the  two  continents  of  thé 
globe  prefent  at  firfl;  view,  are  not  elTcntially'ne- 
ceflTary  to  it’s  conformation,  is,  that  the  New 
Hemifphere  has  remained  covered  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  fea,  a much  longer  time  than  the 
Old.  Befides,  if  there  be  an  evident  fimilarity 
between  the  two  hemifpheres,  there  are  alfo  dif- 
ferences between  them,  which  will  perhaps  deftroy 
that  harmony  we  think  we  obferve. 

When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and  ^ 

fee  the  local  correfpondence  between  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  that  of  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and 
VoL.  VII.  L thofe 
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thofe  of  Monomotapa  ; we  are  Ilricken  with  the 
fimilarity  of  the  feveral  forms  this  pidlure  pre- 
fen ts.  Land  feems  on  all  fides  to  be  oppofed  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  fcat- 
tered  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a counter- 
poife,  and  the  fea,  by  it’s  fluctuation,  conftantly 
maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great  extent  of  the’ 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eafl:  and  Weft 
Indies,  with  the  fmall  fpace  which  the  ocean  oc- 
cupies between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of 
Brazil  i the  vaft  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the 
North,  with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South; 
the  direction  of  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and' 
Europe,  which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  with  that  of 
the  Cordeleras  which  run  from  North  to  South  ; 
the  mind  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  we  have  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  the  order  and  fymmetry  vanifli,  with 
which  we  had  embelliflied  our  fyftem  of  the  earth. 
The  obferver  is  ftill  more  difpleafed  with  his  con- 
jectures, when  he  confiders  the  immenfe  height  of 
the  mountains  of  Peru,  He  is  then  aftonilhed  to 
fee  a continent  fo  recent,  and  yet  fo  elevated,  the 
fea  fo  much  below  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains, 
and  yet  fo  recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that 
feemed  to  be  effectually  defended  from  it’s  attacks 
by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  however, 
an  undeniable  faCt,  that  both  continents  of  the 
New  Hemifphere  have  been  covered  with  the  fea. 
The  air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  rivers,  I which  in  America  are  wider  and 
of  greater  extent;  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the 
South  ; the  fpacious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes  to  the- 

North  j 
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North  i the  almoft  eternal  fnows  between  the 
tropics;  few  of  thofe  pure  fands  that  feem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  exhaufted  ground  ; no  men  en- 
tirely black;  very  fair  people  under  the  line;  a 
cool  and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry 
and  uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa;  a frozen  and 
fevere  climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  our  tem- 
perate climates  ; and  laftly,  a difference  of  ten  or 
twelve  degrees,  in  the  temperature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Hemifpheres  ; thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a 
world  that  is  ftill  in  it’s  infancy. 

Why  fhould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warrner  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moifture  the 
ocean  has  léft  behind,  in  quitting  it  long  after  our 
continent  was  peopled  ? Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
poffibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inha- 
bited as  early  as  Afia.  If  the  waters  that  flill 
moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  New  Hemi- 
fphere  had  not  covered  it’s  furface,  the  woods 
would  very  eafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens 
drained,  a foft  and  watery  foil  would  have  been 
made  firm,  by  ftirring  it  up,  and  expofing  it  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ; a free  paffage  would  have 
been  open  to  the  winds,  and  dikes  would  have 
been  raifed  along  the  rivers;  in  a word,  the  cli- 
mate would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this 
time.  But  a rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  de- 
notes a recent  world;  when  the  fea,  about  it’s 
coafis,  ftill  flows  obfeurely  in  it’s  channels.  A 
lefs  fcorching  fun,  more  plentiful  rains,  and 
thicker  vapours,  more  difpofed  to  ftagnate,  are 
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® xv?i  ^ evident  marks  of  the  jdecay  or  the  infancy  of 
V — ' nature. 

, The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa- 
ters having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, could  not  but  have  a great  influence  on  men 
and  animals.  From  this  diverfity  of  caufes  muft 
neceffarily  arife  a very  great  diverfity  of  effefls. 
Accordingly,  we  fee  more  fpecies  of  animals, 
by  two-thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  the  new; 
animals  of  the  fame  kind  confiderably  larger; 
monflers  that  are  become  more  favage  and  fierce, 
as  the  countries  have  become  more  inhabited. 
On  the  other  hand,  nature  feems  to  have  flrangely 
negle6led  the  New  World.  The  men  have  lefs 
flrength  and  lefs  courage;  no  beard  and  no  hair; 
they  have  lefs  appearances  of  manhood  ; and  are 
but  little  fufceptible  of  the  lively  and  powerful 
fentiment  of  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  every 
attachment,  the  firfl  inflindt,  the  firfl  band  of  fo- 
ciety,  without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  have 
neither  energy  nor  duration.  The  women,  who 
are  fhill  more  weak,  are  neither  favourably  treated 
by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little 
love  for  them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fub- 
fervient  to  their  will;  they  rather  facrifice  them  to 
their  indolence,  than  confecrate  them  to  their 
pleafures.  This  indolence  is  the  great  delight 
and  fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of  which 
the  women  are  the  victims,  from  the  continual 
labours  impofed  upon  them.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confefled,  that  in  America,  as  in  all  other 
parts,  the  men,  when  they  have  fentenced  the 
women  to  work,  have  been  fo  equitable  as  to 

take 
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take  upon  themfelves  the  perils  of  v/ar,  together  ® 
with  the  toils  of  hunting  and  fifhing.  But  their 
indifference  for  the  fex,  which  nature  has  in- 
trufled  with  the  care  of  multiplying  the  fpecies, 
implies  an  imperfection  in  their  organs,  a fort  of 
ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of  America,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  people  in  our  continent,  who 
are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty.  This 
fcems  to  be  a natural  defeCt  prevailing  in  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  which  is  an  indication  of  it’s 
being  a new  country. 

But  if  the  Americans  be  a new  people,  are 
they  a race  of  men  originally  diftindt  from  thofe 
who  cover  the  face  of  the  Old  World  ? This  is  a 
queftion  which  ought  not  to  be  too  haftily  de- 
cided. The  origin  of  the  population  of  America 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we 
aiTert  that  the  Greenlanders  firfl  came  from  Nor- 
way, and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor} others  will  tell  us,  it  is  more  natural  tofup- 
pofc  that  the  Greenlanders  are  fprung  from  the 
Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a greater  refem- 
blance  than  to  the  Europeans,  If  we  ffiould 
fuppofe  that  California  was  peopled  from 
Kamtfchatka,  it  may  be  alked,  what  motive  or 
what  chance  could  have  led  the  Tartars  to  the 
north-weft  of  America  T Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be 
from  Greenland  or  from  Kamtfchatka  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  muft  have  gone 
over  to  the  New,  as  it  is  by  thofe  two  countries 
that  the  two  continents  are  connedted,  or  at  leaf}: 
approach  neareft  to  one  another.  Befides,  how 
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^ xvn.  ^ conceive  that  in  America  the  torrid  zone 

u— V— j can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  tlie  frozen 
zones  ? Population  will  indeed  fpread  from 
North  to  South,  but  it  mufl  naturally  have  begun 
under  the  equator,  where  life  is  cherilhed  by 
warmth.  If  the  people  of  America  could  not  come 
from  our  continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a new 
race,  we  muft  Jiave  recourfe  to  the  flood,  which 
is  the  Iburce  and  the  folution  of  all  difficulties  in 
the  hiflory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  it’s  old  inhabitants  took 
refuge  upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the 
Cordeleras,  which  are  far  higher  than  our  Mount 
Ararat.  But  how  could  they  have  lived  upon 
thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and  furrounded 
with  waters  ? Plow  is  it  poffible,  that  men,  who 
had  breathed  in  a pure  and  delightful  climate, 
could  have  furvived  the  miferies  of  want,  the  in- 
clemency of  a tainted  atmofphere,  and  thofe 
numberlefs  calamities,  which  mull  be  the  un- 
avoidable confequences  of  a deluge  ? How  will 
the  race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in 
^ thofe  times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  mife- 
rable  ages  that  mull  have  fucceeded  ? Notwith- 
flanding  all  thefe  obje6lions,  we  mufl:  allow  that 
America  has  been  peopled  from  thefe  wretched 
remains  of  the  great  devaftation.  Every  thino- 
exhibits  the  veftiges  of  a malady,  of  which  the 
human  race  ftill  feels  the  effeds.  The  ruin  of  ' 
that  world  is  ftill  imprinted  on  it’s  inhabitants. 
They  are  a fpecies  of  men  degraded  and  degene- 
rated 
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rated  in  their  natural  conftitution,  in  their  ftature, 
in  their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  underftanding, 
which  is  but  little  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilization. A damper  air,  and  a more  marOny 
ground,  muft  necellarily  have  infeded  the  firfh 
principles  of  the  fubfitfence  and  increafe  of  man- 
kind. It  muft  have  required  fome  ages  to  reftore 
population,  and  ftill  a greater  number  before  the 
ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried,  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  tillage,  and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings. 
'The  air  muft  neceffarily  be  purified  before  the 
Ilcy  could  clear,  and  the  fky  muft  neceflarily  be 
clear  before  the  earth  could  be  rendered  habit- 
able. The  imperfection  therefore  of  nature  in 
America  is  not  fo  much  a proof  of  it  s recent 
origin,  as  of  it’s  regeneration.  It  was  probably 
peopled  at  the  fame  time  as  the  other  hemifphere, 
but  may  have  been  overflowed  later.  The  large 
foffil  bones  that  are  found  under  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, fhew  that  it  had  formerly  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  enormous  quadrupeds,  whicji 
have  fince  difappeared  in  thofe  regions.  The 
gold  and  filver  mines  that  are  found  juft  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  figns  of  a very  an- 
cient revolution  of  the  globe,  but  latei  than  thofe 
that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  Am»erica  had,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemi- 
^here.  Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufticient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pire of  Mexico  and  Perui  for  though  we  find  no 
* -r  frace 
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trace  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opi- 
nions and  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  yet  we.  have  found  a police  and  a fo- 
ciety  eftabliflied,  inventions  and  pradices  which, 
though  they  did  not  fhew  any  marks  of  times  anr 
terior  to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a long 
feries  of  age's  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  For, 
though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  acountry  furroundr- 
ed  with  waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible 
obftacles,  muft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it 
to  unite  after  a time,  notwithftanding  they  might 
at  firfl  have  deftroyed  each  other  in  continual  and 
bloody  wars  j yet  it  was  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  could  invent  and  eftablifh  a form  of 
worfhip  and  a legiflation,  which  they  could  not 
polTibly  have  borrowed  from  remote  times  or 
countries.  It  required  a greater  number  of  ages 
to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech,  and 
that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a whole  nation  unconnefted  with  any  other,  and 
which  muft  itfelf  have  created  both  thefe  arts, 
than  it  would  take  up  days  to  perfedt  a child  in 
them.  Ages  bear  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  race,  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The 
whole  race  is  to  occupy  a vaft  field,  both  as  to 
fpace  and  duration,  while  the  individuals  have 
only  fome  moments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up, 
or  rather  to  run  over.  The  likenefs  or  uniform- 
ity obfervable  in  the  features  and  manners  of 
the  American  nations,  plainly  fliew  that  they  are 
not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  of  our  continent  which 
differ  fo  much  from  each  other]  but  at  the  fame 
time  this  circumftance  feems  to  confirm  that  they, 

did 
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did  not  proceed  from  any  foreign  hemifphere, 
\vith  which  they  have  no  kind  of  affinity  that  can 
indicate  an  immediate  defeent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
their  origin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both 
uncertain,  it  is  perhaps  more  interefting  to  in- 
quire whether  thofe  untutored  nations  are  more  or 
lefs  happy  than  our  civilized  people.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  rude 
man  left  to  mere  animal  inftindt,  who  paffes  every 
day  of  his  life  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
fpecies,  and  repofing  himfelf,  is  better  or  worfe 
than  the  condition  of  that  wonderful  being,  who 
makes  his  bedof  down,fpins  and  weaves  the  thread 
of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  himfelf,  hath  exchanged 
the  cave,  his  original  abode,  for  a palace,  and  hath 
varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants  in  a thoufand 
different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  mu  ft  look  for 
his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be 
as  happy  as  he  can  be?  Prefent  fubfiftencej  and, 
if  he  fhould  think  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty of  enjoying  that  bleffing.  The  favage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  the 
frigid  zones  by  civilized  focieties,  is  not  in  want  of 
this  firft  of  neceffaries.  If  he  fhould  lay  in  no  flores, 
it  is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  refervoirs  al- 
ways open  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifh  and  game 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage 
has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  the 
external  air,  or  commodious  fire-places  j but  his 
furs  anfwer  all  the  purpofesof  the  roof,  the  gar- 
ment 
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® ^ nient  and  the  flove.  Fie  works  but  for  his  own 

V-— ^ benefit,  fleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a uranger 
to  watchings  and  refilefs  nights.  W ar  is  a matter 
. of  choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  a con- 

dition of  his  nature,  not  a profeflion  annexed  to 
his  birth  ; a national  duty,  not  a domeftic  fervi-  ; 
tude.  The^favage  is  ferions  but  not  melancholy  Î 1 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  imprefiion  j 
of  thofe  pafiions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch  ' 
fhocking  and  .fatal  marks  on  our’s.  He  cannot  | 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defire,  nor  can  1 
he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Moft  of  the  • 
conveniencies  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does  ; 
rot  feel.  Pleafure  is  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe-  i 
tites  which  his  fenfes  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes 
from  unfatisfied  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un- 
eafinefs  ôf  mind  that  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  vanity.  In  a word,  the  favage  is  fubjed  to 
rone  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the 
civilized  man  enjoy?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
fome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He 
has  fofter  clothes,  and  a habitation  better  fecured 
asainft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the 
common  people,  who  are  to  be  the  fupport  and 
bafis  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
in  all  fiâtes  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
rot  be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequences  of  war  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the^police  have  reduced  them  to  a ftate  of 
flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  and  police  has  reduced  them  to  a 
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ftate  of  fervltude.  The  iraxed  governments  feern  book 
to  prefent  fome  prolpei^ls  of  happinefs  under  the 
protection  of  liberty  j but  this  happinefs  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  moft  fanguinary  exertions,  which 
repel  tyranny  for  a time  only,  that  it  may  fall  the 
heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later 
doomed  to  oppreflion.  Obferve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  the  death  of  Cæfar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
fuffer  it  ? Why  do  they  not  repel  the  incroach- 
nients  of  defpotifm  ; and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  enflave  ail  the  faculties  of  men, 
why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  powers  ? 

But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un- 
der the  rod  of  the  oppreffor?  Will  it  not  exafpe- 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  vidlim  to 
death?  The  complaints  of  Oaves  he  calls  rebel- 
lion, and  they  are  to  be  ftifled  in  a dungeon,  and 
fornetimes  put  an  end  to  on  a fcaffold.  The 
man  who  fliould  aflert  the  rights  of  man 
would  perifli  in  negleft  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  muft  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
authority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized 
pian  expofed  ! If  he  be  poOefled  of  any  property, 
he  knows  not  how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own, 
when  he  mult  divide  the  produce  between  the 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  lawyer 
who  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafte,  and 
the  collector  w'ho  çomes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 
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^xvH  ^ fliould  have  no  property,  how  can  he  be 

V— V — • aflfured  of  a permanent  fubfiftence  ? What  fpe- 
cies  of  induftry  is  fecured  againfl:  the  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  incroachments  of  govern- 
ment ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  be  afcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a wander- 
ing clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  But  if  in 
our  civilized  ftates,  confined  within  gates,  and  re- 
ftrained  within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  pef- 
tilence  (hould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a prifon 
■where  all  muft  expeél  to  perllh  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  flaughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor- 
tunately born  there,  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities  that  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaflal,  or  free  merce- 
‘nary,  digs  and  ploughs,  the  whole  year  round, 
lands  that  are  not  his  own,  and  the  produce  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even 
happy,  if  his  labour  can  procure  him  a lhare  of 
the  crops  he  has  fow’n  and  reaped.  Obferved 
and  harafled  by  a hard  and  reftlefs  landlord,  who 
grudges  him  even  the  ftraw  on  which  he  refis  his 
weary  limbs,  the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  dif- 
eafes,  which,  joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him 
wifh  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expenfive  cure, 

, followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whether  tenant 

or  fubjeft,  he  is  doubly  a Have  j if  he  fiiould 
poflefs  a few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathers 
upon  them  what  he  has  pot  fow’n  j if  he  be  worth 

but 
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but  a yoke  of  oxen  or  a pair  of  horfes,  he  muft  » 
employ  them  in  the  public  fervice;  if  he  fhould 
have  nothing  but  his  perfon,  the  prince  takes  him 
for  a foldier.  Every  where  he  meets  with  mailers, 
and  always  with  oppreflion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workmen  and  the  artift  who 
have  no  manufadure  of  their  own  are  at  the  mer- 
cy of  greedy  and  idle  mailers,  who,  by  the  privi- 
lec^e  of  monoply,  have  purchafed  of  government 
a power  of  making  indullry  work  for  nothing,  and 
of  felling  it’s  labours  at  a very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  victims,  by 
the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occalions  them,  and 
by  the  infolence  of  the  pomp  that  humiliates  and 
opprefles  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts 
that  are  performed  by  fire,  and  that  the  perils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  expofe  us  to, 
were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the 
ravages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  filhing; 
fuppofe  that  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting  the 
forrows  and  affronts  that  arife  merely  from  opi- 
nion, are  lefs  unhappy  than  the  favages,  who 
never  Ihed  a tear  in  the  moll  excruciating  tor- 
tures i there  would  Hill  remain  a wide  difference 
between  the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and  the 
wild  Indian,  a difference  entirely  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injuflice  that 
prevails  in  the  partial  dillribution  of  fortunes  and 
Hâtions  j an  inequality  which  is  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  caufe  of  oppreffion. 
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In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
hard  labour  itupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo 
as  to  render  them  infenfible  of  their  degradation  j 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them 
from  feeing  and  feeling  the  injuftice  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  policy  in  the  diftribution  of  good 
and  evil.  How  often  have  we  bear’d  the  poor 
man  expoftulating  with  heaven,  and  afking  what 
he  had  done,  that  he  fhould  deferve  to  be  born  in 
an  indigent  and, dependent  ftation?  Even  if  great 
conflicts  were  infeparable  frdm  the  more  exalted 
nations,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the 
focial  ftate  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  the 
cbfcure  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe 
conflifls,  fees  nothing  in  a high  rank,  but  that  af- 
fluence which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty, 
,He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which 
he  is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  loft  all  relifh  for 
them.  What  domeftic  can  have  a real  affedlioh 
for  his  mafter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a fer- 
vant?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjecftsr  If 
we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it 
is  becaufe  civil  Life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bear- 
ing fome  natural  hardfbips  which  the  favage  is 
more  expofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are 
attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has 
made  necefTary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
a civilized  man  may  accuftom  himfelf  to  live 
among  favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature. 
We  have  an  inftanee  of  this  in  that  Scotchman 
who  was  call  away  on  the  ifland  of  Fernandez, 

where 
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where  he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as  foon  as  ® ^ 

he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wants,  as  i...  y— J 
to  forget  his  own  country,  his  language,  his 
name,  and  even  the  articulation  of  words.  After 
four  years,  he  felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burthen 
of  focial  life,  when  he  had  loft  all  refleftion  or 
thought  of  the  paft,  and  all  anxiety  for  the 
future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  be- 
ing one  of  the  firft  inftinfls  in  man,  he  who  en- 
jo^s  this  primitive  right,  with  a moral  certainty 
of  a competent  fubfiftence,  is  incomparably  hap- 
pier than  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by^  laws, 
mafters,  prejudices  and  fafhions,  which  inceffant- 
ly  remind  him  of  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  To 
compare  the  date  of  the  favages  to  that  of  chil- 
dren, is  to  decide  at  once  the  queftion  that  has 
been  fo  warmly  debated  by  philofophers,  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  the  ftate  of  nature 
above  thofe  of  focial  life.  Children,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  reftraints  of  education,  are  in  the 
happieft  age  of  human  life.  Their  habitual 
cheerfulnefs,  when  they  are  not  under  the  fchool- 
mafter’s  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  they  feel.  After  all,  a fingle  word  may 
determine  this  great  queftion.  Let  us  afk  the  ci- 
vilized man  whether  he  be  happy  : and  the  favage 
whether  he  be  unhappy.  If  they  both  anfwer  in 
the  negative,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end. 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  muft  certain- 
• ly  be  mortifying  to  you  ! but  you  cannot  too 
ftrongly  feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under 
which  you  are  opprefled.  The  more  painful  this 
A fenfatiori 
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fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention 
to  the  true  caufes  of  your  fufferings.  You  may  at 
laft  be  convinced  that'  they  proceed  from  the 
confufion  of  your  opinions,  from  the  defeats  of 
your  political  conftitutions,  and  from  capricious 
laws,  which  are  in  continual  oppofition  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  ftate  of  the 
Americans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  ftate  of 
their  country.  Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Englilh,  and  what  it  is  become 
under  their  dominion. 

The  firft  Englifhmen  who  went  over  to  Ame- 
rica to  fettle  colonies,  found  immenfe  forefts. 
The  vaft  trees  that  grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were 
ft)  furrounded  with  creeping  plants,  that  they 
could  not  be  approached.  The  wild  beafts  made 
thefe  woods  ftill  more  inaccefllble.  A few  favages 
only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  fkins  of  thofe 
monfters.  The  human  race,  thinly  Icattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent 
to  deftroy.  The  earth  feemed  ufelefs  to  man, 
and  it’s  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  for  his 
fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  fponta- 
neoufly  without  afliftance  and  without  direction  j 
it  yielded  all  it’s  bounties  with  uncontrouled  pro- 
fusion for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafures 
or  conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  fo- 
refts, in  another,  fcattered  their  unruffled  waters 
in  a wide  morafs,  from  whence  ilTuing  in  various, 
ftreams  they  formed  a multitude  of  iflands,  en- 
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compafled  with  their  channels.  Spring  was  re-  book. 
newed  from  the  decay  of  autumn.  The  withered 
leaves  rotting  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fupplicd 
them  with  frefh  fap  to  enable  them  to  flioot  out 
new  bloflbms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  af- 
forded a retreat  to  prodigious  numbers  of  birds. 

The  fea,  dafliing  againlt  the  coafts,  and  inden- 
ting the  gulphs,  threw  up  flioals  of  amphibioiis 
monfters,  enormous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles^ 
that  fported  uncontrouled  on  the  defert  Ihores. 

There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  incef- 
fantly  producing  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  and  aflerting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and 
the  fea. 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed 
the  face  of  North-America.  He  introduced  fym- 
metry  by  the  affiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of 
art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  indantly 
cleared,  and  made  room  for  commodious  dwell- 
ings. The  wild  beads  were  driven  away,  and 
flocks  of  domeilic  animals  fupplied  their  place  j 
while  thorns  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts. 

The  waters  forfook  part  of  their  domain,  and 
were  drained  off  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land, 
or  into  the  fea  by  deep  canals.  The  coafts  were 
covered  with  towns,  and  the  bays  with  fliipsj  and 
thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  became  fubjeél 
to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have  raifed  that 
wonderful  ftruidure  of  European  indudry  and  po- 
licy ? Let  us  refume  the  coniideration  of  the  parti- 
culars. In  the  remoted  part  dands  a folirary  fpor, 
didinft  from  the  whole,  and  which  is  called  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay. 

VoL.  VII. 
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This  ftreight,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  depth,  is 
formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern 
parts  of  America.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance 
is  fix  leagues,  but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.  This 
danger  arifes'from  mountains  of  ice,  fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  18  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  win- 
ters of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out  of  them 
by  north-weft  winds,  or  by  fbme  other  extraordi- 
nary caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
Mvcep  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  northern  coaft, 
which  muft  necellarily  be  lefs  obftrudted  and  moft 
free  by  the  natural  diredtion  of  both  winds  and 


currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blotvs  almoft  con- 
ftantly in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  fre- 
quently raifes  violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfelf, 
which  is  rendered  ftill  more  dangerous  by  the 
number  of  flioals  that  are  found  there.  Happily, 
however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 
different  diftances,  which  are  of  a fufficient  height 
to  afford  a fhelter  from  the  ftorm.  Befide  thefe 
fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 
rina, the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 
other  northern  feas. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furroundrng  this 
bay,  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light  j this  phenomenon  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 
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Hemirphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  brilliâncîy,  ^ ^ 

that  the  Iplendour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by  v.— y— 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithftanding  this 
there  is  feldom  a bright  fky;  In  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, the  air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  iciclesi 
Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  be  rather  confi- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel- 
dom any  thunder  or  lightning,  owen,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  difperfion  of  the  fulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which,  however,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis  ; and  this  light  flame  con- 
fumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves  their 
trunks  untouched* 

One  of  the  effefls  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow 
that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning 
thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 
brown  or  grey.  Nature  has  beftowed  upon  them 
all,  foft,  long,  and  thiek  furs,  the  hair  of  which 
falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.  In  mofl  of 
thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and 
generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 
circulation  is  flower,  becaufe  they  are  the  mofl 
remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fhort. 
Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer, 
they  are  proporcionably  well  coveted.  Under  this 
gloomy  fky,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing, 
and  break  the  veffels  they  are  in.  Even  fpirit  of 
wine  lofes  it’s  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached 
from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  frofl. 

All  thefe  phaénomena,  common  enough  during 
the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the 
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® ^ moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  an 

' u — I influence  upon  the  weather,  the  caufes  of  which 

are  not  know’n. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar- 
ble, and  a fubftance  refembling  fea-coal,  have 
been  difcovcred.  In  other  refpedls,  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely barren.  Except  the  coafts,  which  are  for 
the  mofl;  part  marfny,  and  produce  a little  grafs 
and  fome  foft  wood  3 the  reft  of  the  country  af- 
fords nothing  but  very  high  mofs,  and  a few  weak 
ftirubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thinly.  The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high. 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft-  of  their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do. 
The  fmallnefsof  their  feet  makes  them  awkward 
and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands  and  a 
round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feem  almoft  a deformity  in  thefe  people, 
becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  efFeefts  of  a 
Vv'eak  organization,  and  of  a cold  climate,  that 
contrats  ■ and  reftrains  the  principles  of  growth, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  Well  as  of 
vegetable  life.  All  the  men,  even  the  youngeft 
of  them,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is  partly 
occafioned  from  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip, 
which  is  thick,  flePhy,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
upper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  who  inhabit 
not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  track 
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of  country  which  extends  from  the  point  of  Belle-  ® ^ 

ifle  to  the  moft  northern  parts  of  America.  . ^ - 1 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  have,  like  the 
Greenlanders,  a flat  face,  with  fliort  but  not  flat- 
tened nofes,  the  pupil  yellow,  and  the  iris  black. 

Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to 
their  fex,  among  others  very  long  and  flabby 
breafts.  This  defedft,  which  is  not  natural,  arifes 
from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  As  they  often 
carry  them  at  their  backs,  the  children  pull  their 
mother’s  breafts  forcibly,  and  almoft  fupport 
themfelves  by  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  hords  of  thé  Efqui- 
manx  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fupppfed,  and 
then  accounted  for;  nor  that  they  live  under 
ground.  How  Ihould'they  dig  into  a foil,  which 
the  cold  renders  harder  than  ftone  ? How  is  it  pof- 
fible  they  Ihould  live  in  caverns  where  they  would 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melting  of  i!ie 
fnows  ? 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  fpend  the 
winter  umier  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined 
together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live 
without  any  other  fire  but  that  of  a lamp  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  fhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  drcfTing 
their  game  and  r!;.e  fifli  they  feed  upon.  The 
heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added  to 
the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fnall  flame,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea,  wli.ich  fupplies  them  with  all 
their  provifions.  Both  their  conftitution  and  com- 
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plexion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their  alimen% 
Theflefhof  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the 
•whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all 
an  olive  complexion,  a flrong  fmell  of  fifh,  ap 
oily  and  tenacious  fweat,  and  fornçtirnes  a fort  of 
fcaly  leprofy.  This  is,  probably,  the  reafon  why 
the  mothers  have  the  fame  cuftom  as  the  bears, 
of  licking  their  young  ones. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature, 
are  notwithlianding  moft  intrepid  upon  a fea  that 
is  conftantly  dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowed 
together  like  fo  many  Borachios,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  clofed,  that  it  is  impoITible  for  thp 
water  to  penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  fhoals  of 
herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra- 
tions, and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  One  ftroke  of  the  whale’s  tail  is 
fufficient  to  drown  a hundred  of  them,  and  the 
feal  is  arrried  tvith  teeth  to  devour  thpfe  he  cannot 
drown  j but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  monfters.  They  have  an 
inordinate  defire  for  the  whale’s  oil,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  ftomachs,  and 
defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  Indeed, 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
filh  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Every 
thing  in  thefe  arflic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gum- 
my, and  even  the  trees  are  refinous. 

The  Efquimaux  are,  notwithftanding,  fubjecft 
to  two  fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  qf 
fight.  The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the 
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ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  are  almoft  conftantly  obliged 
to  wear  (hades  made  of  very  thin  wood,  through 
which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  are  bored  with 
fifh-bones.'  Doomed  to  a fix-month  s night,  they 
never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 
rather  to  blind  thern  than  to  give  them  light. 
Sight,  the  mod  delightful  blefTing  of  nature,  is  a 
fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 
of  it  when  young. 

A STILL  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy, 
confumes  them  by  (low  degrees.  It  infinuates  it- 
felf  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and  im- 
poverhlies  the  whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fea, 
which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  inelaftic  air  they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
tedious  inadivity  of  their  long  winters,  a mode  of 
life  alternately  roving  and  fedentary  ; in  a word, 
every  circumftance  ferves  to  increafe  this  dread- 
ful illnefs  ; which  in  a little  time  becomes  con- 
tagious, and  fpreading  itfelf  throughout  their 
habitations,  is  alfo  probably  entailed  upon  their 
pofterity. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inconveniencies,  the 
Efquimaux  is  fo  paffionately  fond  of  his  country, 
that  no  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favoured  fpot  under 
heaven  quits  it  with  more  reluidance  than  he  does 
his  frozen  deferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  tnay 
be,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  a fofter 
and  more  temperate  climate.  The  (ky  of  Am- 
derdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con 
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^ xv?i.^  ftandy  obfcured  by  thick  and  fœtid  vapours,  iç 

’ too  clear  for  an  Efquimaux.  Perhaps  too,  there 

may  be  fomething  in  the  change  of  life  and  man- 
ners Hill  more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  fa- 
vages  than  the  climate.  It  is  not  impofTible  but 
that  the  delights  of  an  European  may  be  poifon 
to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dif- 
covered  in  1607  by  Henry  Hudfon,  who  had  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  fearching  for  a North-weft  paf- 
fage  to  enter  into  the  South  Sea.  This  intrepid 
and  able  navigator,  in  1611,  was  going  through, 
for  the  third  time,  thefe  ftreights,  which  were  be- 
fore unknow’n,  when  his  bafe  and  treacherous 
crew  placed  him,  with  feven  of  the  failors,  who 
were  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  in  a very 
ftight  boar,  and  left  him,  without  either  arms  or 
provifions,  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  both  of  fea” 
and  land.  The  barbarians  who  refufed  him  the 
necelfaries  of  life,  could  not,  however,  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  the  difeovery  j and  the  bay 
which  he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called  by  his 
name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
foon  after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifli  for- 
get this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at- 
traft  them.  A fucceffion  of  more  quiet  times  had 
not  yet  Induced  them  to  attend  to  it,  when  Gro- 
feillers  and  RadilTon,  two  French  Canadians,  hav- 
ing met  with  fome  difeontent  at  home,  informed 
the  Englilh,  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mifehiefs  of  difeord  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that 
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furnidied  them.  Thofe  who  propofed  this  un-  ^ 
dertaking  Ihewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they  ^ 
were  intruded  with  the  execution  of  it;  and  the 
fird  edablifhment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  it  furpaffed  their  own  hopes  as  well  as 
their  promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French,  who  w’ere 
-afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  mod  of  the  fine  furs 
which  they  got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, would  be  carried  to  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Their 
alarms  were  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tedi- 
mony  of  their  Coureurs  de  Bois,  who,  fince  1656, 
had  been  four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
dreight.  It  would  have  been  an  eligible  thing 
to  have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new 
colony  ; but  the  didance  being  thought  too  con- 
fiderable,  notwithdanding  the  convenience  of  the 
rivers,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  expe- 
dition diould  be  made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was 
truded  to  Grofeillers  and  RadiiTon,  who  had  been 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  renew  their  attachment  to 

their  country. 

These  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  from 
Quebec  in  i68a,  in  two  vefiels  ill-equipped,  and 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  drong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  ereéling  a fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
they  defigned  to  have,  taken.  From  this  time 
they  began  a rivalfhip  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con- 
dantly  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occafioned,  fill 

at  lad,  after  each  of  their  fettlements  had  been 

frequently 
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^ xv?i.^  frequently  taken  and  recovered,  all  hoftilities  were 
— w— — ' terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Hudson's  Bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
mart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate 
having  deftroyed  all  the  corn  fow’n  there  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  fruftrated  every  hope  of  agricul- 
ture, and  confequently  of  population.*  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this'extenfive  coaft,  there  are  not 
more  than  ninety  or.  a hundred  foldiers,  or  fadtors, 
who  live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort  is 
the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the 
furs  brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  ex- 
change for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  fkins  be  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give 
ten  beaver  flcins  for  a gun,  two  for  a pound  of 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a pound  of 
glafs  beads,  fix  for  a cloth  coat,  five  for  a petti-  ' 
coat,  and  one  for  a pound  of  fnufF.  Combs, 
looking-glaffes,  kettles,  and  brandy,  fell  in  pro- 
portion, As  the  beav'er  is  the  common  meafure 
of  exchange,  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent 
as  the  firft,  two  otter  fkins  and  three  martins  are 
required  inftead  of  one  beaver.  Befide  this  op- 
preffion,  which  is  authorized,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  leall  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  meafure  of  what  is  given  them  j and  by  which 
they  lofe  about  one  third  of  the  value. 
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From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impofition  it  is  ^ 
eafy  to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  » — ^ 
is  a monopoly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that 
is  in  poflefTion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than 
241,500  livres*,  and  has  been  fuccefllvely  in- 
creafed  to  2,380,500  t.  This  capital  brings  them 
in  an  annual  return  6f  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  fkins 
of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which  they 
make  fo  exorbitant  a profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
Ipufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two-thirds  of 
thefe  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  na- 
tional manufaftures.  The  reft  are  carried  into 
Germany,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes 
them  a valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favage 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might 
be  draw’n  from  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free.  Bay 
which  have  alone  fixed  the  attention  of  England 
as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this  frozen 
continent.  Hudfon’s  Bay  always  has  been,  and 
is  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  neareft  road  from 
Europe  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  the  richeft 

parts  of  Afia. 

Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
a North- weft  paffage  to  the  South  Seas  j but  his 
difeoveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him 
followed  a multitude  of  Englid^  navigators,  many 
of  whom  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifited  be- 
fore. Thefe  bold  and  mernorable  expeditions 
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XVII.  were  more  ftriking  chan  really  ufeful.  The  molt 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  furnifli  a fingle  idea  re- 
lative to  the  objedi:  of  purfuic.  The  Dutch,  lefs 
frequent  in  their  attempts,  and  who  purfued  them 
with  lefs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a chi- 
mæra,  when  the  difcovery  of  Hudlbn’s  Bay  re- 
kindled all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  extin- 
guilhed. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  v/ith 
fredi  ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before 
in  vain  by  the  mother  country,  whqfe  attencioa 
was  engrofled  by  her  own  inteftine  commotions, 
were  purfued  by  New  England,  v/hofe  ficuation 
was  more  favourable  to  the  encerprize.  Still,  how- 
ever, for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  un- 
^ dertaken  tnan  difcoveries  made.  The  nation  was 
. ■ ^ long  tiine  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  contradiiSlory: 

accounts  received  from  the  adventurers.  While 
fome  maintained  the  pofTibiiity,  fome  the  proba- 
bility, and  oihers  afTcrted  the  certainty  of  the  paf- 
fage  i the  accounts  tiiey  gave,  ii;ifl;ead  of  clearing 
up  the  point,  involved  it  in  dill  greater  darknefs. 
Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfcurity  and 
confufion,  they  are  nient  upon  fo  many  important 
circumtlances,  and  theydilplay  fuch  vifible  marks 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  veracity,  chat  however 
impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  the  queftion, 
it  is  impoffible  to  build  any  thing  like  a folid 
judgment  upon  tedimonies  fo  fufpicious.  At 
length,  the  fanious  expedition  of  1746  threw  fome 
kind  of  light.upon  a point  which  had  remained 
enveloped  in  darknefs  for  two  centuries  pad.  But 

upon 
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upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  enter-  ^ ^ 

rained  better  hopes  ? What  are  the  experiments  on  ^ — -i 

which  they  found  their  conjectures  ? 

Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  ar- 
guments. There  are  three  fadts  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  which  henceforward  mull;  be  «taken  for 
granted.  The  firll  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefs  into 
the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
communicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
fmaller  openings  ; from  whence  it  follows  thac 
this  periodical  motion  cither  doth  not  exift,  or  is 
fcarce  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Baltic,  and  other  gulphs  of  the  fame  nature.  A 
lecond  matter  of  faCT  is,  that  the  tides  are  much 
later  and  much  weaker  in  places  rricre  remote 
from  the  ocean,  than  in  thole  which  are  nearer  to 
it.  The  third  fact  is,  that  violent  winds,  which 
blow  in  a diredtion  with  the  tides,  make  them 
rife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries  i and  that 
thofe  which  blov/  in  a contrary  direction  retard 
their  motion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diminifh 
their  fwell. 

From  thefe  principles  it  is  moft  certain,  that  if 
Hudfon’s  Bay  were  no  more  than  a gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderable  ; they  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
fource,  and  would  be  much  lefs  ftrong  wherever 
they  ran  in  a contrary  diredtion  to  the  wind.  But 
it  is  proved  by  obfervations  made  with  the  greatefl; 

(kill  and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high 

throughout 
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*xvn.  ^ throughout  the  whole  bay.  It  is  certain  that  they 
are  higher  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay  thari 
even  in  the  flreight  itfelf,  or  at  lead  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it.  It  is  proved  that  even  this  height 
increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a corner 
oppofite  to  the  flreight } it  is,  therefore,  certain, 
that  Hudfon’s  Bay  has  a communication  with  the 
ocean,  befide  that  which  has  been  already  found 
our. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe 
very  ftriking  fa6ls,  by  fuppofing  a communica- 
tion of  Hudfon’s  with  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  with  Davis’s 
Streighcs,  are  evidently  in  an  error.  They  would 
not  fcruplc  to  rejecl  this  opinion,  for  which,  in- 
deed, there  is  rio  real  foundation,  if  they  only  con- 
fidered  that  the  tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis’s 
Streights,  and  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  than  in  Hudfen’s. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Fludfon’s  Bay  can  come  nei- 
ther from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other 
northern  fea,  in  which  they  are  conflantly  much 
weaker,  it  follows  that  they  mud  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  South  Sea.  And  this  is  dill  further  ap- 
parent from  another  leading  fafl,  which  is,  thaé 
the  highed  tides  ever  obferved  upon  thefe  coads 
are  always  occafioned  by  the  north-Wed  winds, 
which  blow  direAly  agarnd  the  mouth  of  thé 
dreight. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjed  will  permit,  the  exidence  of 
this  padage  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wiffied-for,  the 
next  point  is,  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it 
is  to  be  expe(5led.  From  confidering  every  cir- 
cumdance,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  the  at- 
tempts. 
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tempts,  which  have  been  hitherto  made  without  ® k 

either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  direfted  to-  ' ^ 

wards  Welcome  Bay,  on  the  weftern  coaft.  Firft, 
the  bottom  of  the  Tea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the 
depth  of  about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident 
fign  that  the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as  fuch 
a tranfparency  could  not  exift  in  waters  difeharged 
from  rivers,  or  in  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly, 

The  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice, 
while  all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it  ; 
and  their  violence  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by 
fuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea. 

Laftly,  The  whales,which  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmeft  cli- 
mateSi  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them 
from  thence  to  the  South  Seas,  not  to  the  northern 
ocean. 

It  is  probable  that  the  paffage  is  very  fhort. 

All  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  on  the  weft- 
ern coaft  of  Hudfon's  Bay  are  fmall  and  flow, 
which  feems  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from 
any  diftancej  and  that  confequently  the  lands 
which  feparate  the  two  feas  are  of  a fmall  extent. 

This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and 
regularity  of  the  tides..  Wherever  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 
but  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  retarded  pro- 
areflion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the  men- 
dian,  it  is  a certain  fign  that  the  ocean  from  whence 
thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  paffage  e 
fliort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  th^mg 
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^xvu  ^ to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is 

c— Y — • tiot  very  difRcuIt.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
obfervable  in  thel'e  latitudes,  which  prevents  any 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  there,  cannot  but 
give  fome  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

Thé  difcovery  that  ftill  remains  to  be  made  is 
of  fo  much  importance  and  utility,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  negledl  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  interefl,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
Great  Britain,  that  thefe  attempts  fhould  be  pur- 
fued,  either  till  they  fucceed,  or  till  the  impolTibi- 
lity  of  fucceeding  fhall  be  demonftrated.  The  re- 
folution  which  they  have  taken  in  1745,  of  pro- 
mifing  a confiderable  reward  to  the  navigators 
v/ho  fliould  fucceed  in  this  great  projedl,  difplays 
their  wifdom  even  in  their  generolity  : but  is  not 
ftill  fufficient  to  attain  the  end  that  is,  propofed. 
The  miniftry  of  England  muft  know,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  will  not  fucceed,  till  the  trade 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay  be  entirely  laid  open.  It  ought 
to  be  made  free  on  every  account,  and  particu- 
larly, becaufe  the  term  of  the  grant  given  by 
Charles  II.  has  been  expired  for  a long  time,  and 
hath  never  been  legally  prolonged.  The  com- 
pany in  whole  hands  the  trade  is,  fince  the  year 
' 1670,  not  fatisfied  with  neglecting  the  objedt  of 
their  inftitution,  by  taking  no  Iteps  towards  the 
difcovery  of  a North-weft  paflage,  have  even 
exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  to  thwart  the  dcfigns 
' of  thofe  who,  either  from  love  of  glory  or  from 

other  motives,  have  been  impelled  to  this  under- 
' taking.  Nothing  can  alter  that  fpirit  of  iniquity 

which  conftitutes  the  eflfence  of  monopoly. 

Perhaps 
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' Perhaps,  we  (hould  however  confine  ourfelves  ® ^ 

chicfiv  to  the  Northern  Teas,  in  order  to  difcover  — ' 
i this  long-wilhed-for  paflage.  About  two  cen-  paflage  from 
turies  ago,  a report  was  fpread  that  there  exifted 
one  fomc where  elfe,  which  was  lometimes  de- 
fcribed  under  the  name  of  Anian.  The  Spa-  pCrly  frarch» 

• 1 • L 1 ed  for  ? 

niards,  who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
paiTage  from  Gape  Horn  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
who  got  there  only  by  the  Srreights  of  Magellan, 
which  were  dreaded  on  account  of  the  frequent 
Ihipwrecks  that  happened  there,  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  this  popular  opinion.  They  fitted  out  five 
expeditions,  as  expenfive  as  they  were  ufelefs;  and 
the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Europe  was  unde- 
ceived with  refpeft  to  this  fabulous  account* 
which  the  Spaniards  themfelves  were  accufed  of 
having  propagated,  in  order  to  divert  others  na- 
tions from  the  defign  of  feeking  a pafTage  towards 
the  North. 

This  ftate  of  inaftlon  did  not,  it  is  faid,  laft 
long.  The  court  of  Madrid  being  informed  that 
New  England  was  preparing,  in  1636,  a new 
expedition,  to  difcover  a paffage  through  the 
Frozen  Sea,  likewife  ordered  one  to  be  fitted  out 
at  Peru,  in  order  to  meet  thele  navigators.  ^ Ad- 
miral Fuentes,  who  was  intrufted  with  this  ex- 
pedition, fet  out  from  Callao,  with  four  Ihips, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1640.  He  ra- 
pidly overcame  all  the  obftacles  which  nature 
oppofed  to  his  operations,  and  arrived  himfelf  in 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  while  his  lieutenants  penetrated 
into  Davis’s  Streights,  and  into  the  fea  of  Tar- 
tary, at  the  extremity  of  Afia.  After  the  difeo 

vol.vil  n 
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very  of  thefe  three  paflTages,  the  fmall  fleet  very 
happily  regained  the  South  Sea,  from  whence  it 
had  fet  out.  It  hath  been  pretended  that  the 
council  in  India,  had  myfterioufly  concealed  the 
knowlege  of  this  event  from  the  nations,  and  that 
they  had  fupprefled,  with  the  greateft  care,  all 
the  accounts  which  might  one  day  revive  the 
memory  of  it.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  turn, 
alflrm,  that  the  expedition  of  Fuentes,  and  the 
difcovery,  are  both  equally  chimerical  j and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  entirely 
in  the  right. 

It  is  very  polTible  that  the  writings  recently 
publiflied  upon  this  fubje£l:,  have  excited  a 
laudable  curiofity.  The  government  of  Mexico, 
animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  which  begins  to 
ftimulate  the  mother-country,  difpatched,  on  the 
13th  of  June  1773,  a frigate,  deftined  to  recon- 
noitre America  at  the  highefl;  degree  of  latitude 
polTible.  The  perfons  on  board  this  fliip  per- 
ceived the  coaft  at  4a,  49,  and  even  at  55  de- 
grees 43  minutes  j precifely  at  the  fame  place 
where  Captain  Tichivikow  had  difcovered  it 
upon  his  firfb  expedition  from  Kamtfchatka.  The 
fliip  entered  into  the  port  of  Saint  Bias,  to  take 
in  freili  provifions,  and  then  recommenced  it’s 
cruifes.  It  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
defire  of  gaining  information  with  refpeél  to  the 
North-welt  PalTage,  was  the  principal  defign  of 
all  thefe  labours. 

After  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  if  fome  na- 
vigator fliould  appear,  whofe  ftrong  mind  rifes’ 
fuperior  to  every  fenfe  of  danger  j who  fears  not 
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to  encounter  the  greatell  and  mofl:  various  hard- 
lliips,  and  whofe  patience  cannot  be  exhaufted 
by  the  duration  of  them  : if  fuch  a one  Ihould  be 
animated  with  the  fenfe  of  glory,  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  makes  men  regardlefs  of  life,  and 
excites  them  to  great  undertakings  : if  he  fliould 
be  a well-informed  man,  fo  as  to  underftand 
what  he  fees,  and  a man  of  veracity,  fo  as  relate 
nothing  but  what  he  hath  feen  j his  refearches 
will,  perhapsi  be  crowned  with  better  fuccefs. 

This  extraordinary  man  hath  appeared  in  the 
perfon  of  Captain  Cook  : that  navigator,  who  is 
fo  much  beyond  all  his  competitorsj  is  gone  for 
Otaheite.  From  thence  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
North  of  California,  there  to  feek  for  the  North- 
weft  paffage*  He  will  have,  for  the  purpofe  of 
effecting  this  difeovery,  many  advantages  denied 
to  thofe  navigators  who  have  gone  by  the  way  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  or  of  the  neighbouring  latitudes* 
If  this  celebrated  paffage  fliould  ftill  remain  con- 
cealed, though  it  be  fought  for  with  all  his  refo- 
lution  and  flcill,  it  muft  be  concluded,  either  that 
it  doth  not  exift,  or  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
difeover  it. 

But  how  inconceivable  is  the  viciffitude  of  all 
human  affairs  j how  perpetual  the  fway  of  def- 
tiny,  which  thwarts  or  favours,  retards  or  ac- 
celerates, flops  or  fufpends  our  enterprizes  ! 
Cook,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  the  ge- 
nius and  intrepidity  neceffary  for  extraordinary 
allions  ; whom  a generous  and  enlightened  na- 
tion had  provided  with  all  the  means  that  can 
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® infure  fuccefs  ; whofe  Ihip,  a young  monarch, 

L — j convinced  undoubtedly  that  virtue  attends  upon 
the  progrefs  of  knowlege,  had  given  orders  to 
refpeft,  and  to  affift  during  the  courfe  of  hoftili- 
ties,  as  in  time  of  full  peace  j Cook,  who  had 
failed  over  an  immenle  'extent  of  fpace,  and 
whofe  labours  were  now  drawing  near  to  an  end,- 
lofes  his  life  by  the  hands  of  a favage.  The  man 
whofe  remains  fliould  have  been  depofited  by  the 
fide  of  kings,  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  in 
an  ifland  almoft  unknow’n. 

Should  his  fuccefibr  Captain  Clerke,  who 
purfues  his  projeds,  at  length  difcover  this  paf- 
fage,  which  hath  been  fo  obftinately  fought  for> 
and  fhould  it  prove  eafy  to  fail  through  it,  the 
connedions  between  Europe  and  the  Ead:  and 
Weft  Indies  will  become  more  animated,  more 
conftanr,  and  more  confiderable.  Both  the 
Streights  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be 
entirely  deferred,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
much  lefs  frequented. 

These  revolutions,  which  may  affed  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  in  fo  palpable  a manner,  will  never 
change  the  deftiny  of  Canada,  conquered  from 
France  in  1760. 

StateoFCa-  This  Colony  was  divided  during  the  fpace  of 
hlîhïern*'  four  years  into  three  military  governments, 
under  the  Civll  and  Criminal  caufes  were  tried  at  Quebec 

dominion  of  i /-r  r i 

Great  ûii-  and  at  Trois  Rivieres,  by  the  officers  of  the  army; 

while  at  Montreal,  thefe  nice'  and  important 
fondions  were  intrufted  to  the  citizens.  They 
Were  both  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws  : and  thé 

commandant 
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commandant  of  each  diftridl,  to  whom  an  appeal  ^ 
Jay  from  their  fentences,  was  not  better  in- 
formed. . . , < 

A NEW  fyftem  was  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1704» 
Canada  was  difi-nembered  of  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, which  was  united  to  Newfoundland  ; of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  of  all  the  fpace  to  the  fouth 
of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  which  was 
added  to  New  York;  and  of  the  immenfe  terri- 
tory to  the  weft  of  Fort  Colette,  and  of  the  Lake 
Niftiping,  which  was  put  under  no  government. 
The  remainder,  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of 


Quebec,  was  fubjedl  to  one  governor, 

At  the  fame  period,  the  colony  was  put  under 
the  laws  of  the  Admiralty  of  England;  but  this 
innovation  was  hardly  perceived,  becaufe  it 
fcarce  interefted  any  but  the  conquerors,  who 
were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  maritime  trade. 

Greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  eftablidi- 
ment  of  the  code  of  criminal  laws  adopted  in 
England.  This  was  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
prefents  Canada  could  pofiibly  receive. 

Before  that  time,  a culprit,  whether  guilty 
or  only  fufpedled,  was  immediately  feized,  throwm 
into  prifon,  and  queftioned,  without  being  made 
acquainted  either  with  his  crime  or  with  his  ac- 
cufer,  and  without  being  allowed  the  liber  y 
. feeing  either  his  relations  or  friends,  or  ot  ap- 
plying to  council.  He  was  made  to  fwear,  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth,  that  is  to  fay,  accufe 
himfelf;  and  to  complete  thele  abfurdities,  u 

teftimony  was  difregarded. 
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Attempts  were  then  made  to  cmbarrafs  hinn 
with  captious  queftions,  which  an  impudent  and 
guilty  perfon  could  more  readily  anfwer,  than  an 
innocent  man  in  confufion.  One  might  have 
faid,  that  the  funftion  of  a judge  was  nothing 
more  than  the  fubtle  art  of  finding  out  culprits. 
The  prifoner  was  not  confronted  with  thofe  who 
depofed  againft  him,  till  the  inftant  before  the 
judge  pronounced  cither  his  releafe,  or  a delay 
of  pafiing  fentence,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
more  ample  information,  or  the  punifhment  of 
torture  or  death.  In  cafe  of  releafe,  the  in- 
nocent man  obtained  no  indemnity  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fentence  of  death  was  always 
followed  by  cdnfifcation  : for  fuch,  in  abridgment, 
is  the  mode  of  criminal  procefs  in  France.  The 
Canadians  foon  underftood,  and  fenfibly  felt  the 
value  of  a legiflation,  which  removed  all  thefe 
•evils. 


The  civil  code  of  Great  Britain  did  not  give 
equal  fatisfa£lion.  It’s  flatutes  were  complicated, 
obfcure,  and  numerous  ^ they  were  written  in  a 
language  which  was  not  then  familiar  to  the  con- 
quered people.  Independent  of  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  the  Canadians  had  lived  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  under  another  kind  of  adminiftration, 
which  they  were  attached  to  by  birth,  by  educa- 
tion, by  cuftom,  and,  perhaps  alfo,  by  a kind  of 
national  pride.  They  could  not  therefore  but 
experience  great  uneafmefs  at  feeing  a change  in 
the  rule  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  bafis  of  their 
property.  If  difeontent  was  not  carried  fo  far  as 
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to  difturb  public  tranquillity,  it  was  becaufe  the  ® 
inhabitants  of  this  region  had  not  yet  loft  that 
fpirit  of  blind  obedience  which  had  fo  long  di- 
reded  all  their  adions  : it  is  becaufe  the  admi- 
niftrators  and  magiftrates  who  had  been  given  to 
them,  were  conftantly  deviating  from  their  m- 
ftrudions,  in  order  to  come  as  near  as  poffihle 
to  the  cuftoms  and  maxims  which  they  found 
eftablilhed. 

The  parliament  was  aware  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  lafting.  They  fettled,  that, 
on  the  firft  of  May  1J75,  Canada  ftiould  recover 
it’s  firft  limits  : that ‘it  fliould  be  governed  by  it’s 
former  jurifprudence,  and  by  the  criminal  and 
maritime  laws  of  England:  that  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Catholic  religion  fhould  be  allowed;  and 
that  this  kind  of  worlhip  ftiould  never  be  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  any  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  : that 
ecclefiaftical  tithes,  and  the  feudal  obligations, 
which  had  been  fo  fortunately  difufed  fince  the 
time  of  the  conqueft,  ftiould  recover  their  for- 
mer influence.  A council,  appointed  by  the, 
kino-,  might  annul  thefe  arrangements,  and  exer- 
cife^very  kind  of  power,  except  that  of  levying 
taxes.  This  council  was  to  confift  of  twenty- 
three  perfons,  promifcuoufly  chofen  from  among 
the  two  nations,  and  fubjedted  only  to  take  an 

oath  of  allegiance.  , 

This  ariftocracy,  which  was  very  variable, 
and  entirely  of  a new  caft,  was  generally  di  1 ce 
The  antient  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain  late  y et- 
tled  in  this  new  poflTefllon,  were  exceedingly 
diflfatisfied  at  having  part  of  their  rights  tacen 
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from  them.  The  Canadians,  who  began  to  know 
the  value  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  being  under  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment, found  themfelves,  with  grief,  deceived 
in  their  expeitations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
court  of  London  itfelf  had  not  a more  favourable 
opinion  of  this  meafure.  This  kind  of  arrange- 
ment had  been  fuggefted  to  the  government,  by 
the  difcontent  which  was  already  know’n  to  pre- 
vail in  moft  of  their  provinces  of  the  New  World. 
It  may  be  prefumed  that  they  will  retraift  wher^ 
circunnftances  and  policy  will  admit  of  it. 

But  yet  what  became  of  Canada  during  the 
courfe  of  thofe  too  rapid  revolutions  that  have 
happened  in  the  government  ? 

It’s  population,  which  the  events  of  war  had 
feverely  decreafed,  hath  arifen  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thouland  fouls,  in  the  fpace  of  fixteen 
years.  The  province  hath  not  been  indebted  to 
pew  colonifts  for  this  increafe.  There  has 
fcarce  arrived  a fufhcient  number  of  Englilh- 
wien,  to  replace  one  thouland  or  twelve  hundred 
Frenchmen  vvho  had  quitted  it  at 'the  conqueft. 
This  fortunate  event  hath  alppe  been  produced 
by  peace,  by  eafy  circumftances,  and  by  a multi- 
plication of  ufeful  labours. 

The  flrfl  years  of  tranquillity  have  ferved  to 
extricate  the  colony  from  that  kind  of  chaos 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  a deftrudive 
and  unfortunate  war.  Thefe  events  have  foon 
been  fuccceded  by  improvements. 

Stockings,  lace,  coarfe  linens,  and  common 
ftuifs,  had  for  a long  time  been  manufaflured  at 

Canada^ 
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Canada.  Thefe  manufactures  have  been  ex^  ® xvn.  ^ 
tended  but  not  improved.  The  two  latter  muft 
remain  in  this  ftate  of  degradation,  till  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  women,  who  arc  alone 
employed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  others  more 
fuitable  to  their  fex. 

The  beaver  and  fur  trade  hath  not  diminifhcd, 
as  it  was  apprehended.  It  hath  even  rather  in- 
creafed,  becaufe  the  Canadians,  more  active  than 
their  neighbours,  and  better  Ikilled  in  treating 
with  the  ravages,  have  fucceeded  in  reftraining 
the  intercourfe  bctwen  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  New 
York.  Befides,  the  value  of  the  furs  is  doubled 
in  Europe,  while,  the  price  of  the  articles 
which  are  given  in  exchange  is  but  a little  en- 
hanced. 

Though  the  feas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canada  abound  in  fifh,  the  Canadians  have  fel- 
dom  frequented  them.  The  natural  obftacles 
which  render  them  averfe  from  navigation,  alfo 
difguft  them  of  filhing.  The  cod  filhcry,  how- 
ever, formerly  attempted  at  Gafpe  and  at  Mont 
Louis  j that  of  the  falmon  and  of  the  feal,  cftablilh- 
ed  upon  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  have  made  fomc 
progrefs,  fmee  the  conqueft.  The  whale  filhery 
hath  even  been  attempted,  but  not  with  lufficient 
fuccefs  to  be  continued.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  revived,  when  an  increafe  of  faiiors,  and 
of  knowlege,  and  perhaps  when  gratuities,  pro- 
perly beftowed,  lhall  have  levelled  every  diffi- 
culty. 

The  cattle  have  increafed,  and  yet  there  is  no 
pipt  falted,  excçpt  for  the  internal  cpnfumption. 
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and  for  the  exterior  nav-igation  of  the  colony, 
Some  of  thefe  fait  provifions  will  foon  be  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes 
now  ares  which,  though  fmall,  are  indefati- 
gable. 

The  culture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  hath 
vifibly  increafed.  That  of  corn  hath  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  colony.  In  1770,  it 
began  to  furnifli  flour  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
feeds  to  Italy,  to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  and  even  to 
England  i and  this  exportation  increafes  con- 
•tinually. 

In  1769,  the  produflions  fold  to  foreigners 
amounted  to  4,077,602  livres  7 fols  8 deniers*. 
They  were  carried  off  by  about  feventy  veffels 
from  Old,  or  New  England  j feveral  of  which 
came  with  their  ballaft  only.  The  others 
brought  to  the  colony,  rum,  molaffes,  coffee,  and 
fugar,  from  the  Weft  Indies  i fait,  oil,  wine,  and 
brandy,  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal  i and 
fluffs,  linens,  and  houfehold  fgrniture  from 
the  mother-epuntry.  Canada  is  properly  in 
poffeffion  of  no  other  fhips  except  thofe  which 
are  neceffary  for  the  internal  confumption  ; a 
dozen  of  fmall  veffels,  which  are  employed  in  the 
feal  fifhery  ; and  five  or  fix,  which  are  fent  to  the 
Antilles.  The  conftruftion  of  veffels,  far  from 
having  been  more  frequent,  hath  diminifhed  fince 
the  conquefti  and  it  is  to  the  dearnels  of  labour, 
in  which  more  hands  are  employed,  that  this 
change,  which  it  was  not  natural  to  expeifl,  muft; 
be  attributed,  ' 
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This  inconvenience  hath  not  prevented  the  ® xvn.*^ 

colony  from  becoming  richer  than  it  was  under  

another  dominion.  It’s  debts  have  been  entirely 
paid,  fince  the  year  1772,  and  it  hath  no  paper 
currency.  It’s  fpecie  increafes  daily,  both  by 
the  multiplication  of  it’s  commodities,  and  by 
the  expences  of  government.  Befides  what  Great 
Britain  hath  expended  for  the  troops,  the  civil 
adminiftration  of  Canada  cofts  the  country  an- 
nually 625,000  livres*,  while  it  receives  only 
225,000  livres  t ftorn  the  duties  which  it  hath 
impofed,  in  1765,  1772,  and  1773,  on  the  wines, 
brandy,  rum,  molafles,  glafs,  and  colours. 

The  extent  of  Canada,  the  fertility  of  it’s  foil, 
the  falubrity  of  it’s  climate,  fhould  feem  to  in- 
vite it  to  a great  degree  of  profperity  ; but  this  is 
jjyjpgded  by  powerful  obftacles.  This  region 
hath  only  one  river  for  it’s  exports  and  imports, 
and  even  this  is  blocked  up  by  ice,  fo  as  not  to 
be  navigable  during  fix  months  ; while  heavy  fogs 
render  the  navigation  of  it  flow  and  difficult 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  year.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  the  other  northern  colonies  which 
have  the  fame  productions  as  this  colony,  and 
have  not  fimilar  obftacles  to  furmount,  will 
always  have  a decided  advantage  over  it,  for  the 
large  fiffieries,  and  for  the  navigation  to  the  Weft 
Indies  and  to  Europe.  In  this  relpe6l  the  iftand  of 
St.  John  is  more  fortunately  circumftanced. 

When  the  Englilh  took  pofleffion  of  the  iftand 
of  St.  John,  fituated  on  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law-  snandsofst. 
rence,  they  had  the  bad  policy  to  expel  from  Magdalen, 
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® xv?i  ^ thence  more  than  three  thoufand  Frenchmen, 
— V — J who  had  lately  formed  fettlements  there.  No 
fhejïà»r'  looner  had  the  property  of  the  ifland  been  infured 
to  the  conqueror  by  treaties,  than  the  Earl  of 
»ifl>  govefn-  Egnnont  was  defirous  of  becoming  matter  of  it. 

He  engaged  to  furnifli  twelve  hundred  armed 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  provided  he 
were  permitted  to  ced«,  on  the  fame  conditions, 
and  in  mefne  fee,  fome  confiderable  portions  of 
his  territory.  Thefe  offers  were  agreeable  to 
the  court  of  London,  but  by  a law  which  was 
made  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  the  granting  of  the  domains  of  the 
crown  upon  the  flipulation  of  a military  fervice, 
or  of  a feudal  homage,  had  been  forbidden. 
The  lawyers  determined,  that  this  llatute  affeded 
the  New,  as  well  as  the  Old  World,  and  this  de- 
cifion  fuggeftcd  other  ideas  to  government. 

The  long  and  cruel  ftorm  by  which  the  globe 
had  been  agitated  was  appeafed.  Moft  of  the 
officers  who  had  fealed  the  triumphs  of  England 
with  their  blood,  were  unemployed  and  without 
fubfiflence.  It  was  imagined  to  divide  the  foil 
of  St.  John  among  them,  upon  _Gpndition  that 
after  ten  years  of  free  enjoyment,  they  fhould 
annually  pay  to  the  treafury,  as  they  do  in  moft 
of  the  provinces  of  the  continent  of  America,  2 
livres  10  fols  7 deniers  and  a half  * for  eyery  hun- 
dred acres  they  fhould  poffefs.  Very  few  of  thefe 
new  proprietors  intended  to  fettle  in  thefe  diftant 
regions , very  few  of  them  were  able  to  furnifti  the 
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futns  neceffarv  for  clearing  a portion  of  land  of  » 
anv  extent.  Moft  of  them  ceded  their  rights,  for  i— , 
a .Greater  or  lefs  time,  and  for  a rent  more  or  lefs 
moderate,  to  feme  Irifhmen,  and  efpecially  to 
fome  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  number  of  co- 
lonifts  doth  not  yet  amount  to  twelve  hundred  i 
who  are  employed  in  the  cod  filhery,  and  in  cul- 
tures of  different  kinds.  They  have  no  inter- 
Gourfe  with  Europe,  but  trade  only  with  Quebec 
and  with  Halifax. 

Till  1772,  St.  John  depended  upon  Nova 
Scotia.  At  this  period  it  formed  a feparate  ftate* 

It  obtained  a governor,  a council,  an  affembly,  a 
Guftom-houfe,  and  an  admiralty.  Port  la  Joiei 
which  is  now  called  Charlotte  Town,  is  the  capi^ 
tal  of  the  colony. 

An  iüand  of  fo  fmall  an  extent  fcarce  ap^ 
peared  worthy  of  the  importance  it  acquired  by 
favours  which  we  cannot  account  for.  In  ordei* 
to  cive  a kind  of  reality  to  this  fettlement,  the 
iOands  of  Magdalen,  inhabited  by  a few  perfons 
employed  in  the  cod  filhery,  and  in  catching  fea- 
cows,  were  annexed  to  it  ; as  was  alfo  Cape  Bre- 
ton, which  was  formerly  famous,  but  which  hath 
loft  it’s  importance  by  it’s  change  of  government. 
Louilbourg,  the  terror  of  Englifti  America  not 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  no  more  than  a heap  of 
ruins.  The  four  thoufand  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  dilperfed  after  the  conqueft,  by  an  un- 
iuft  and  ill-judged  miftruft,  have  only  been  re- 
placed by  five  or  fix  hundred  men,  who  are  more 
engaged  in  fmuggling  than  in  filhing.  ren 

the  coal-mines  have  no  longer  been  attended  to. 

These 
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These  mines  are  very  abundant  at  Cape  Bre- 
ton, are  eafily  worked,  and  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  inexhauftible.  Under  the  former  pofTeffors 
a great  confufion  prevailed  in  them,  which  the 
new  government  have  wifhed  to  prevent,  by  re- 
ferving  the  property  to  themfelves,  in  order  to 
cede  it  only  to  thofe  who  fhould  have  fufficient 
means  to  render  it  ufeful.  Thofe  who  will  en- 


gage in  this  undertaking,  with  the  funds  requi- 
fite,  will  find  an  advantageous  mart  in  all  the  weft- 
ern  iflands  of  America,  and  even  upon  the  coail:s3 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  northern  continent,  where 
the  dearnefs  of  wood  is  already  experienced,  and 
where  it  will  be  ftill  more  fenfibly  felt  every  day* 
This  fpecies  of  induftry  would  form  a trade 
to  the  colony,  which  would  be  ever  increafingj 
and  it  would  even  extend  it’s  fiflieries,  but  not  to 
that  degree  as  ever  to  render  them  equal  to  thofe 
of  Newfoundland. 

üefcrîptîon  This  ifland,  fituated  between  46  and  C'l  de- 
of  New.  grees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  thé 
foundiand.  Labrador  only  by  a channel  of  moderate 

breadth,  know’n  by  the  name  ofBelleifle  Streights, 
It  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  fomething  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We 
' can  only  fpeak  by  conjetflufe  of  the  inland  parts 
, of  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  know’n  of 
it,  is,  that  it  is  full  of  very  fteep  rocks,  mountains 
covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very  narrow 
and  fandy  valleys.  Thefe  inacceffible  places  are 
flocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater 

eafe, 
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eafe,  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  their  fituation.  ^ o^o  ic 
No  ravages  have  ever  been  feen  there  except  fome  < — ^ 
Efquiinaux,  who  come  over  from  the  continent  ' 

in  the  hunting  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with 
creeksj  roads^  and  harbours  ; is  fometimes  co- 
vered with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall 
pebbles,  which  feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  the  fifh 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  the  open 
plac^'es,  where  the  flat  ftones  refleft  the  fun’s  rays, 
the  heat  is  exceffive.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
entirely  coldj  lefs  fo,  however,  from  it’s  fitua- 
tion, than  from  the  heights,  the  forefts,  the 
winds,  and  above  all  the  vaft  mountains  of  ice 
which  come  out  of  the  Northern  feas,  and  fix  on 
thefe  coafts.  The  flcy  towards  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  but  is  much 
lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  both  of  thefe 
points  being  too  near  the  great  bank,  which  is 
enveloped  in  a perpetual  fog. 

New'Foundl AND  was  difcovered  ' in  1497*  ^7  petiud,  iiti 
John  Cabot,  a Venetian;  but  this  difcovery  was 
not  purfued.  At  the  return  of  this  great  navig,a- 
tor,  England  was  too  much  taken  up  with  it  s 
difputes  with  Scotland,  to  give  any  ferious  atten- 

tion  to  fuch  diftant  interefts. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  Henry  VIII.  fent 
two  fliips  to  take  a more  particular  furvey  of  the 
ifland,  which  had  as  yet  been  only  perceive  . 

One  of  thefe  (hips  was  loft  upon  thofe  favage 
coafts,  and  the  other  returned  to  England  with- 
out having  acquired  any  information. 
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Another  voyage,  undertaken  in  1536,  Wa$ 
more  fuccefsful.  The  adventurers,  who  had  un- 
dertaken it  with  the  affiftance  of  governrnent,  in- 
formed their  eountry,  that  a great  quantity  of  cod- 
fifli  might  be  caught  at  Newfoundland*  This  in- 
formation was  not  entirely  ufelefs  : and  foon  after* 
fome  fmall  veffels  were  fent  from  England  in  the 
fpring,  which  returned  in  autumn  with  their 
whole  freight  of  fifh,  both  fait  and  dried* 

At  firff,  the  territory  which  was  requifite  to 
prepare  the  cod-fifh  belonged  to  the  firft  perfon 
who  feized  upon  it*  This  cuftom  proved  a perpe- 
tual fource  of  difcord.  Sir  Thomas  Hampfhire* 
who  was  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  158:^  into 
thefe  latitudes,  with  five  fliips,  was  authorized 
to  fecure  to  every  fifherman  the  property  of  that 
portion  of  the  coaft  which  he  chofe. 

This  new  arrangement  multiplied  the  expe- 
ditions to  Newfoundland  to  fueh  a degree,  that 
in  1615  two  hundred  and  fifty  Englifh  veflels 
were  feen  u|on  thofe  coafts,  the  lading,  of  which 
amounted  in  all  to  fifteen  thoofand  tons.  All 
thefe  veffels  had  failed  from  Europe.  It  was  not 
till  fome  years  after  that  fixed  habitations  were 
formed  there,  which  gradually  occupied,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft,  the  fpace  that  extends  from  Con- 
ception Bay  to  Gape  Ras.  Thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  fifhery  being  forced,  both  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment  and  that  of  the  foil, 
to  live  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  opened 
paths  of  communication  through  the  woods^ 
Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  Sr.  John’s* 

where. 
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where,  in  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  between 
two  mountains  at  a very  fmall  dillance  from  each 
other,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the  mother- 
country,  who  fupplied  them  with  every  necelfary 
article,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
fifhery. 

The  French  had  turned  their  views  towards 
Newfoundland,  before  this  profperity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  trade.  They  pretend  even  that  they  have 
frequented  the  coafts  of  this  ifland  fmce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century.  This  period 
may  be  too  remote  ; but  it  is  certain  that  they 
frequented  them  before  the  year  1634»  when  they 
obtained,  according  to  the  account  of  their  rivals^ 
from  Charles  I.  the  libefty  of  hlhing  in  thefe  la- 
titudes, on  the  condition  of  paying  him  a duty  of 
five  per  cent.  But  this  tribute,  which  was  equally 
burthenfome  and  humiliating,  was  foon  after 

taken  off.  r l ^ i 

However  this  fa£t  may  be,  the  truth  of  which 

is  not  afcertained  by  any  record,  it  is  proved, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  French  went  annuaUy  to  Newfound- 
land. They  did  not,  it  is  true,  fifli  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  the  Hand,  though,  as  it  made  part 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  underltood 
to  belong  to  them,  but  they  frequented  in  great 
numbers  the  northern  part,  which  they  had 
called  Le  Petit  Nord,  Some  of  them  had  even 
fixed  upon  the  fouthern  part,  where  they  had 
formed  a kind  of  town  upon  the  Bay  of  Placentia, 
which  united  all  the  conveniences  that  could  be 
wifhed  for  to  obtain  a luccefsful  fifhery. 
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Among  all  the  fettlements  with  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  covered  the  New  World,  there  is 
none  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  The 
others  have  generally  been  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
firft  colonifts  they  have  received,  and  of  a great 
number  of  their  fucceflbrs  ; this  climate,  of  itfelf, 
hath  not  deftroyed  one  Angle  perfon  j it  hath  even 
reftored  ftrength  tofomc  of  thofe  whofe  health  had 
been  affefled  by  lefs  wholefome  climates.  The 
other  colonies  have  exhibited  a feries  of  injuftice, 
oppreflion,  and  carnage,  which  will  for  ever  be 
holden  in  deteftation.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
not  offended  againft  humanity,  nor  injured  the 
rights  of  any  people.  The  other  fettlements  have 
yielded  productions,  only  by  receiving  an  equal 
value  in  exchange.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
draw’n  from  the  depths  of  the  waters,  riches 
formed  by  nature  alone,  and  which  furnifh  fub- 
fiftence  to  feveral  countries  of  both  hemifpheres. 

How  much  time  hath  elapfed  before  this  pa- 
rallel hath  been  made  ! Of  what  importance  did 
fifli  appear,  when  compared  to  the  money  which 
m.en  went  in  fearch  of  in  the  New  World  ? It 
was  long  before  it  was  underftood,  if  even  it  be 
yet  underftood,  that  the  reprefentation  of  the 
thing  is  not  of  greater  value  than  the  thing  it- 
felf j and  that  a fhip  filled  with  cod,  and  a gal- 
leon, are  vefîèls  equally  laden  with  gold.  There 
is  even  this  remarkable  difference,  that  mines  can 
be  exhaufted,  and  that  the  fifheries  never  are. 
Gold  is  not  reproduced,  but  the  fifh  are  fo  in- 
ceffantly. 


The 
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The  wealth  of  the  fifheries  of  Newfoundland  ® 
had  made  fuch  a fmall  impreflion  upon  the  court  ' 
of  Verfailles  in  particular,  that  they  had  not  even 
thought  of  thofe  latitudes  before  16605  and  that 
even  then,  they  took  no  further  notice  of  it, 
than  to  deftroy  the  good  which  had  been  done 
there  by  their  fubjedts,  without  their  fandlion. 
They  gave  up  the  property  of  Placentia  Bay  to  a 
private  man  named  Gargot  j but  this  rapacious 
man  was  driven  away  by  the  filhermen,  whom 
he  had  been  allowed  to  fpoil.  The  minillry  did 
not  perfift  in  fupporting  the  injuftice  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  j and  neverthelefs  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  colony  was  not  diminifhed.  The 
laborious  men,  whom  necelTity  had  united  upon 
this  barren  and  favage  land,  being  now  draw’n 
out  of  that  fortunate  oblivion  in  which  they  had 
remained,  were  perfecuted  without  intermiflion 
by  the  commanders  who  fucceeded  each  other  in 
a fort  which  had  been  conftrudted.  This  tyranny, 
by  which  the  colonifts  were  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring that  degree  of  competency  that  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  labours 
with  fuccefs,  muft  alfo  hinder  them  from  in- 
creafing  their  numbers.  The  French-  filhery* 
therefore,  could  never  profper  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Englilh. 

Notwithstanding  this.  Great  Britain,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  that  her  enter- 
prihng  neighbours,  fupported  by  the  Canadians, 
accuftomed  to  fudden  attacks,  and  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace,  had  feveral  times,  during  the  two 
lafl:  wars,  carried  devaftation  into  her  fettle- 
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It  is  the 
cod  fidi 
alone  which 
renders 
Newfound- 
land of  im- 
portance. 

' Prefent  ftate 
of  this 
fifhery,  di- 
vided into 
wandering 
and  ftation- 
ary  filhery. 


ments.  This  was  fufficient  to  induce  her  to  de- 
mand the  entire  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  j and 
France,  exhaufted  by  her  misfortunes,  refolved  to 
make  this  facrifice  j not,  however,  without  re- 
ferving  to  themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fifhing 
on  one  part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great 
Bank,  which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 

The  fifli  for  which  thefe  latitudes  are  fo  famous 
is  the  cod.  The  length  of  this  fifh  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  feet,  and  is  often  lefs  j but  the  fea  does 
not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fize,  or  who  are  fo  voracious.  Bro- 
ken pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs,  are 
often  found  in  their  bellies.  The  Ilomach,  in- 
deed, does  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  digeft 
thefe  hard  fubftances,  but  by  a certain  power  of 
inverting  itfelf,  like  a pocket,  difeharges  what- 
ever loads  it.  This  fifh  would  have  been  lefs 
voracious,  if  it’s  ftomach  had  not  been  capable 
of  being  inverted.  It’s  organization  makes 
it  indifferent  with  refped  to  the  nature  of 
the  fuflenance  it  feeds  upon.  The  conformation 
of  the  organs  is  the  principle  of  appetite,  in  all 
the  living  fubftances  in  the  three  natural  king- 
doms. 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of 
Europe.  The  fifhery  is  carried  on  there  by  thirty 
Englifh,  fixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  veffels, 
which,  taken  together,  carry  from  80  to  100  ton-s 
burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irifli,  and 
above  all  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  em- 
ployed, before  the  fifhing  feafon,  in  collecting 
upon  the  coaft,  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 
2 ufuaî 
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ufual  bate  for  pilchards.  They  fell,  communihus 
amis,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thoufand  tons  ^ 

of  this  fifh,  at  nine  livres*  per  ton.  If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  taken  in 
oreater  quantity  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has  < 

Ld  the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle 
cod,  has  found  9,344>ooo  of  them.  This  bounty 
of  nature  mufl;  be  ftill  more  confiderable  at  New- 
foundland, where  the  cod  fifh  is  found  in  infinitely 
greater  plenty. 

The  fifii  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fo  white  j but  it  is  not  an  objeft  of 
trad^ when  frefh,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fifhery.  When  it 
is  faked  and  dried,  or  only  faked,  it  becomes  a 
ufeful  article  to  a great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. That  which  is  only  faked  is  called  green 
cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
formed  under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 
continually  walking  away  from  the  continent. 

Both  it’s  extremities  terminate  fo  much  in  a point, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  the  precife  extent  of  it, 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  i6o  leagues 
loner  add  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it,  on 
the  European  fide,  is  a kind  of  bay,  which  has 

been  called  the  Ditch.  Throughout  all  this  .pace, 

the  depth  of  water  is  very  different  j in  fome  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 

The  fun  fcarce  ever  ffiews  itfelf  there,  and  the  &y 
is  generally  covered  with  a thick  cold  fog.  te 
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waves  are  always  agitated,  and  the  winds  always 
high  about  this  fpot,  which  muft  be  owen  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forward  by  currents,  bearing  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
impetuofity  againft  the  borders,  which  are  every 
where  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.  This  is  inofl:  likely  to  be 
the  true  reafon,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  borders,  the  fituation  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  a harbour,  except  when  a violent 
wind,  which  comes  from  a greater  diftance,  hap- 
pens to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the 
Great  Bank,  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  it,  but 
^11  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fiftiery  is  carried  on. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fiftiery,  they 
build  a gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftiip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main-maft  to  the  ftern,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  veifel.  This 
gallery  is  furniftied  with  barrels,  with  the  tops 
beaten  out,  The  fiftiermen  place  themfelves 
within  thefe,  and  are  ftieltered  from  the  weather 
by  a pitched  covering  faftened  to  the  barrels.  As 
foon  as  they  catch  a cod  they  cut  out  it’s  tongue, 
and  give  the  fifh  to  one  of  the  boys,  to  carry  it 
to  a perfon  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  im- 
mediately ftrikes  off  the  head,  plucks  out  the 
liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a 
fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks  ; when  another 
man  takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as 
the  navel,  and  then  lets  it  fink  through  another 
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hatchway  into  the  hold,  where  it  is  faked  and  ® 
rancred  in  piles.  The  perfon  who  faits  it  takes 
care  to  leave  fait  enough  between  each  row  of  fi(b, 
but  not  more  than  is  fufficient  to  prevent  their 
touching  each  other,  for  either  of  thefe  circum- 
fiances  negledled  would  fpoil  the  cod. 

But  it  is  a well  attefted  phœnomenon,  that 
the  cod  filhery  is  fcarcely  begun  before  the  fea 
becomes  oily,  grows  calm,  and  the  barks  are 
feen  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  waters  as 
upon  a polilhed  mirror.  The  fame  effeft  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  which  runs  from  a whale  when 
it  is  cut  to  pieces.  A (hip  newly  tarred  appeafes 
the  fea  under  it  and  round  the  veflTels  which  are 
near  it.  In  1756,  Dr.  Franklin  going  to  Louif- 
bourg  with  a great  fleet,  obferved  that  the  way 
of  two  (hips  was  remarkably  fmooth,  while  that 
of  the  others  was  agitated;  upon  afking  the 
captain  the  reafon  of  this,  he  was  told  that  this 
difference  was  occafiOned  by  the  wafhing  of  the 
kitchen  utenfils.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  fatisfied 
with  this  reafon,  but  foon  found  out  the  truth  of 
it  by  a feries  of  experiments,  by  which  he  difeo- 
vered  that  a few  drops  of  oil,  the  whole  of  which 
united  together  would  fcarce  have  filled  a fpoon, 
quieted  the  waves  at  more  than  a hundred  toifes 
diftance,  with  a celerity  of  expanfion  as  mar- 
vellous as  it’s  divifion. 

It  appears  that  vegetable  oil  is  more  efficacious 
than  animal  oil.  The  calm  which  is  produced 
by  this  is  reckoned  to  laft  two  hours  out  at  fea, 
where  this  effed  requires  the  effufion  of  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil.  The  facrifice  of  a ew 
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barrels  of  this  fluid  hath  faved  fome  great  veflfels 
from  fhipwreck,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  the  molt  dreadful  tempeft. 

Notwithstanding  an  infinite  number  of  au- 
thentic fa^ts,  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  oil,  or 
in  general  all  fat  fubftances,  whether  fluid  or 
feparated,  have  the  property  of  lowering  the 
height  of  the  waves.  They  appear  to  have  no 
effeft  but  againil  the  breakers. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fea  breaks  when  it  rifes  very 
high  in  foaming,  and  in  forming  as  it  were  co- 
lumns of  water  which  fall  down  again  with  great 
violence.  When  the  fea  is  high,  the  waves 
afcend,  but  follow  each  other  regularly,  and  the 
Ihips  give  way  without  danger  to  this  motion, 
which  feems  to  carry  them  up  to  the  ikies  or 
down  to  the  inferpal  regions.  But  when  the 
waves  are  violently  agitated  by  winds  which  blow 
in  contrary  directions,  or  from  fome  other  caufe, 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  Two  fhips  clofe  enough  to 
fpeak,  are  fuddenly  hid  from  each  other’sfight. 
A mountain  of  water  rifes  between  them,  which 
when  it  comes  to  break  and  fall  upon  them,  is 
fufficient  to  da(h  them  to  pieces.  This  (late  of 
the  fea  is  not  a common  one.  One  may  fail  a 
long  time  without  being  expofed  to  it.  But  if 
the  ufe  of  oil  Ihould  preferve  but  one  Angle  veffel 
among  the  multitude  of  thofe  which  cover  the 
ocean  in  a great  number  of  years,  the  importance 
of  this  ealy  fuccour  would  ftiil  be  very  confider- 
able. 

The  filhermen  of  Lilbon  and  thofe  of  the 
Bermudas,  reftore  calm  and  tranfparency  to  the 
- ' ‘ fe^ 
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iea  with  a little  oil,  which  immediately  puts  a ® 
flop  to  the  irregularity  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  u. 
enables  them  to  perceive  the  filh.  The  modern 
divers,  who  go  in  fearch  of  pearls  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  accuftom  themfelves,  in  imitation  of 
the  antients,  to  fill  their  mouths  with  oil,  which 
they  throw  out  drop  by  drop,  in  proportion  as 
the  darknefs  conceals  their  prey  from  them. 
Some  of  them  guefs  at  the  prefence  of  the  fhark, 
or  at  the  abundance  of  the  herring,  in  thofe  places 
where  the  fea  offers  them  a calm  not  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  latitudes.  Some  perfons  at- 
tribute this  to  the  oil  which  makes  it’s  efcape 
from  the  body  of  the  herring  ; others  fay  that  it  is 
preffed  out  of  the  herring  by  the  teeth  of  the  fhark 
while  he  is  devouring  that  fifh.  The  fame  me- 
thod is  ufed  fometimes  to  dilcover  the  points  of 
rocks  concealed  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
fometimes  to  reach  land  with  lefs  danger.  For 
this  purpofe  fome  fufpend  behind  their  boats  a 
parcel  of  intefliincs  filled  with  the  fat  of  the  Ful- 
mar or  Petrel,  a bird  vdiich  throws  up  in  it’s  na- 
tural ftate  the  oil  of  the  fifh  upon  which  it  feeds. 
Others,  inftead  of  this,  ufe  a jar  turned  upfide 
down,  from  which  the  oil  drops  gradually  through 
an  opening  make  in  the  cork.  The  terrible  ele- 
ment therefore,  which  hath  feparated  continents 
from  each  other;  which  deluges  whole  countries; 
which  drives  animals  and  men  before  it,  and 
which  will  one  day  incroach  upon  their  dwell- 
ings, may  be  appeafed  in  it’s  wrath,  if  a feather 
dipt  in  oil  be  paffed  over  it’s  furface.  Who 
knows  what  may  be  the  confequence  of  this  dil- 
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* xvn.  ^ covery,  jf  we  may  give  that  name  to  a piece  of 
information,  the  knowlege  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed  with  Ariftotle  or  Pliny  ? If  a feather  dipt 
in  oil  can  fmooth  the  waves,  what  will  not  be  the 
effea  of  long  wings  conftantly  moiftened  with 
this  fluid,  and  mechanically  adapted  to  our  fliips  ? 

This  idea  will  not  fail  of  exciting  the  ridicule 
of  our  fupeçficial  minded  men  j but  it  is  not  for 
fuch  that  I write.  We  treat  popular  opinions 
■with  too  much  contempt.  We  decide  with  too 
much  hafte  on  the  pofTibility  or  impoflibility  of 
things.  In  our  opinion  of  Pliny,  the  naturalifl:, 
we  have  paflfed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Our  anceftors  have  granted  too  much  to  Ariftotle, 
while  we  perhaps  have  denied  him  more  than  it 
became  men,  the  moft  informed  among  whom, 
hath  not  fufficient  knowlege  either  to  approve  or  ^ 
contradi<fl  his  book  on  animals.  This  difdain 
might  perhaps  be  excufed  in  a BufFon,  a Dau- 
benton,  or  a Linnæusj  but  it  always  excites  our 
indignation  when  we  meet  with  it  in  him,  who 
departing  from  his  own  fphere,  and  negleding 
fame  which  offers  itfelf  to  him,  in  order  to  run  after 
that  which  flies  from  him,  fhall  venture  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  thefe  men  of  genius,  with  per- 
emptorinefs  which  would  difguft  us,  if  even  it 
were  fupported  by  the  moft  ftriking  and  lead  con- 
teftible  claims. 

According  to  natural  right,  the  fifhery  upon 
the  great  bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to 
all  mankind;  notwithftanding  which  the  two 
powers  that  had  formed  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, have  made  very  little  difliculty  of  appropri- 
4 ating 
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atlng  it  to  themfelves.  Spain,  who  alone  could  « 0^0 

have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who,  from  the  number  \ ^ ^ 

of  her  monks,  might  have  pleaded  the  neceflity 
of  aflerting  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at 
the  laft  peace,  fince  which  time  the  Englifli  and 
French  are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thefe 
latitudes. 

In  1773,  France  fent  there  five  veflels,  which 
formed  nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  tons,  and  the  crews  of  which  confifted  of 
fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men.  Two 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand 
cod-filh  were  caught,  which  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  hogfheads  of  oil  ; the  en- 
tire produce  was  fold  for  1,421,615  livres*. 

The  filheries  of  the  rival  nation  were  much 
more  confiderable.  Few  of  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed in  it  had  come  from  Europe.  Mofl:  of 
them  came  from  New-England,  Nova-Scotia, 
and  from  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf.  Their 
veflels  were  fmall,  eafily  managed,  rifing  little 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  not  liable  to 
be  ftrongly  afïefied  by  the  winds  or  the  agitation 
of  the  waves.  Thefe  veflels  were  manned  with 
Tailors  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  accufliomed 
to  bear  cold,  and  more  ufed  to  ftridt  difcipline. 

They  carried  with  them  a bait  infinitely  fuperior 
to  that  which  was  found  upon  the  fpot.  Their 
fifhery  was  therefore  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French}  but  as  they  had  lefs  opportunities 
of  getting  rid  of  the  green  cod  than  the  latter, 

^ S9>233h  *9®* 
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^ xv?i,^  greater  part  of  the  fifh  which  they  caught 
t — -V— — > was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  coafts,  where  it 
was  converted  into  dried  cod. 

,This  branch  of  trade  is  carrièd  on  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fiOiery  belongs  to  velTels  which  fail  every  year 
from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of 
March,  or  in  April.  As  they  approach  the  ifland, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a quantity  of  ice,  dri- 
ven by  the  northern  currents  towards  the  fouth, 
which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  fliocks,  and 
melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats. 
Thefe  portions  of  ice  are  frequently  a league  in 
circumference;  they  are  as  high  as  the  loftieft 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty  or  eighty  fa- 
thom under  water.  When  joined  to  fmaller 
pieces,  they  fometimes  occupy  a fpace  of  a hun- 
dred leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or.  thirty 
in  breadth.  Interefl,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  poflible,  that 
they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  moll 
favourable  to  the  filhery,  makes  them  brave  the 
rigour  of  'the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are  all  in  confpiracy  againft  human  induftry; 
The  moll  formidable  rampart  ereded  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a befieged  town, 
the  terrors  of  the  moft  fldlful  and  obfiinate  fea- 
fight,  require  lefs  intrepidity  and  experience  to 
encounter  them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks, which  the  feaoppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of 
fifhermen.  But  the  moft  infatiable  of  all  paflions, 

* the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and 
carries  the  mariner  acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice 
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to  the  foot  where  the  fliips  are  to  take  in  their  book 

^ XVIT# 

lading.  < — ^v— ^ 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to 
to  cut  wood  and  eredt  or  repair  fcaffolds.  All 
hands  are  employed  in  this  work.  When  it  is 
finifhed,  the  company  divide;  one  half  of  the 
crew  flays  afliore  to  cure  the  fifli,  and  the  other 
goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats.  The  boats  defign- 
ed  for  the  fifliery  of  the  caplain  carry  four  men, 
and  thofe  for  the  cod  three.  Thefe  lafl  boats,  of 
which  there  is  the  greatefl  number,  fail  before 
it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diflance  of  three, 
four,  or  five  leagues  from  the  coafl,  and  return 
in  the  evening  to  the  fcaffolds  near  the  fea-fide, 
where  they  depofit  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod’s  head 
and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  flices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  waflied,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is 
then  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  left  for  fome  days  to 
drain.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  flrand,  where 
it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee  it 
have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compa- 
red with  the  labours  of  this  filhery,  which  hardly 
leaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the 
night.  Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate 
preferves  the  health  of  the  people  under  fuch 
fevere  trials  ; and  thefe  labours  would  be  thought 
nothing  of,  if  they  were  better  rewarded  by  tlîe 
produce. 
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But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrancl 
is  at  fo  great  a di (lance  from  the  fea,  that  a great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it  -,  and  others,  in 
which  the  bottom  is  of  folid  rock,  and  without 
Varec,  fo  that  the  fifh  do  not  frequent  them. 
There  are  others  again,  where  the  fifli  grow  yel- 
low from  a mixture  of  frefh  water  with  the  faltj 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched  by  the  reverbe- 
ration of  the  fun’s  rays  refleded  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

Even  in  the  moft  favourable  harbours,  the 
people  are  not  always  fure  of  a fuccefsful  fidiery. 
The  fi(h  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts  : it  is 
fometimes  found  to  the  north,  fometimes  to  the 
fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds,  or  at- 
traded  by  the  caplain.  The  fifhermen,  who  hap- 
pen to  fix  at  a diftance  from  the  places  which  the 
fifli  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pences  are  all  throw’n  away,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  follow  the  fifli  with  all  their  ne- 
ceflary  apparatus. 

The  filhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not 
power  enough  to  dry  the  fifli  j but  when  it  has 
been  Tuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before 
that  time,  and  make  the  bdl  of  their  way  either  to 
the  Caribbee  Iflands,  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ^ 
dates  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  the  firft  markets,  which  might 
be  loft  by  an  over-ftock. 

In  1773,  one  hundred  and  four  veflels,  which 
compofed  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
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one  tons,  and  which  were  manned  by  feven  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  fixty-three  failors,  were 
fent  from  the  ports  of  France  for  this  fifhery. 
Their  labours  were  rewarded  by  a hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty  quintals 
of  fiih,  and  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hogfiieads  of  oil.  Xhefe  two  articles 
united  produced  3,816,580  livres  *. 

But  how  hath  it  happened  that  an  empire,  the 
population  of  which  is  immenfe,  and  it's  coafts 
very  extenfive,  that  a government  which  has  fuch 
confiderable  demands,  both  for  it’s  provinces  in 
Europe  and  for  it’s  colonies  in  the  New  World; 
how  hath  it  happened  that  the  moft  important 
of  it’s  fifheries  hath  been  reduced  to  fuch  a trifle  ? 
This  event  hath  been  brought  on  by  internal  and 
external  caufes. 

The  cod-fifli  was  for  a long  time  overloaded 
with  duties  on  it’s  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 
and  other  taxes  were  put  upon  it  s confumption» 
It  was  hoped  in  1764,  that  thefe  grievances  were 
going  to  ceafe.  Unfortunately  the  council  was 
divided,  fome  of  it’s  members  objected  to  the 
taking  oflT  of  the  duties  from  the  falt-filh,  becaufc 
other  members  had  declared  themfelves  again  ft 
the  exportation  of  the  brandies  made  from  cyder 
and  perry.  Reafon  at  length  prevailed  over  theft 
objeftions.  The  treafury  confented  in  1773  to 
facrifice  half  of  the  duties  which  had  till  thei^ 
been  required  of  this  branch  of  induftry,  and 
two  years  after  they  entirely  gave  up  this  inconfi- 
derable  refource. 

* 159,0241.  3 s.  4d. 
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Salt  is  a very  principal  article  in  the  cod- 
fifhery.  This  produdion  of  the  fea  and  of  the 
fun  had  arifen  to  an  exCefTive  price  in  France. 
In  1768  and  lyyOi  fifhermen  were  allowed  for  a 
year  only,  and  in  1774,  for  an  unlimited  time 
to  purchafe  their  fait  from  foreigners.  This  in- 
dulgence hath  fince  been  refufed  to  them,  but  it 
will  be  reftored.  The  miniftry  will  comprehend 
that  it's  navigators  will  never  employ,  without 
extreme  neceflity,  the  fait  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
preferably  to  that  of  Poitou  and  Britanny,  which 
is  fo  much  fuperior. 

When  the  cod  arrives  from  the  north  of  Ame- 
rica, there  remains  between  it’s  feveral  layers  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  undiffolved  fait.  The 
farmers  of  the  crown,  made  for  a long  time  an 
abufe  of  the  afcendant  which  they  had  alTumed 
in  the  public  refolutions,  in  order  to  have  this 
fait  prohibited  as  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous.  A 
century  hath  been  wafted  in  folicitations  and  in 
giving  proofs  of  it’s  utility,  before  the  government 
would  allow  it  to  be  employed,  as  it  is  with  great 
advantage  in  the  fifheries  of  the  dried  cod. 

Most  of  the  obftacles  therefore,-  wliich  a pow- 
er, not  fufficiehtly  acquainted  with  it’s  own  in- 
terefts,  oppofed  to  it’s  own  profperity,  are  at 
length  removed.  Let  us  fee  what  idea  muft  be 
formed  of  thofe  which  an  odious  fpirit  of  rivalfhip 
hath  given  rife  to. 

Newfoundland  had  formerly  two  mafters. 
By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  property  of  this 
ifland  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  court  of  Verfailles  preferved  only  the 

right 
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right  of  fifhing  from  the  Cape  of  Bonavifta, 
turnine:  towards  the  North  as  far  as  Point  Rich. 
But  this  laft  line  of  demarkation  was  not  found  in 
any  of  the  charts  which  had  preceded  the  treaty. 
The  Englifli  geographer  Herman  Moll  was  the 
firfl:  who  noticed  it  in  1715,  and  he  placed  it 
at  Cape  Raye. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  it  muft  be  fo, 
when,  in  1764,  the  Britilh  miniftry  pretended, 
upon  the  faith  of  a letter  from  Prior,  who  had 
fettled  the  bufinefs  of  the  limits,  and  of  a petition 
prefented  to  parliament,  in  1716,  by  the  Englifli 
fifliermen,  that  it  was  at  fifty  degrees  thirty 
minutes  of  latitude  that  Point  Rich  ought  to  be 
fixed.  The  council  of  Louis  XIV.  immediately 
agreed  with  an  authority  which  they  might  have 
contefted;  but  having  themfelves  difeovered  in 
their  archives,  a manufeript  chart,  which  had 
ferved  in  the  négociation,  and  which  placed 
Point  Rich  in  forty-nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
upon  the  border,  and  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of 
the  Three  Iflands,  they  demanded  for  thefe 
claims,  the  fame  deference  as  they  had  fliew’n 
for  thofe"  which  had  been  prefented  to  them. 
This  was  reafonable  and  juft  ; and  yet  the  French, 
who  ventured  to  frequent  the  contefted  fpace, 
experienced  the  difgrace  and  the  lofs  of  having 
their  boats  confifeated.  Such  was  the  ftate  of 
things,  when  hoftilities  were  again  renewed  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
at  the  enfuing  peace,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
will  obtain  a redrefs  of  this  firft  grievance. 
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They  will  alfo  undoubtedly  attend  to  another 
of  much  greater  importance.  By  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  their  fubjefls  were  to  enjoy 
the  fpace  which  extends  between  the  Capes  of 
Bonavifta  and  St.  John.  Three  thoufand  Eng- 
lifhmen  have  formed  fixed  feulements  there  at 
feveral  periods,  and  have  thus  neceflarily  kept  off 
the  navigators  who  arrived  annually  from  Eu- 
rope. France  hath  remonftrated  againft  thefc 
ufurpations,  and  hath  obtained,  that  the  Britifti 
miniftry  fhould  order  their  fifiiermen  to  carry 
their  aftivity  elfewhere.  This  order  hath  not 
been  carried  into  execution  ; nor  could  it  be. 
Therefore,  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  demanded 
as  an  equivalent,  the  liberty  of  filhing  from  Point 
Rich  to  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon. 
This  conciliatory  plan  appeared  likely  to  fucceed; 
but  the  difturbances  that  have  happened,  have 
throw’n  every  thing  into  confufion  ; fo  that  this 
is  alfo  an  arrangement  to  be  expeifiied  at  the  ap- 
proaching peace. 

That  peace  will  likewife  infure  to  the  French 
navigators,  the  exclufive  fifliery  of  that  part  of 
Newfoundland  which  they  are  allowed  to  fre- 
quent. This  right  had  not  been  contefted  before 
the  year  1763}  the  Englifii  had  till  then  con- 
tented themfelves  with  going  there  in  the  winter 
in  order  to  fifii  for  fealj  they  had  always  finifhed 
their  bufinefs,  and  quitted  the  diftrifl  before  the 
fpring.  At  the  above  period  they  began  to  fre- 
quent the  fame  harbours  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  their  competitors  alone.  The  court 
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î)f  VerTailles  muft  have  been  reduced  to  the  humi-  ® ^ 

liation  of  giving  up  the  coafts  of  Labrador, 

Gafpe,  Sc.  John,  and  Cape  Breton,  which 
abounded  in  fifh,  before  a nation^  too  proud  of 
it’s  triumphs,  could  have  ventured  to  form  this 
new  pretenfion.  It’s  admirals  carried  even  the 
infolence  of  victory  fo  far-,  as  to  forbid  the  French 
filhermen  to  fifli  for  cod  on  a Sunday,  upon  a 
pretence  that  the  Englifh  filhermen  abftained 
from  catching  any  on  that  day.  We  are  authorifed 
to  believe,  that  the  council  of  St.  James’s  did  not 
approve  of  thefe  enterprifes,fo  palpably  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  treaties.  They  were  fenfible  that 
the  right  which  France  had  referved  to  herfelf  in 
ceding  the  property  of  Newfoundland  became 
elufive,  if  her  filhermen  could  find  the  places 
abounding  in  filh  occupied  by  rivals,  who  being 
fettled  upon  the  neighbouring  coaft,  were  always 
fure  to  arrive  there  firft.  Neverthelefs  they  de- 
termined to  fupport,  that  the  enjoyment,  in  the 
llriftell:  fenfe,  ought  to  be  common  to  the  two 
people.  They  ought  to  have  had  more  power 
and  more  courage  than  they  were  pofiefled  of, 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  clamours  of  oppofition, 
and  to  the  complaints  which  fuch  a fyliem  of 
equity  muft  neceflarily  excite.  But  they  depended 
upon  the  weaknefs  of  Louis  XV.  and  were  not 
deceived.  The  circumftances  of  the  times,  and 
the  charafter  of  his  fucceflbr,  are  totally  dilFerent; 
this  grievance  will  be  redrefted,  as  well  as  many 
others.  It  is  not  even  impolTible,  but  that  the 
ftationary  filheries  of  this  crown  may  receive  fome 
augmentation. 
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By  flationary  fifhery  we  are  to  underftand,  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fettlements  on  thofe  coalls  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  moft  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  wandering  fifliery,  becanfe  it  is 
attended  with  much  lefs  expence,  and  may  be 
continued  much  longer.  Thefe  advantages  the 
French  enjoyed,  before  the  errors  committed  by 
their  government  made  them  lofe  the  vaft  terri- 
tories they  had  in  thofe  regions.  All  the  fixed 
eflablifhments  left  them  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
are  reduced  to  the  ifiand  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
two  iflands  of  Miquelon,  which  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  fortify. 

It  is  fimple,  and  na:tural,  that  a conqueror 
fhould  appropriate  his  conquefts  to  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  that  he  fhould  weaken  his 
enemy,  while  he  aggrandifes  himfelf:  but  he 
fhould  never  leave  fubfi'fting  permanent  fubjeéls 
of  humiliation,  which'are  of  no  avail  to  him,  and 
which  inftil  hatred  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  over 
whom  he  hath  triumphed.  The  regret  we  feel  on 
any  lofs,  diminifhes  and  goes  off  with  time. 
The  fenfe  of  fhame  becomes  daily  more  poignant, 
and  never  ceafes.  If  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  of 
manifeffing  itfelf,  it  then  breaks  out,  with  a degree 
of  fury  fo  much  the  greater,  as  it  hath  been  the 
longer  concealed.  Powers  of  the  earth,  therefore, 
be  modeft  with  refped  to  the  terms  which  you 
impofe  upon  the  conquered-  people,  in  the  monu- 
ments by  which  you  mean  to  perpetuate,  the 
memory  of  your  fuccefs.  It  is  impoffible  to  fub- 
fcribe  with  fincerity  to  an  humiliating  compad:. 

There 
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There  are  already  too  many  falfe  pretences  and  ® ^ 

unjiift  motives  for  the  infringement  of  treaties,  y — -t 

without  adding  to  them  one  fo  legitimate  and  fo 
urgent,  as  that  of  fliaking  off  ignominy.  Exa6t 
only,  in  profperity,  fuch  facrifices  as  you  would 
fubmit  to  without  fhame,  in  adverfity.  A 
public  montrent  of  infulr,  and  upon  which  an 
enemy  who  is  crofling  your  capital  cannot  turn 
his  eyes,  without  experiencing  a deep  emotion  of 
indignation,  is  a perpetual  llimulus  to  revenge. 

If  it  were  ever  poflible,  that  one  of  the  infulted 
nations,  in  that  public  Iquare  called  La  Place  des  , 
ViSloireSy  where  they  are  all  bafely  loaded  with 
chains,  by  the  moft  abjeft  and  molt  impudent  of 
all  flatteries,  fbould  enter  viflorious  into  Paris, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ftatue  of  the  proud 
monarch  who  approved  of  this  indifcreet  ho- 
mage, would  in  an  inftant  be  pulled  to  pieces; 
perhaps,  even  a fpirit  of  refentment,  for  a long 
time  ftifled,  would  reduce  to  allies  the  proud  city 
that  exhibits  fuch  a monument.  You  may  ap- 
pear crowned  with  vi6lory,  but  you  Ihould  not 
fuffer  that  your  foot  fliould  be  put  upon  the  head 
of  your  enemyi  If  you  have  been  fuccefsful, 
confider  that  you  may  experience  a reverfe  ot 
fortune  ; and  that  there  is  more  difgrace  in  being 
one’s  felf  obliged  to  deftroy  a monument,  than 
glory  in  having  eredted  it.  The  Englilh  would, 
perhaps,  have  withdraw’n  their  infpeeftor  from  one 
of  the  ports  of  France,  had  they  know’n  with  what 
impatience  he  was  fuffered  there  j and  how  often 
the  French  have  faid  to  themfelves;  Are  we  to  fub- 
mit to  this  humiliation  much  longer  ?■ 
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St.  Peter  hath  twenty-five  leagues  in  circum- 
ference i it  hath  a harbour  where  thirty  fmall 
veflels  find  a fafe  afylum  ; a road  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  forty  (hips  of  all  fizesj  and. 
coafts  well  adapted  for  the  drying  of  a quantity 
of  cod.  In  1773,  it  contained  fix  hundred  and 
four  fixt  inhabitants,  and  nearly  an  equal  num-  ^ 
her  of  failors  pafled  their  time  there  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  filheries. 

The  two  Miquelons,  lefs  important  in  every 
rerpefl,  had  not  more  than  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  inhabitants;  and  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  foreign  fiftiermen  remained  there, 
during  the  winter. 


The  labours  of  thefe  iflanders,  joined  to  thofe 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  arrived  from 
Europe  upon  thirty-five  veflels,  produced  only 
thirty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  ‘ and  feventy 
quintals  of  cod  filh,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  hoeflieads  of  oil,  which  were  fold  for 


805,490  livres  *. 

This  profit,  added  to  1,421,615  livres  f,  which 
were  got  by  the  green  cod  caught  on  thé  Great 
Bank,  and  to  3,816,580  livres  J produced  by  the 
cod  dried  at  Newfoundland  itfelf,  made  thé 
French  filhery  amount,  in  1773,  to  the  fum  of. 
6,033,685  livres  §. 

Of  thefe  three  products,  there  were  only  that 
of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Miquelon,  which  received 
any  increafe  in  the  following  years. 

/ 
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tN  the  east  and  west  indies. 

These  iflands  are  only  three  leagues  diftant  ® 
from  the  fouthern  part  of  Newfoundland.  By  ^ 
the  treaties,  the  poffelBon  of  the  coaft  is  included 
in  this  extent.  This  fpace  fhould  therefore  have 
been  in  common,  or  divided  between  the  Englilh 
and  French  filhermen,  who  had  an  equal  right  to 
it  j but  force,  which  feldom  attends  to  the^  lug” 
treftions  of  equity,  took  every  thing  to  itfelf. 

Reafon,  or  policy,  at  length  gave  rife  to  more 
moderate  fentiments;  and,  in  1776,  an  equal 
diftribution  of  the  canal  was  agreed  to.  This 
alteration  enabled  St.  Peter  and  the  Miquelons 
to  catch,  the  enfuing  year,  feventy  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  four  quintals  of  dried  cod,  and 
feventy- fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  of  green  cod. 

But  this  increafe  did  not  enable  France  to 
fupply  the  foreign  markets,  as  it  did  twenty 
years  before.  It’s  filhery  was  fcarce  fufficient 
for  the  confumption  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing, 
or  fcarce  any  thing,  remained  for  it’s  colonies, 
the  wants  of  which  were  fo  extenfive, 

This  important  branch  of  commerce  had 
paffed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  it’s  rivals,  fmee 
viftory  had  givep  to  them  the  North  of  America. 

They  fupplied  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  even  the  French  iftands  with  cod, 
notwithftanding  the  tax  of  4 ü'^^es  * per  quintal, 
with  which  it  had  been  loaded  in  order  to  prevent 
it’s  entry;  and  notwithftanding  a gratuity  o 
thirty-five  folsf  per  hundred  weight,  granted 
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with  great  fatisfaftion,  that  befides  the  confump- 
tions  in  it’s  feveral  fettlements,  this  branch  of 
induftry  yielded  annually  to  it’s  fubjedts  of  the. 
Old  and  of  the  New  world,  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fpecie,  and  a great  plenty  of  commodities. 
This  objed  of  exportation  would  have  become 
ftill  more  confiderable,  if  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft  the  court  of  London  had  not  had  the  inhu- 
manity to  expel  from  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John,  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fettled 
there,  who  have  never  yet  been  replaced,  and 
poffibly  never  wilt  be.  The  fame  bad  policy  had 
formerly  been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  it  is  the 
property  of  the  jealoufy  of  ambition,  to  deftroy 
in  order  to  polfefs. 

NovaLïîîa.  ScoTiA,  by  which  at  prefent  is  undcr- 

The  French  ftood,  all  the  coafts  of  three  hundred  leacrues  in 

fettle  there.  i • i j i i , o '-•3  in 

Their  con-  length,  included  between  the  limits  of  New 
feulement,*  England  and  the  South  coaft  of  the  river  Sr. 

Lawrence,  feemed  at  firft  to  have  comprehended 
only  the  great  triangular  peninfula  fituated  about 
the  middle  of  this  vaft  fpace.  This  peninfula, 
■which  the  French  called  Acadia,  is  extremely 
well  fituated  to  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  the  fhips 
coming  from  the  Caribbee  Iflands.  It  difplays 
to  them  at  a diflance,  a great  number  of  excel- 
lent ports,  where  fhips  may  enter  and  go  out 
with  all  winds.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  cod 
upon  this  coaft,  and  ftill  more  upon  fmall  banks 
at  the  diftance  of  a few  leagues.  The  neigh- 
bouring continent  attradls  attention  by  a few 
furs^  It  s arid  coafts  aftbrd  gravel  for  drying 

thç 
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the  fifli  upon,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  inland 
grounds  invites  to  every  fpecies  of  culture.  It’s 
woods  are  fit  for  many  purpofes.  Though  this 
climate  be  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  are 
long  and  fevere,  and  followed  by  fudden  and  ex- 
ceflive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  very 
thick  fogs,  that  laft  a long  time.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances  make  this  rather  a difagreeable  country, 
though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholefome 
one. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Aca- 
dia, four  years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft 
hut  in  Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the 
eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had 
larger  feas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
cod,  they  chofe  a fmall  bay,  afterwards  called 
French  Bay,  which  had  r>one  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the 
beauty  of  Port  Royal,  where  a thoufand  fhips 
may  ride  in  fafety  from  every  wind,  where  thei;:4: 
is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or 
five  fathom  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  this  co- 
lony were  led  to  chufe  this  fituation,  from  it’s 
vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to 
them.  This  conje(5lure  is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance  : that  both  the  firft  mono- 
polizers, and  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  took  the 
utmoft  pains  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled  difpofilion,  or 
necefllty,  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the 

clearing  of  the  woods,  thç  breeding  of  cattle, 

fifiiing. 
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® xvn  ^ and  every  kind  of  culture  j chufing  rather 

u.— to  engage  the  induftry  of  thefe  adventurers  in 
hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a falfe  fyftem  of 
adminiftration,  at  length  difcovered  the  fatal 
cfre(5ts  of  exclufive  charters.  It  would  be  incon- 
liftent  with  truth  and  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay, 
that  this  happened  in  France,  from  any  attention 
to  the  common  rights  of  the  nation,  at  a time  when 
thofe  rights  were  mofl:  openly  violated.  Thefe 
facred  rights,  which  only  can  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  people,  while  they  give  a fandlion  to  the 
power  of  kings,  were  never  know’n  in  France. 
But  in  the  mofl:  abfolute  governments,  a fpirit  of 
ambition  fometimes  effeds,  what  in  equitable  and 
moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juftice. 
The  minifters  of  Louis  XIV.  who  wifhed,  by 
making  their  mailer  refpedable,  to  refled  fome 
honour  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  fhould 
not  fucceed  without  the  fupport  of  riches  ; and 
that  a people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any 
mines,  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refources  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univer- 
fal  reftraints  that  are  always  impofed,  when  the 
government  interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  lafl:  re- 
moved i but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was 
not  able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  v/as  yet  in  it’s  infancy,  when  the 
fettlement,  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous 

I 

under  the  name  of  New  England,  was  firfl:  efta- 
blilhed  in  it’s  neighbourhood.  The  rapid  fuccels 

of 
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of  the  plantations  in  this  new  colony  did  not  ’ 
much  attradl  the  notice  of  the  French.  This 
kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to 
fufpeft  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a competition 
for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  foie  property  of  it, 
and  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  na- 
tions, who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Abe- 
nakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other 
favage  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  The  miflionaries  eafily  infinuating  them- 
felves among  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their 
tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At  the 
fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion, 
they  infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they 
themfelves  entertained  for  the  Englifli  name. 
This  fundamental  article  of  their  new  worfliip, 
being  that  which  made  the  ftrongeft  impreffion 
on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one  that  favoured 
their  pafTion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with  all  the 
rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
Englilh,  but  alfo  frequently  difturbed  and  ra- 
vaged the  frontiers  of  that  nation.  Their  attacks 
became  more  frequent,  more  obftinate,  and  more 
regular,  after  they  had  chofen  St.  Cafteins,  for- 
merly captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  for 
their  commander,  who  was  fettled  among  them. 
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^ jfvii.  ^ married  one  of  their  women,  and  conformed 
t in  every  refped  to  their  mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englifh  faw  that  all  efforts,  either  to 
reconcile  the  favages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their 
forefts,  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia, 
which  they  looked  upon,  with  reafon,  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thefe  calamities.  Whenever  the  Içaft 
hoftility  took  place  between  the  two  mother- 
countries,  the  peninfula  was  attacked.  Unable 
to  procure  any  affiftance  from  Canada,  on  ac- 
count of  it’s  diftance,  and  having  but  a feeble 
defence  in  Port-Royal,  which  was  only  fur- 
rounded  by  a few  pallifades,  it  was  conffantly 
taken.  It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome  fatisfadlion 
to  the  New-Englanders  to  ravage  this  colony, 
and  to  retard  it’s  progrefs  -,  but  ftill  this  was  not 
fufficient  to  remove  the  fulpicions  excited  by  a 
; nation,  always  more  formidable  by  what  ffie  is 
able  to  do,  than  by  what  Ihe  really  does.  Ob- 
liged as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  to  re- 
ftore  their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace,  they 
waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Britain  fhould 
acquire  fuch  a fuperiority  as  would  enable  her  to 
difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  The  events  of  the 
war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  brought 
on  the  decifive  moment;  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a pofleffion  of 
which  it  had  never  know’n  the  importance. 

France  is  The  ardour  which  the  Englifli  had  fhew’n  for 

toTedeN^.  the  pofleffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeft 
EnSdV°  afterwards  in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain 

or  to  improve  it.  Having  built  a very  flight- 

fortiflcatioA 
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fortification  at  Port  Royal,  which  they  called  An-  ® 
napolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con- 
tented themfelves  with  putting  a very  fmall  gar- 
rifon  in  it.  The  indifference  fhew’n  by  the  go- 
vernment was  adopted  by  the  nation,  a circum- 
ftance  not  ufual  in  a free  country.  Not  more 
than  five  or  fix  Englifh  families  went  over  to 
Acadia,  which  flill  remained  inhabited  'by  the 
firft  colonifts,  who  were  only  perfuaded  to  ftay 
upon  a promife  made  them  of  never  being  com- 
pelled to  bear  arms  againft  their  ancient  country. 
Such  was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then 
had  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Cherifhed 
by  the  government,  refpefted  by  foreign  nations, 
and  attached  to  their  king  by  a feries  of  pro- 
fperities  which  had  rendered  their  name  illuftrious, 
and  aggrandized  their  power,  they  poffelfed  that 
patriotic  fpirit  which  is  the  effe£t  of  fucccfs. 
They  efteemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 
title.  The  Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmit- 
ting  to  a new  yoke,  had  fwor’n  never  to  bear  arms 
againft  their  former  ftandards,  were  called  the 
French  neutrals. 

What  a powerful  inducement  is  this  example 
of  attachment,  as  well  as  a multitude  of  others 
which  have  preceded  and  followed  it,  to  the  fo- 
vereign  of  France,  to  exert  himfelf  inceffantly  for 
the  happinefs  of  fuch  a nation  j of  a nation  fo 
mild,  fo  proud,  and  fo  generous  ? Treafon  hath 
been  fometimes  the  crime  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a particular  fociety,  but  it  was  never  that  of  t e 
fubjcds  in  general.  The  French  are  the  people 
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who  know  how  to  fuffer  with  infinite  patiencè 
the  longeft  and  moft  cruel  vexations,  and  who  de- 
monftrate  the  moft  fincere,  the  moft  ftriking 
tranfports  of  gratitude,  at  the  leaft  token  of  the  cle- 
mency of  their  fovereign.  They  loYe  and  cherifh 
him  j and  it  depends  upon  him  only  to  be  adored 
by  them.  The  fovereign  whom  they  fliould  de- 
fpife  would  be  the  moft  contemptible  of  men;  he 
whom  they  fhould  hate  would  be  the  worft  of  fo- 
vereigns.  Notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  during  a feries  of  ages,  to  ftifle 
in  our  hearts  the  fentiment  of  patriotifm,  it  exifts 
not,  perhaps,  among  any  people  in  a more  lively 
and  energetic  manner.  Witnefs  our  mirth  at 
thofe  glorious  events,  which,  however,  will  not 
relieve  our  mifery.  What  fliould  we  not  be,  if 
public  felicity  were  to  fucceed  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms  ?»• 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Aca- 
dians  fettled  in  the  capital  j the  reft  were  dif- 
perfed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  No  magi- 
ftrate  was  ever  appointed  to  rule  over  them  ; and 
they  were  never  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever 
exafled  from  them.  Their  new  fovereign  fecmed 
to  have  forgotten  them  j and  they  were  equally 
ftrangers  to  him. 

Hunting,  which  had  formerly  been  the  de- 
light of  the  colony,  and  might  ftill  have  fupplied 
it  with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attradion  for  a 
Ample  and  quiet  people,  and  gave  way  to  agri- 
culture. It  had  been  begun  in  the  marflies  and 
the  low  lands,  by  repelling  the  fea,  and  rivers, 

which 
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which  covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes.  Thefe 
grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  before, 
and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  at 
leaft.  Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded  bed  in  them, 
but  they  likewife  produced  rye,  barley,  and 
maize.  There  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty, 
the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadows  were 
covered  with  numerous  flocks.  Sixty  thoufand 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  computed  there  j and 
moft  of  the  families  had  fcveral  horfes,  though  the 
tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 

The  habitations,  built  entirely  with  wood, 
were  extremely  convenient,  and  furnifhed  as 
neatly  as  a fubftantial  farmer’s  houfe  in  Europe. 
The  people  bred  a great  dreat  deal  of  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  which  made  a variety  in  their  food, 
which  was  in  general  wholefome  and  plentiful. 
Their  common  drink  was  beer  and  cyder,  to 
which  they  fometimes  added  rum. 

Their  ufual  clothing  was  in  general  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  flax  and  hemp,  or  the  fleeces  of 
their  own  (heep.  With  thefe  they  made  common 
linens  and  coarfe  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles-  of  greater  luxury,  they 
procured  them  from  Art-napolis  or  Louifbourg, 
and  gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle,  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to 
difpofe  of  among  their  neighbours,  ‘and  made 
flill  fewer  exchanges  among  themfelves,  becaufe 
each  feparate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  ufed 
to  provide  for  it’s  wants.  They,  therefore,  knew 

nothing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  fo  com- 
mon 
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^ mon  throughout  the  reft  of  North  America.  Even 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  had  ftolen 
into  the  colony,  did  not  promote  that  circulation, 
which  is  the  greateft  advantage  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  fim- 
ple.  There  never  was  a caufe,  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal, of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before 
the  court  of  judicature  eftablifhed  at  Annapolis. 
Whatever  little  differences  arofe  from  timé  to 
time  among  them,  were  amicably  adjufted  by 
their  elders.  All  their  public  afts  were  draw’n  by 
their  paftors,  who  had  likewife  the  keeping  of 
their  wills,  for  which,  and  their  religious  fervices, 
the  inhabitants  voluntarily  gave  them  a twenty- 
feventh  part  of  their  harvefts. 

These  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  more 
than  a fufiiciency  to  fulfil  every  aft  of  liberality. 
Real  mifery  was  entirely  unknow’n,  and  benevo- 
lence prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every 
misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could 
be  felt  j and  good  was  univerfally  difpenfed,  with- 
out oftentation  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  with- 
out humiliating  the  perfon  who  received.  Thefe 
people  were,  in  a word,  a fociety  of  brethren, 
every  individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to 
give  and  to  receive  what  he  thought  the  common 
right  of  mankind. 

So  perfeft  a harmony  naturally  prevented  all 
thofe  conneftions  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There  never  was 
an  inftance  in  this  fociety  of  an  unlawful  com- 
merce between  the  two  fexes.  This  evil  was  pre- 
5 vented 
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Vented  by  early  marriages  i for  no  one  pafled  his  b 
youth  in  a ftate  of  celibacyi  As  foon  as  a young  v 
man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it, 
fowed  them,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  for  a twélvémonth.  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  partner  w'hom  he  had  chofen,  and  who 
brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.  This  new 
family  grew  and  profpered  like  the  others.  They 
altogether  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  fouls. 

Who  will  not  be  aftedted  with  the  innocent 
manners,  and  the  tranquillity  of  this  fortunate 
colony  ? Who  will  not  wilh  for  the  duration  of 
it*s  happinefs  ? Who  will  not  conftrudt,  in  ima- 
gination, an'  impenetrable  wall,  that  may  fepa- 
rate  thefe  colonilts  from  their  unjuft  and  turbu- 
lent neighbours?  The  calamities  of  the  people 
have  no  period  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  end 
of  their  felicity  is  always  at  hand.  A long  ferics 
of  favourable  events  is  neceflfary  to  raife  them 
from  mifery,  while  one  inftant  is  fufficient  to 
plunge  them  into  it.  May  the  Acadians  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  curfe*  But  alas  ! it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  will  not. 

Great  Britain  perceived,  in  1749,  of  what 
confequence  the  polfelTion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.  The  peace^  which  neceflfarily  left 
a great  number  of  men  without  employment,  fur- 
nilhcd  an  opportunity,  by  the  difbanding  of  the 
troops,  for  peopling  and  cultivating  a vaft  and 
fertile  territory.  The  Britifh  miniftry  offered  par- 
ticular advantages  to  all  perfons  who  chofe  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier,  failor, 
VoL.  VII.  Q, 
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® ^ and  workman,  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  fof 

himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over 
in  his  family.  All  non-commifiioned  officers  were 
allowed  eighty  for  themfelves,  and  15  for  their 
wives  and  children  j enfigns  200  j lieutenants  . 
300  j captains  400  j and  all  officers  of  a higher 
tank  600  j together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their 
dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre, 
two  fols,  fix  deniers*,  for  fifty  acres.  Befide 
this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or  re- 
imburfe  the  expences  of  pafiage,  to  build  houfes^ 
to  furnifh  all  the  necefiary  inftruments  for  fifhery 
or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fub- 
fiftence  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encouragements 
determined  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  perfons,  in  the  month  of  May  1749,  to  go  to 
America,  rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  ftarving  in 
Europe. 

It  was  intended  that  thefe  new  Inhabitants 
Ihould  form  a fettlement  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aca- 
dia, in  a place  which  the  favages  formerly  called 
Chebu6lo,  and  the  Englifh  Halifax.  This  fitua- 
tion  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil 
was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eftabliffiing  in  it’s 
neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  for- 
tifying one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America. 
But  as  it  was  the  part  of  the  country  moft  fa- 
vourable for  the  chace,  the  Englifii  were  ob- 
liged to  difpute  it  with  the  Micmac  Indians, 
by  whom  it  was  moft  frequented.  Thefe  fa- 

• About  one  fliilling. 

vages 
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vages  defended  with  obftinacy  a territory  they  ® ^ 

held  from  nature  j and  it  was  not  without  very  .j 

great  Ioffes  that  the  Englifh  drove  them  from 
their  poffeffions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finifhed,  when  fome 
difturbances  began  to  break  out  among  the  neu- 
tral French.  Thefe  people,  whole  manners  were 
fo  fimple,  and  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty,  had  al- 
ready perceived  that  their  independence  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  fuffer  fome  incroachments  from  any  power 
that  Ihould  turn  it’s  views  to  the  countries  they  in- 
habited. To  this  apprehenlion  was  added,  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  priefts, 
either  heated  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  or  fecretly 
inftigated  by  the  governors  of  Canada,  made  them 
believe  all  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  tlie  Englilh, 
whom  they  called  heretics.  This  word,  which 
has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  remove  to  New  France, 
where  lands  were  offered  them.  This  refolutlon 
many  of  them  executed  immediately,  without 
confidering  the  confequences  of  it  ; the  reft  were 
preparing  to  follow  as  foon  as  they  had  provided 
for  their  fafety.  The  Englilh  government,  either 
from  policy  or  caprice,  determined  to  prevent 
them  by  an  a£tof  treachery,  always  bafeand  cruel 
in  thofe  whofe  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  purfuing  milder  methods.  Under  a pretence 
of  exacting  a renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  Englilh  fub- 
jedts,  they  called  together  all  the  remaining  in- 
habitants, and  put  them  on  board  of  fliip.  They 
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were  conveyed  to  the  other  Englifh  colonies,' 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  efFefls  of  national  jealoufies,  and 
of  the  rapaeioufnefs  of  government,  to  which 
men,  as  well  "as  their  property,  become  a prey.- 
What  our  enemies  lofe  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain  is  looked  upon  as  a lofs.  When 
a town  cannot  be  taken,,  it  is  ftarved  when  it 
cannot  be  kept,  it  is  burnt  to  afhes,.  or  it’s 
foundations  rafed.  A fhip  or  a fortified  town  is 
blow’n  up,  rather  than  the  failors  or  the  garrifoH 
will  furrender.  A defpotic  government  feparates 
it’s  enemies  from  it’s  Daves  by  immenfe  deferts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  emigra- 
tions,of  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  Spain  has  ra- 
ther chofen  to  make  a wildernefs  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  it’s 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations. 
The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and 
private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 
of  the  fpice  trade.  They  have  frequently  throw’n 
whole  cargoes  into  the  fea  rather  than  they  would 
fell  them  at  a low  price.  France,  rather  chofe 
to,  give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  theEngliDij  and  Eng- 
land deftroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of 
Acadia,  to  prevent  their  returning  to  France. 
Can  it  be  faid  after  this,  that  policy  and  fociety 
were  inftituted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ? 
Yes,  they  were  inftituted  to  fereen  the  wickedy 
and  to  fecure  the  powerful. 
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Since  the  emigration  of  a people  who  owed 
their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity,  Nova 
Scotia  remained  in  a languid  ftafe.  Envy,  which 
had  depopulated  this  country,  feemed  to  have 
ihed  it’s  baneful  influence  over  it.  The  punifh- 
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ment  of  injuftice  fell  at  leaft  upon  the  authors  of 
it.  At  laft  a few  unfortunate  people  were  driven 


there  by  the  various  calamities  they  experienced 
in  Europe.  They  amounted  in  1769  to  twenty- 
fix  thoufand  j moft  of  them  were  difperfed,  and 
were  only  collefted  in  any  number  at  Hallifax, 
Annapolis,  and  Lunenbourg,  This  lafl:  colony, 
formed  by  Germans,  was  the  moft  flourilhing. 
It  owed  it’s  improvements  to  that  fondnefs  for 
labour,  to  that  well  regulated  œconomy  which  are 
the  diftinguilhing  charadteriftics  of  a wife  and 
warlike  nation,  who  contenting  themfelves  with 
defending  their  own  country,  feldom  leave  it,  ex- 
cept to  go  and  cultivate  diftridls  which  they 
are  not  ambitious  of  conquering. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  colony  fent  out  fourteen 
veflfels  and  one  hundred  and  forty- eight  boats, 
which  together  amounted  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  tons,  and  received 
twenty-two  veflels  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
boats,  which  together  made  up  feven  thoufand 
and  fix  tons.  They  conftruaed  three  floops, 
which  did  not  ejçceed  one  hundred  and  ten  tons 


burthen. 

Their  exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  amount  tq 
more  than  729,850  livres,  12  fols,  9 deniers*. 

* About  30,4101.  8s.  ipd. 
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^ xv?i.^  Notwithstanding  thefe  encouragements, 

% ' which  the  mother-country  had  inceffantly  beftow- 

ed  upon  this  colony,  in  order  to  accelerate  it’s 
cultures  ; it  had  itfelf  borrowed  450,000  livres  f, 
for  which  it  paid  an  intercft  of  fix  per  cent.  It 
had  not  then  any  paper  currency,  and  hath  not 
ufed  any  fince. 

The  troubles  which  at  prefent  agitate  North 
America,  have  not  extended  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
hath  even  draw’n  fome  advantages  from  them. 
It’s  population  hath  arifen  to  forty- thoufand  fouls, 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  cautious  or  pufiilanimous 
citizens  who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
necefllty  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  Britifh 
armies  and  fleets  hath  occafioned  a great  increafe 
of  provifions.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  fpecie 
circulated  by  the  troops,  hath  given  life  to  every 
thing,  and  communicated  a rapid  motion  to  men 
and  things. 

Should  the  other  colonies  at  length  detach 
themfelves  from  the  mother-country,  and  Ihould 
it  retain  Nova  Scotia,  this  province,  which  was 
very  infignificant,  will  become  very  important. 
It  is  fupplied  with  every  advantage  that  may  in- 
fure  it’s  profperity.  It’s  paftures  are  proper  for 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  it’s  lands  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn,  and  efpecially  for  the  growing 
of  flax  and  hemp.  There  are  few  coafts  know’n 
to  be  fo  favourable  for  large  fifheries,  and  it’s 
boats  can  with  eafe  perform  feven  voyages  to  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  while  thofe  of  New 
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England  can  only  perform  five,  and  with  a great 
deal  of  difficulty.  The  Englifh  iflands  will  fur- 
nifh  ic  with  a certain,  eafy,  and  almoft  exclufive 
mart  for  it’s  merchandize. 

There  can  be  no  fear  of  any  invafion,  becaufe 
Hallifax,  which  wasTormerly  defended  only  by  a 
few  batteries  properly  or  irnproperly  placed,  is  at 
prefent  furrounded  by  good  fortifications  which 
may  ftill  be  increafed.  ^ 

New-Englanp,  like  the  mother-country,  has 
fignalized  itfelf  by  many  a6ls  of  violence;  and  has 
been  aftuated  by  the  fame  turbulent  fpirit.  It 
took  it’s  rife  in  troublefbme  times,  and  it’s  infant 
ilate  was  difturbed  with  many  dreadful  commo- 
tions. It  was  difcoyered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  and  called  North-Virginia  ; but  no 
Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608,  The 
firfl  colony,  which  was  weak  and  ill-dire(5led,  did 
not  fucceed,  and  for  fome  time  after,  there  were 
only  a few  adventurers  who  came  over  at  times  in 
the  fummer,  built  themfelves  temporary  huts  for 
the  fake  of  trading  with  the  favages,  and  like  ■ 
them,  difappeared  again  for  the  reft  of  the  year, 
Fanaticifm,  which  had  depopulated  Arnerica  to  the 
fouth,  was  deftined  to  repeople  it  in  the  north. 
Some  Englifli  Prefbyterians,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Holland,  that  univerfal  afylum  of  liberty,  refolved 
to  found  a church  for  their  fed.  in  the  new  hemir 
fphere.  They  therefore  purchafed,  in  1621,  the 
charter  of  the  Englifli  North- Virginia  company  ; 
for  they  were  not  reduced  to  fuch  a ftate  of  po- 
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verty,  as  to  be  obliged  to  wait  till  profperity  be- 
came the  reward  of  their  virtues. 

On  the  6th  of  September  1621,  they  embarked 
at  Plymouth,  to  the  number  of  120  perfons,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  enthufiam,  which,  whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  produc- 
tive of  great  acflions.  They  landed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a very  hard  winter,  and  found  a country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a very 
melancholy  profpecf  to  men  already  exhaufled 
with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Near  one  half 
perifhed  either  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diftrefs; 
the  reft  were  kept  alive,  by  that  ftrength  of  cha- 
radler  which  they  had  acquired  under  the  perfe- 
cution  of  epifcopal  tyranny.  But  their  courage 
was  beginning  to  droop,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  arrival  of  fixty  favage  warriors,  who  came  tot 
them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their  chief.  Free- 
. dom  feemed  to  exult  that  fhe  had  thus  brought 
together  from  the  extremities  of  the  world  two 
fuch  different  colonies  j who  immediately  entered 
into  a reciprocal  alliance  of  friendfliip  and  pro- 
teélion.  The  old  inhabitants  affigned  for  ever 
to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fettlement  they  had  formed  under  the 
name  of  New-Plymouth  j and  one  of  the  favages, 
who  underftood  a little  Englifli,  ftayed  to  teach 
them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  inftruft 
them  in  the  manner  of  fifhing  upon  their  coaft. 

This  humanity  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expefted  from  Europe,  with 
(eeds,  with  domeftic  animals,  and  with  every  af- 
fiftance  they  wanted.  At  firft  the  fettlement  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  but  flowly,  fince  in  1629,  it  contained 
no  more  than  three  hundred  perfons  ; but  the 
perfecution  of  the  Puritans,  which  increafed  daily 
in  England,  haftened  the  augmentation  of  their 
number  in  A.merica.  Such  multitudes  of  them 
arrived  the  following  year,  that  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  difperfe  them.  The  colonies  which  they 
eftablifhed  formed  the  province  of  Maflachufett’s 
Bay.  The  colonies  of  New  Hamplhire,  Connec- 
ticut, and  of  Rhode  Ifland,  foon  fprang  up  from 
this  fettlement,  and  thefe  were  fo  many  feparate 
Rates,  each  of  which  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Eondon  a diftinct  charter. 

The  blood  of  martyrs,  hath  ever  been  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  a fource  of  profelytifm. 
A few  ecçlefiaftics  only,  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices on  account  of  their  opinions,  had  at  firft 
pafled  into  America,  and  a few  obfcure  fecRaries, 
whofe  new  tenets  attracted  numbers  from  among 
the  people.  The  emigrations  became  gradually 
more  common  amongft  other  clafies  of  citizens, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  men  of  the  firft  rank,  who 
had  been  draw’n  into  Puritanifm  by  ambition,' 
humour,  or  confcjence,  thought  of  fecuring  to 
themfelves  an  afylum  in  thole  diftant  climates. 
They  had  caufed  houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be 
cleared,  with  a view  of  retiring  there,  if  their 
endeavours  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty fliould  prove  abortive.  The  fame  fanatical 
fpirit  that  had  introduced  anarchy  into  the  mo- 
ther-country, kept  the  colony  in  a Rate  of  fubor- 
dination,  or  rather  a feverity  of  manners,  had  the 
(ame  effed  as  law$  in  a favage  coyntry. 
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The  inhabitants  of  New-England  lived  pear 
ceably  for  fome  time  without  thinking  of  fettling 
their  felicity  upon  a firm  bafis.  Not  that  their 
charter  had  not  authorized  them  to  eftablifh  any 
mode  of  government  they  might  chufe,  but  thefe 
enthufiafts  did  not  think  of  it;  and  government 
did  not  pay  fufRcient  attention  to  them  to  urge 
them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquillity.  At  length 
they  grew  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  giving  fome 
confiftency  to  their  colony.  At  this  period  it 
was  agreed,  that  there  fhould  be  an  aflembly 
holden  every  year,  the  deputies  of  which  fliould 
be  chofen  by  the  people,  in  which  none  but  thofe 
who  were  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church  could 
have  a feat,  and  over  which  a chief  was  to  prefide, 
without  any  diftindl  authority.  Two  remarkable 
regulations  \yere  at  the  fame  time  made  : the  firfl, 
ilated  the  price  of  corn,  and  by  the  fécond  the 
favages  were  deprived  of  all  the  lands  which  they 
fhould  not  cultivate  ; and  all  Europeans  were 
prohibited,  under  a heavy  penalty,  to  fell  them 
any  ftrong  liquors  or  warlike  ftores. 

The  national  council  were  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs.  They  were  alfo  ob- 
liged to  determine  upon  all  fuits,  but  by  the 
lights  of  reafon  alone,  and  without  the  affiflance 
or  embarralfments  of  any  code. 

Neither  were  any  criminal  laws  inftituted  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  Jews  were  adopted.  Witchcraftj 
blafphemy,  adultery,  and  falle  teftimony,  were 
punifhed  with  death.  Children,  who  were  fd  un- 
natural as  to  ftrike,  or  to  curfe  the  authors  of 
their  being,  drew  upon  themfelves  the  fame  pu- 

nilhment. 
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nifliment.  All  perfons  who  were  detected  either  ® xvn.^ 
in  lying,  drunkennels,  or  dancing,  were  ordered 
to  be  publicly  whipped  ; and  amulements  were 
forbidden  equally  with  vices  and  crimes.  Swear- 
ing, and  the  violation  of  the  fabbath,  were  ex- 
piated  by  a heavy  fine.  Another  indulgence  al- 
lowed, was,  to  atone  by  a fine  for  a negled  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a ralh  oath. 

It  is  alfo  know’n,  that  government  forbad,  on 
pain  of  dearh,  the  Puritans  to  worfhip  images; 
and  that  the  fame  punifliment  was  decreed  againft 
Roman  C rholic  priefts,  who  Ihould  return  into 
the  colony  ûfter  having  been  banifhed. 

The  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  f anaticifm 
lefs  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny 
the  coercive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters 
of  religion,  were  the  objects  of  perfecution.  This  land, 
was  confidered  as  blafphemy  by  thofe  very  divines 
who  had  rather  chofen  to  quit  their  country  than 
to  (hew  any  deference  to  epifcopal  authority. 

By  that  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  heart, 
which  leads  men  from  the  love  of  independence 
to  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed  their  opi- 
nions as  they  changed  the  climate;  and  only 
feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  them- 
fclves,  in  order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This  fyftem 
of  intoleration  was  fupported  by  the  fervices  of  the 
law,  which  attempted  to  put  a flop  to  every  differ- 
ence in  opinion,  by  inflifting  capital  punifhment 
on  all  who  dilfented.  Thofe  who  were  either  con- 
vidled,  or  even  fupefted  of  entertaining  fentiments 
of  toleration,'  were  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppref- 

fions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firfl: 
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afylum,  and  feek  refuge  in  another  lefs  expofed  to 
difturbances. 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itfelf 
to  matters  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  indiffer- 
ence. A proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
public  declaration,  tranfcribed  from  the  regifters 
of  the  colony  : 

It  is  a circumftance  univerfally  acknowleg- 
“ ed,  that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after 
‘‘  the  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  fa- 
vage  Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced 
into  England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of 
“ the  exprefs  command  of  God,  who  declares,  that 
it  is  a fliameful  praftice  for  any  man  who  has 
'‘f  the  leaft  care  for  his  foul  to  wear  long  hair. 
As  this  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of 
all  pious  perfons j we,  the  magiftrates,  in  our 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly 
and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the 
‘‘  impious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  growj  a 
" cuftom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 
‘‘  and  diflioneft,  which  horriblv  difguifes  men. 
and  is  offenfive  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons, 
in  as  much  as  it  corrupts  good  manners.  We, 
therefore,  being  juftly  incenfed  againft  this 
fcandalous  cuftom,  do  defire,  advife,  and  ear- 
" neftly  requeft  all  the  elders  of  our  continent, 
zealoufly  to  fhew  their  averfion  from  this  odious 
praiftice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a ftop 
to  it,  and  efpecially  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
bers  of  their  churches  be  not  infeded  .with  it; 

‘‘  in  order  that  thofe  perfons,  who,  notwith- 
Handing  thefe  rigorous  prohibitions,  and  the 

means 
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means  of  correction,  that  Iball  be  ufed  on  this  ® 
account,  fhall  ftiil  perfift  in  this  cuftom,  may  u 
*<  have  both  God  and  man  at  the  fame  time 
« as:ainft  them.”, 

This  feverity,  which  a man  exercifes  againft 
himfelf,  or  againft  his  fellow-creatures,  and-which 
makes  him  firft  the  victim,  then  the  oppreftbry 
foon  exerted  itfelf  againft  the  Quakers.  They 
were  whipped,  banilhed,  and  imprifoned.  The 
proud  fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafts,  who  in 
the  midft  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God^ 
and  called  for  bleftings  upon  men,  infpired  a re- 
verence for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained 
them  a number  of  profelytes.  This  circumftance 
exafperated  their  perfecutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
to  the  moft  atrocious  aCts  of  violence.  They 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandeftinely 
from  ban ifti ment,  to  be  hanged.  It  feemed  as 
if  the  Englifti  had  come  to  America  to  exercife 
upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  ufed  againft  the  Indians;  whether 
it  was  that  the  change  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious  j or  that  the  fury  of  re- 
ligious zeal  can  only  be  extinguiihed  in  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  it’s  apoftles  and  it’s  martyrs.  This 
fpirit  of  perfecution  was,  however,  at  laft  fuppreflT- 
ed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  mother-country, 
from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

A PEOPLE,  whofe  character  was  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  melancholy,  were  become  gloomy  and 
ftern.  The  blood  of  their  monarch  was  ftill  be- 
fore them.  Some  of  them  lamented  in  fecret 

this  great  affafiination,  others  would  willingly 

have 
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® ^ celebrated  it  as  a feftival.  The  nation  was 

u— i^-j  divided  between  two  violent  parties.  On  one 
hand  revenge  was  meditated  j on  the  other,  it 
was  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  informations, 
which  were  always  followed  by  exile,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  capital  punifhment.  Reciprocal  mif- 
truft  prevailed  between  fathers  and  children,  and 
between  friends.  The  fufpicious  tyrant  was  fur- 
rounded  by  fufpicious  courtiers,  who  kept  up  his 
apprehenfions  either  to  raife  themfelves  to  the 
high  pofts  of  the  ftate,  or  to  expel  their  enemies 
or  their  rivals  from  them.  The  ax  was  fufpended 
over  every  head.  The  frequency  of  rebellions 
occafioned  a frequency  of  executions,  and  thefe 
repeated  executions  of  illuftrious  'as  well  as  of 
obfcure  citizens,  perpetually  maintained  the  po- 
pular terror.  At  length  Cromwell  difappeared. 
EntHufiafm,  hypocrify,  and  fanaticifm,  which 
compofed  his  character  -,  fadions,  rebellions,  and 
profcriptions  were  all  buried  with  him>  and  Eng- 
land began  to  have  the  profped  of  calmer  days. 
Charles  the  Second,  at  his  reftoration,  introduced 
among  his  fubjeds  a focial  turn,  a tafte  for  con- 
vivial pleafures  and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thofe 
amufements  he  had  been  engaged  in  while  he  was 
travelling  from  one  court  to  another  in  Europe, 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  crown  which  his  father 
had  loft  upon  a fcaffold.  The  propagators  of  his 
principles  were  a multitude  of  women  of  gallan- 
try, of  corrupt  favourites,  and  licentious  men  of 
wit.  In  a fhort  time  he  brought  on  a general 
change  of  manners  ; and  nothing  but  fuch  a re- 
volution could  poftibly  have  fecured  the  tranquil- 
$ lity 
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lity  of  his  government  upon  a throne  ftained  with  ® 
blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries,  whom 
the  love  of  fenfual  pleafures  fometimes  excites  to 
fentiments  of  compalfion  and  humanity.  Moved 
with  the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put  a flop  to 
them  by  a proclamation  in  i66i  j but  he  was  never 
àble  totally  to  extinguifli  the  fpirit  of  perfecution 
that  prevailed  in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry 
Vane,  the  fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
had  fuch  a remarkable  ihare  in  the  difturbances  of 
his  country.  This  obftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young 
man,  in  every  thing  refembling  his  father,  unable 
cither  to  live  peaceably  himfelf,  or  to  fuffer  others 
to  remain  cjuiet,  had  contrived  to  revive  the  ob- 
fcure  and  obfolete  queflions  of  grace  and  free 
will.  The  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ran  very 
high,  and  would  probably  have  plunged  the  co- 
lony into  a civil  war,  if  feveral  of  the  favage  na- 
tions united,  had  not  happened  at  that  very  time 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  aifputants,  and 
to  malTacre  great  numbers  of  them.  The  colonifts, 
heated  with  their  theological  contefts,  paid  at  firft 
very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable  lofs.  But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  fo  ge- 
neral, that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon  as  the 
enemy  was  repulfed,  the  colony  refumed  it  s for- 
mer diffentions  ; and  this  phrenzy  manifefted  itfelf 
in  1692,  by  fuch  atrocious  a61:s  of  violence,  as 
were  fcarce  ever  recorded  in  hiftory. 

There  lived  in  a town  of  New  England,  called 
Salem,  two  young  women,  who  were  fubjeft  to 

convulfions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary 

fymptoms. 
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fymptoms.  Their  fatherj  minifter  of  the  churchy 
thought  that  they  were  bewitched  j and  having 
in  confequence  caft  his  fufpicions  upon  an  In- 
dian girl,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  he  compelled 
her  by  harfli  treatment  to  confefs  that  Ihe  was  a 
witch.  Other  women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced 
by  the  pleafure  of  exciting  the  public  attention^ 
immediately  believed  that  the  convulfions  which 
proceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were 
owen  to  the  fame  caufe.  Three  citiiens,  cafu-i 
ally  named,  were  immediately  throw’n  info  pri-^ 
fon,  accufed  of  witchcraft,  hanged,  and  their 
bodies  left  expofed  to  wild  beafts  and  birds  of 
prey.  A few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons^ 
together  with  a counfellor,  who  becaufe  he  rc- 
fufed  to  plead  againft  them,  was  fuppofed  to 
Ihare  in  their  guilt,  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner; 
From  this  inftant,  the  imaginatiofi  of  the  multi- 
tude was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy 
fcenes.  The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmities 
of  age,  virgin  modefty,  fortune,  honour,  virtue^ 
and  the  moft  dignified  employments  of  the  ftate^ 
were  no  fecurity  againft  the  fufpicions  of  a people 
infatuated  with  vifionary  fuperftition.  Children 
of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death,  young 
girls  were  (tripped  naked>  and  the  marks  of 
witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with  the 
moft  indecent  curiofity  j thofe  fpots  of  the  fcurvy 
which  age  imprefTes  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men^ 
were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal  power. 
Fanaticifm,  wickednefs  and  vengeance  united, 
feleded  their  viftims  at  pleafure.  In  default  of 
witneffes,  torments  were  employed  to  extort  con- 

feflions 
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felTions  diftated  by  the  executioners  themfelves. 
If  the  magillrates,  tired  with  executions,  re- 
fufed  to  punifh,  they  were  themfelves  accufed  of 
the  crimes  they  tolerated  j the  very  minifters  of 
religion  raifed  falfe  witnefles  againft  them,  who 
made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  re- 
morfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams, 
apparitions,  terror  and  confternation,  of  every 
kind,  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror, 
Theprifons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  (landing, 
and  all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  appre- 
henfions.  The  mofc  prudent,  quitted  a country 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  it’s  inhabitants  j and 
thofe  that  remained  wiihed  only  for  peace  in  the 
grave.  In  a word,  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  and 
immediate  lubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expected, 
when  on  a fudden,  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a calm  enfued.  All  eyes  were 
opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awak- 
ened the  minds  which  it  had  at  firft  (lupified. 
Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  was  the  immediate 
confequencej  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by 
a general  faft,  and  public  prayers  were  offered 
up  to  a(k  forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption  of  hav- 
ing fuppofcd  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleaf- 
ed  with  facrificcs  with  whicli  it  could  only  have 
been  offended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exaflly 
what  was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dif- 
order.  It  had,  perhaps,  it’s  firft  origin  in  the  me- 
lancholy, which  thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  own  country, 
which  had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy  they  had 
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contrafled  at  Tea,  and  had  gathered  frefh  ftrength 
from  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  a foil  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences 
and  hardfliips  infeparable  from  a change  of  cli- 
mate and  manner  of  living.  The  contagion, 
however,  ceafed  like  all  other  epidemical  diftem- 
pers,  exhauded  by  it’s  very  communication  j as  all 
the  diforders  of  the  imagination  are  expelled  in  the 
tranfports  of  a delirium.  A perfecfl  calm  fuc- 
ceeded  this  agitation  ; and  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  have  never  fince  been  feized  with-  Id 
gloomy  a fit  of  enthufiafm. 

But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  per- 
fecuting  fpirit  which  hath  ftained  all  religious  fedls 
with  blood,  it  has  preferred  fome  ftrong  marks  of 
that  fanaticrfm  and  ferocioufnefs  which  had  fig- 
nalized  the  melancholy  days  in'  which  it  took  it's 
rife. 

Ths  fmall-pox,  w'hich  is  lefs  frequent,  but 
more  defl:ru6live,  in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe, 
occafioned,  in  1721,  inexpreffible  ravages  in  the 
province  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay.  This  calamity 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  inoculation.  In  order  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  this  fortunate  prefervative, 
a flcilful  and  courageous  phyficran  inoculated  his 
wife,  his' children,  his  fervants,  and  himfelf.  He 
was  immediately  infulted,  ' confidered  as  an  in- 
fernal monfter,  and  threatened  with  affaffination. 
Thefe  outrages  not  having  been  able  to  prevent 
a very  promifing  young  man  from  having  re- 
courfe  to  this  falutary  pradice,  a wicked,  fuper- 
ftitious  perfon  got  up  to  his' window  in  the  night- 
time;^ 
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time,  and  threw  a grenade  into  his  room,  filled 
with  combufliWe  materials. 

The  moft  reafonable  among  the  citizens  were 
not  difgufted  with  thefe  atrocious  afls  j and  their 
indignation  was  exerted  rather  againft  thofe  bold 
fpirits,  who  were  accufed  of  preferring  the  fkill 
of  man  to  the  care  of  providence.  The  people 
were  confirmed  by  thefe  extravagant  dodlrines, 
in  the  refoliuion  of  rejeding  a novelty,  which 
was  to  draw  dov/n  upon  the  whole  ftate,  the  in- 
fallible and  terrible  efîeds  of  the  divine  wrath. 
The  magiftrates,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  an 
infurredion,  ordered  the  phyficians  to  affemblej 
and  they,  either  from  convidion,  pufillanimity, 
or  policy,  declared  inoculation  dangerous.  It 
was  prohibited  by  a bill  i which  was  received  with 
unparalleled  applaufe. 

Europeans,  you  feel  your  hair  rifing  on  your 
heads  j you  fhudder  with  horror  ; and  you  have 
forgotten  die  obftacles  which  this  falutary  prac- 
tice met  with  among  yourfelves  3 and  you  do  not 
confider,  that  two  hundred  years  ago  you  would 
have  committed  the  fame  outrages.  Acknow- 
lege  therefore  the  important  fervices  you  have 
received  from  the  progrefs  of  fcience  3 and  enter- 
tain that  refped  and  gratitude  for  the  promoters 
of  it,  which  you  owe  to  ufeful  men  who  have 
preferved  you  from  fo  many  crimes,  which  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition  would  otherwife  have  made 
you  commit. 

A FEW  years  after,  a new  feene  was  exhibited, 
flill-  more  atrocious.  For  a long  time  pall  an 
odious  reward  had  been  granted  in  thefe  pro- 
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book  vinces,  to  fuch  of  the  colonifts  as  (hould  put  an 
..  . Indian  to  death.  This  reward  was  increafed  in 

1724  to  2250  livres*.  John  Lovewell,  encou- 
raged by  fo  confiderable  a'premiunn,  formed  a 
confpiracy  of  men  as  ferocious  as  himfelf,  to  go 
in  queft  of  the  favages.  One  day  he  difcovered 
ten  of  them  -quietly  fleeping  round  a large  fire. 
He  murdered  them,  carried  their  fcalps  to  Bofton, 
and  received  the  promifed  reward.  After  this, 
have  you,  ye  Anglo-Americans,  any  reproaches 
to  make  to  the  Spaniards  ? Have  they  ever  done, 
or  could  they  pofiibly  ever  do,  any  thing  more 
inhuman  ? And  yet  you  were  men,  civilized  men, 
and  you  boafted  of  being  Chriftians.  No,  you 
' were  rather  monfters,  fit  to  be  exterminated;  you 

were  monfters,  againft  whom  a league  that  might 
have  been  formed,  would  have  been  lefs  criminal 
than  the  one  that  I.ovewell  formed  againft  the 
favages. 

[T  HE  author  here  introduces  the  ftory  of  Polly 
Baker,  who  was  brought  before  the  magiftrates, 
and  convi6lcd  the  fifth  time  of  having  had  a baftard 
child.  He  gives  the  fpeech  fhe  is  faid  to  have  made 
on  this  occafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this  fpeech  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  Englifh  reader,  the  tranflator 
has  judged  it  iinneceftary  to  fwell  his  tranflation 
with  it.  The  author’s  reafoning  upon  it  is  as 
follows  ' 

This  fpeech  produced  an  affecfting  change  irï 
the  minds  of  all  the  audience.  She  was  not  only 
acquitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  punifli- 
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ment,  but  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one 
of  her  judges  married  her.  So  fuperior  is  the 
voice  of  reafon  to  alj  the  powers  of  ftudied  elo- 
quence. But  popular  prejudice  has  refumed  it’s 
influence;  whether  it  be,  that  the  reprefentations 
of  nature  alone  are  often  ftifled  by  an  attention 
to  political  advantages,  or  to  the  benefit  of  fo- 
ciety  ; or  that,  under  the  Englifh  government, 
where  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there 
is  lefs  excufe  for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the 
fexes,  than  in  thofe  countries  where  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  luxury,  poverty,  and  the  fcandal- 
ous  example  given  by  the  court  and  the  church, 
all  concur  in  degrading  and  corrupting  the  mar- 
ried ftate,  in  rendering  it  burthenfome. 

New  England  has  fome  remedy  againft  bad 
laws  in  the  conftitution  of  it’s  mother-country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power 
in  their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct 
abufes;  and  it  has  others  derived  from  it’s  fitua- 
tion,  which  open  a vafl:  field  to  induftry  and  po- 
pulation. 

This  colony,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Ca- 
nada, on  the  Weft  by  New  York,  and  on  the 
Eaft  and  South  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean, 
extends  full  three  hundred  miles  along  the  fea 
coafts,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  the  inland 
parts. 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  direiled  by 
chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.  This  matter 
from  the  firft  was  fubjefted  to  laws  which  are 
ftill  religioufly  obferved.  No  citizen  whatever 
has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied 
land.  The  government,  deflrous  of  preferving 
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all  it’s  members  from  the  inroads  of  the  favages, 
and  of  placing  them  in  a condition  to  fhare  in 
the  protedlion  of  a well-reguhted  fociety,  hath 
ordered  that  whole  villages  fhould  be  farmed 
at  once.  As  foon  as  fixty  families  offer  to  build 
a church,  maintain  a clergyman,  and  pay  a fchool- 
mafter,  the  general  affembly  allot  them  a fitua- 
tion,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  reprefentatives 
in  the  legiflative  body  of  the  colony.  The  dif- 
trid  afljgned  them  always  borders  upon  the  land 
already  cleared,  and  generally  contains  fix  thou- 
fand  fquare  acres.  Thefe  new  people  chufe  tlie 
fituation  moft:  convenient  for  their  habitation, 
which  is  ufually  of  a fquare  figure.  The  church 
is  placed  in  the  center;  the  colonifts  divide  the 
land  among  themfelves,  and  each  inclofes  his 
property  with  a hedge.  Some  woods  are  referved 
for  a common.  It  is  thus  that  New  England  is 
conftantly  enlarging  it’s  territory,  though  it  ftill 
continues  to  make  one  complete  and  well-confti- 
tuted  province. 

Though  the  colony  be  fituated  in  the  midfl:  of 
the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  that  of  fome  European  provinces,  which  are 
under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude.  The  winters 
are  longer  and  colder;  the  fummers  fhorter  and 
hotter.  The  flcy  is  commonly  clear,  and  the  rains 
more  plentiful  than  lafting.  The  air  has  grovv’n 
purer  fince  it’s  circulation  has  been  made  free  by 
cutting  down  the  woods;  and  malignant  vapours, 
which  at  firfl;  carried  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  no  longer  complained  of.  ' 
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I 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  ® 
vdiich  at  firft  had  no  connexion  with  one  another,  v. 
The  necelTity  ofymaintaining  an  armed  force 
againfl;  the  favages,  obliged  them  to  form  a con- 
federacy in  1643,  when  they  took  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies.  In  confequence  of  this 
league,  two  deputies  from  each  eftablifliment 
ufed  to  meet  in  a ftated  place,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  common  affairs  of  New  England,  according 
to  the  inftrudions  they  had  received  from  the 
-affembly  by  which  they  were  fent.  This  afîbcia- 
tion  was  not  in  any  manner  repugnant  to  the 
right  which  each  of  it’s  members  had,  to  adt  in 
every  refpedl  as  he  chofe. 

They  were  almoft  as  much  independent  of 
the  mother-country.  When  the  fettlement  was 
allowed  to  be  made,  it  had  been  agreed  that  their 
code  of  laws  fhould  not  contradidt,  in  any  refpedl, 
the  legiflation  of  the  mother-country  ; that  the 
judging  of  any  capital  crime  committed  upon 
their  territory,  fhould  be  referved  for  it  ; and 
that  their  whole  trade  fhould  be  centered  in  it  s 
ports.  None  of  thefe  engagements  were  fulfilled  ; 
and  other  obligations,  of  lefs  importance,  were 
equally  negledled.  The  Ipirit  of  repuolicanilm  had 
already  acquired  fo  great  an  influence,  as  to  pre- 
vent thefe  arrangements  from  being  confidered  as 
binding.  The  colonifts  limited  their  fubmiffion  to 
the  acknowleging,  in  a vague  manner,  the  king 
of  England  to  be  their  fovereign. 

Massachuset,  the  moft  flovirlfhing  of  the  four 

provinces,  indulged  iifclf  in  greater  liberties  than 

the  others,  and  did  it  openly.  This  haughty  be- 
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haviour  drew  the  refentment  of  Charles  II.  upon 
them.  In  1684  this  monarch  took  away  the 
charter  which  had  Ipeen  granted  to  them  by  his 
father.  He  eftablifhed  an  almoft  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, and  ventured  to  levy  taxes  for  his 
own  ufe.  Defpotifm  did  not  decreafe  under  his 
fucceflbr.  Accordingly,  on  the  firft  intelligence 
of  his  being  dethroned,  his  deputy  was  arretted, 
put  in  irons,  and  fent  back  to  Europe. 

William  III.  though  very  well  fatisfied  with 
this  ardent  zeal,  did  not  rettore  to  the  Mafla- 
chufets  their  antient  privileges,  according  to 
their  defires,  and,  perhaps,  to  their  wilhes.  It  is 
true  that  he  rettored  them  a charter,  but  a 
charter  which  was  in  nothing  refembling  the 
firtt. 

By  the  new  charter,  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  court,  was  to  be  in  pofTelTion  of  the  exclufive 
right  of  convening,  proroguing,  or  dilTolving  the 
national  alTembly.  It  was  he  alone  who  could 
give  a fan6lion  to  the  laws  that  were  decreed,  and 
to  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  alTembly.  The  no- 
mination of  every  military  employment  belonged 
to  this  commandant.  It  was  he  affitted  by  the 
council,  who  appointed  the  magittrates.  The 
other  lefs  important  places  could  not  be  difpofed 
of  without  his  confient.  The  public  treafury  was 
never  opened  but  by  his  order,  confirmed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  council.  Elis  authority  was 
likew'ife  extended  to  Tome  other  matters,  which 
put  a great  reftrainc  upon  liberty.  Conncktticut  and 
Rhode  Ifland,  by  a timely  fubmittion,  prevented 
the  punifhment  the  province  of  Mafiachufett’s  Bay 

had 
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had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter. 
That  of  New  Hampfliire  had  been  always  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  mode  of  adminiftration  as  the 
province  of  Maffachufett’s  Bay.  The  fame  gover- 
nor prefided  over  the  four  provinces:  but  with 
regulations  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  each 
colony. 

According  to  an  account  publifhed  by  the 
general  congrefs  of  the  Englifli  American  conti- 
nent, there  are  four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants 
at  Maflachufett’s  Bay;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thoufand  at  Connefticut  ; one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  at  New  Hamplhire  ; and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy- eight  at  Rhode 
Ifland  ; which  forms,  in  this  fettlement  alone,  a 
population  of  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  fouls. 

This  great  multiplication  of  men,  fliould  feem 
to  arife  from  an  excellent  foil;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  All  the  countries,  except  fome  parts  of 
Connedicut,  were  originally  covered  with  pine 
trees  ; and,  confequently,  are  either  entirely  bar- 
ren, or  not  very  fertile.  None  of  the  European 
feeds  thrive  there;  and  their  produce  hath  never 
been  fufficient  for  the  nourifhment  of  it  s inha- 
bitants. They  have  always  been  obliged  to  live 
upon  maize,  or  to  draw  part  of  their  lubfiftence 
from  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  though  the  coun- 
try be  generally  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  of  vegetables,  and  for  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
yet  the  country  places  are  not  the  moft  interefting 
part  of  thofe  regions.  It  is  upon  coalts  fur- 

rounded  with  rocks,  but  which  are  favourable  to 

filhing. 
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fifhing,  that  the  population  hath  augmented,  ac- 
tivity hath  increafecl,  and  eafy  circumdances  are 
become  general. 

This  infufficiency  of  the  harvefls,  ought  to 
have  excited  induftry  in  New  England  Iboner, 
and  more  particularly,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  con- 
tinent. Several  fhips  were  even  conftrucfted 
there  for  foreign  navigators,  the  materials  for 
which,  at  prefent  fo  fcarce  and  fo  expenftve,  were, 
for  a long  time,  common  and  cheap.  The  faci- 
lity of  procuring  beaver  fkins,  occafioned  the 
eftablifhing  of  a confiderable  hat  manufactory. 
Cloths  were  alfo  made  of  flax  and  hempj  and 
with  the  fleeces  of  their  flocks,  the  colony  fabri- 
cated ftuffs,  which  are  coarfe  but  ftrong. 

To  thefe  manufa6lures,  which  may  be  called 
national,  another  branch  of  induftry  was 
added,  fupported  by  foreign  materials.  Sugar 
yields  a refiduum,  know’n  by  the  name  of  fyrup, 
or  molafles.  The  people  of  New  England  went 
to  fetch  it  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ufed  it  at 
firft  juft  as  it  was,  for  various  purpofes.  At 
length  the  idea  of  diftilling  it  fuggefted  itfelf  to 
them.  They  fold  a prodigious  quantity  of  this 
rum  to  the  neighbouring  favagesj  to  the  men 
employed  in  the  cod-filhery,  and  to  all  the 
northern  provinces;  they  even  carried  it  to  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  where  they  difpofed  of  it  with 
confiderable  advantage,  to  the  Englifli  employed 
in  the  purchafe  of  flaves. 

This  branch  of  trade,  and  other  circumftances, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  ap- 
propriate to  themfclves  part  of  the  commodities, 

. both 
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both  of  South  and  of  North  America.  The  ex-  o b o k. 
changes  between  thefe  two  regions,  which  are  fo 
neceflary  to  them  both,  pafiTcd  through  their 
hands  j and  they  became,  in  fome  meafure,  bro- 
kers, as  the  Hollanders,  of  the  New  World. 

The  greateft  refource  of  thofe  provinces,  how- 
ever, always  was  the  fifhery;  which  was  very 
confiderable,  even  upon  their  own  coafts.  A pro- 
digious quantity  of  boats  is  feen  in  every  river, 
bay,  or  port,  which  âre  employed  in  catching 
falmon,  fturgeon,  cod,  and  other  kinds  of  fifh, 
which  are  all  fold  to  advantage. 

Mackerel  is  caught  principally  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pentagouet,  which  empties  itfelf  in  Fundy, 
or  French  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  colony.  In 
fpring,  and  in  autumn,' fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred boats,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men, 
are  employed  in  this  fifhery. 

The  cod  fifliery  is  ftill  more  advantageous  to 
New  England.  It’s  numerous  ports  fend  out 
annually  five  hundred  veffels,  of  fifty  tuns  bur- 
then, the  crews  of  which  amount  to  four  thou- 
fand men.  They  catch  at  lead  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  quintals  of  cod. 

These  colonies  employ  themfelves  likewife  in 
the  whale  filhery.  Before  the  year  1763,  New 
England  carried  on  this  fifhery  in  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  in  March,  April,  and  May;  and  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  June, 

July,  and  i^ugufl.  There  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  floops,  each  of  feventy  tons 
burthen,  and  fixteen  hundred  failors,  fent  out  for 

this 
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this  purpofe  at  that  time.  In  1767,  this  fifnery 
employed  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
failors.  Let  us  invelligate  the  caufes  of  this  con- 
fiderable  increafe. 

Great  Britain  was  for  a long  time  agitated 
•with  the  defire  of  lharing  the  whale  filhery  with 
the  Dutch.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom  were  difcharged  from 
paying  any  duty  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  upon  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  fifh  which  they  Ihould 
obtain  from  the  Northern  Sea:  but  this  in- 
dulgence was  not  extended  to  the  colonies, 
who  were  obliged  to  pay  a duty  of  56  livres 
5 fols  * for  every  tun  of  oil  and  of  whalebone,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  mother-country;  this 
duty  was  only  diminifhed  by  one  half,  when 
thefe  articles  were  imported  on  Englilh  bot- 
toms. 

To  this  tax,  which  was  already  too  burthen- 
fome,  another  was  added  in  1699,  of  5 fois 
7 deniers  f for  every  pound  weight  of  whale- 
bone; which  bore  equally  upon  America  and 
upon  Europe.  This  new  tax  produced  fuch 
fatal  confequences,  that  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
fupprefs  it  in  1723  ; but  it  was  only  taken  off  for 
the  whales  caught  in  Greenland,  in  Davis’s 
Streights,  or  in  the  adjoining  feas.  The  fifliery 
on  the  Northern  continent  ftill  remained  fubjeÀ 
to  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old  duty.' 
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The  miniftry,.-pcrceivingthat  the  exemption  of  ® 
the  duty  was  not  fufficient  to  excite  the  emulation  ' — — * 
of  the  Englifli,  had  recourfe  to  encouragements. 

In  1732,  a gratuity  of  22  livres  10  fols*  was 
given  Î and  fixteen  years  after,  another  of  45 
livres  f for  every  ton  conveyed  by  the  fliips  em- 
ployed in  this  important  fifhery.  This  generofity 
of  government  produced  part  of  the  good  effefts 
which  were  expedled  from  it.  Great  Britain, 
however,  far  from  being  able  to  vie  with  their 
rivals  in  foreign  markets,  was  ftill  obliged  to 
purchafe  annually  to  the  value  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  J of  train  oil  and  whale- 
bone. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  the  feas  of 
North  America,  which  belonged  to  the  French, 
became  an  Englifh  poffeffion  at  the  laft  peace. 
Immediately  the  New-Englanders  went  there  in 
numbers  to  catch  whales,- which  are  very  plenty. 

They  were  exonerated  by  parliament  from  the 
duties  which  opprelfed  them  -,  and  their  induftry 
became  ftill  more  aftive.  It  muft  naturally  be 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  ; and 
it  IS  probable  that  the  United  Provinces  will,  in 
procefs  of  time,  be  deprived  of  this  important 
branch  of  their  trade. 

The  whale  fiftiery  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulph 
of  St,  Lawrence,  and  in  the  adjacent  latitudes^ 
upon  feas  lefs  tempeftuous,  and  lefs  embarrafled 
with  ice,  than  thofe  of  Greenland.  According- 
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^xvw.  ^ ^7>  it  begins  fooner,  and  ends  later.  Fewer  fa- 
— y'— tal  accidents  happen  there.  The  ihips  employed 
for  the  purpofe  are  fmaller,  and  have  lefs  numerous 
crews.  Thefe  reafons  mull  give  to  the  American 
continent  advantages,  which  the  œconomy  of  the 
Dutch  will  never  be  able  to  balance.  The  Eng- 
iifh  of  Europe  themfelves  hoped  to  Ihare  this 
fuperiority  with  their  colonifts,  becaufe'they  ex- 
pefled  to  add  to  the  profits  accruing  from  the  filh- 
ery,  that  which  they  were  to  collécft  from  the  fale  of 
their  cargoes  ; a refource  which  was  not  allowed 
to  the  navigators  who  frequented  Davis’s  Streights 
or  the  Greenland  feas. 

The  vendible  productions  of  New  England  are 
cod,  train-oil,  whales,  tallow,  cyder,  fait  meats, 
maize,  hogs  and  oxen,  pot-alh,  pulfe,  marts  for 
merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  and  all  kinds  of 
woods.  The  Azore  Ifiands,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
principally  the  Weft  Indies,  hitherto  confumed 
thefe  articles.  In  1769,  the  united  exports  of 
the  four  provinces  amounted  to  13,844,430  livres 
19  fols  5 deniers  *.  But  this  colony  received  ha- 
bitually more  than  it  fent  out,  fince  it  was  con- 
rtantly  indebted  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  livres  f to  the  mother-country. 

Some  fhips  are  difpatched  from  every  one  of 
the  extremely  numerous  ports  that  are  on  thefe 
coarts.  The  principal  voyages,  however,  from 
ConneClicuVare  undertaken  at  Newhaven  j thofc 
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to  Rhode-Iflanci,  at  Newport  ; thofe  to  Hamp- 
fhire,  at  Portfinouth  ; and  thofe  to  Malfachu- 
fet’s  Bay,  at  Bodon. 

This  laft  city,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
capital  of  New-England,  is  fituated  on  a penin- 
fula,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fine  bay  of  Maflachufet,  which  reaches  about 
eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of  the  bay 
is  flieltered  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves 
by  a number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water*, 
and  by  twelve  fmall  iflands,  mod  of  which  are 
inhabited.  Thefe  dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will 
not  allow  more  than  three  flfips  to  come  in  toge- 
ther. At  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  a regular 
citadel,  named  Fort  William,  was  eredled  in  one 
of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  It  is 
defended  by  a hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  the 
largeft  flze,  and  very  well  placed.  A league 
further  on,  is  a very  high  light-houfe,  the  fig- 
nals  from  which  may  be  perceived  and  repeated 
by  the  fortrefs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fam-e 
time  that  Bofton  has  her  own  light-houfes,  which 
fpread  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except 
when' a very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,  which 
fome  (hips  might  take  advantage  of  to  flip  into  the 
iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  fix  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and  to  af- 
femble  ten  thoufand  militia,  which  can  be  col- 
lected in  four  and  twenty  hours.  If  a fleet  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  Fort  William, 
it  would  infallibly  be  ftopt  by  a couple  of  bat- 
teries, which  being  erected  to  the  north  and  fouth 
of  the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and  would 
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give  time  for  all  the  vefTcls  and  commercial  ftores 
to  be  fheltered  from  cannon  fliot  in  the  river 
Charles. 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  fo  fpacious,  that  fix 
hundred  velTels  may  anchor  in' it  fafely  and  com- 
modioufly.  There  is  a magnificent  pier  con- 
ftrufled,  projefling  fufHciently  into  the  fea  to  al- 
low the  fhips  to  unload  their  goods  without  the 
affiltance  of  a lighter,  and  to  depofit  them  into 
the  warehoufes  which  are  ranged  on  the  north 
fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  the  town  ap- 
pears built  upon  an  uneven  territory,  in  form 
of  a crefcent  round  the  harbour.  Before  the 
difturbances,  it  contained  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  various  feéls.  The 
houfes,  furniture,  drefs,  food,  converfation,  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  were  fo  exadly  fimilar  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  London,  that  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  to  find  any  other  difference,  but  that 
which  arifes  from  the  greatet  numbers  of  people 
there  are  in  large  capitals. 

New-England,  which  refembles  the  mother- 
country  in  fo  many  refpe6ls,  is  contiguous  to 
New-York.  The  latter,  bounded  on  the  eafl  by 
this  principal  colony,  and  on  the  weft  by  New- 
Jerfey,  occupies  at  firft  a very  narrow  fpace  of 
twenty  miles  along  the  fea-fhore,  and  infenfibly 
enlarging,  extends  to  the  north  above  a hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  country. 

This  country  was  difcovered  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  Elenry 
Hudfon,  a famous  Englifh  navigator,  at  that 
time  in  the  Dutch  fervice.  He  entered  into  a 
7 . confiderable 
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confiderable  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name  b p o fc 
and  after  flightly  reconnoitring  the  coaft,  returned  ■_  ^ ‘ 

to  Amfterdam,  from  whence  he  had  failed.  A fé- 
cond voyage,  undertaken  by  this  adventurer, 
gave  fome  better  idea  of  this  favage  country. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which 
never  pays  any  attention  to  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  this  country  fliould  have  belonged  to  the 
United  Provinces.  It  wâs  difcovered  by  a man 
in  their  fervice,  who  took  polTeflion  of  it  in  their 
name,  and  gavé  up  tb  them  any  perfonal  right 
he  might  have  in  it.  His  being  an  Engliihmaii 
did  not  in  the  lead  invalidate  thefe  uncontrovert- 
ible titles.  It  muft  therefore  have  occafioned 
great  furprife,  when  James  the  Firfi:  alferted  his 
pretenfions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon 
was  born  his  fubjedl  ; as  if  any  man’s  country 
was  not  that  in  which  he  earns  his  fubfidence; 
and  indeed  the  king  laid  but  a flight  ftrefs  upon  a 
pretenlion  for  which  there  was  fo  little  foun- 
dation. 

The  republic,  who  faw  nothing  in  this  pro- 
perty, which  was  no  longer  contefted  with  them, 
except  a fetclement  for  the  trade  of  the  beaver 
and  other  peltries,  ceded  it  to  the  Wed  India 
company.  This  fociety  directed  all  it’s  attention 
towards  thefe  favage  riches  j and  in  order  to  get 
as  near  them  aspodible,  they  caufed 'Fort  Orange, 
fince  called  Albany,  to  be  erected  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Hudfon’s  River,  at  the  didance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea.  It  was 
there  that  the  furs  were  brought  to  their  agents, 
who  gave  in  exchange  to  the  Iroquois,  fire-arms, 
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and  warlike  ftores,  to  enable  them  to  refift  the 
French,  who  were  lately  arrived  in  Canada. 

' At  that  time  New  Belgia  was  nothing  more 
than  a factory.  The  city  of  Amfterdam  became 
fenfible  that  it  would  be  a judicious  thing  to 
eftablifh  a colony  in  that  part  of  the  New  World, 
and  eafily  obtained  the  cefTion  of  it,  by  giving 
700,000  livres*  to  the  proprietors. 

These  more  extenfive  views  required  other  ar- 
rangements. The  poll:  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Five  Nations  was  left  ftanding  ; but 
it  appeared  necelTary  to  eftablifh  a more  confider- 
able  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  ifland 
of  Manahatan  j and  accordingly.  New  Amfter- 
dam was  built  there.  Neither  the  town,  it’s  ter- 
ritories, nor  the  reft  of  the  province,  were  ever 
difturbed  by  the  neighbouring  favages,  fome  of 
whom  were  too  weak  to  make  any  attempts,  and 
the  others  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the 
French.  This  poflefTion,  therefore,  was  making 
a rapid  progrefs,  when  it  was  vifited  by  an  unex- 
pe6ted  ftorm. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe 
intimate  connections  with  Holland,  which  the 
ambition  and  fuccefles  of  Lewis  XIV.  have  fince 
given  rife  to  between  the  two  powers,  beheld 
with  a jealous  eye  a fmall  ftate,  but  lately  formed 
in  it’s  neighbourhood,  extending  it’s  flourifhing 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  She  was  inwardly 
incenfed  at  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  attain  to 
an  equality  with  a power  which  ought  not  even 
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to  have  entered  into  a competition  with  her. 
Thefe  rivals  in  commerce,  as  in  navigation,  by 
their  vigilance  and  oeconomy,  ruined  her  in  all 
the  great  markets  of  the  univerfe,  and  obliged 
her  to  act  only  a fecondary  part.  Every  effort  fhe 
made  to  eftablifh  a competition  ended  either  to 
her  difadvantage  or  difcredit,  whije  univerfal 
commerce  was  evidently  concentrating  itfelf  in 
the  morafles  of  the  republic.  At  length  the  na- 
tion was  rouzed  by  the  difgrace  of  their  mer- 
chants, and  refolved  to  fecure  to  them  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  their  induftry, 
Charles  II.  notwithftanding  his  averfion  for  bufi- 

•I  • ^ 

nefs,  and  his  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  ea- 
gerly adopted  a plan  which  gave  him  a profpedt 
of  acquiring  the  riches'  of  thofe  diftant  regions, 
together  with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe. 
His  brother}  more  aétive  and  more  enterprifing 
than  himfelf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofi- 
tions  j and  with  one  confent,  they  ordered  that 
the  fettlements  and  fhips  of  the  Dutch  fhould  be 
attacked,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war. 

Hostilities  begun  in  this  manner  are  both 
cowardly  and  perfidious.  They  are  the  aél  of  a 
hord  of  favages,  and  not  of  a civilized  nation  ; of 
a dark  afTaflin,  and  not  of  a warlike  prince.  No 
perfon  who  puts  any  confidence  in  his  ftrength, 
and  who  hath  any  elevation  of  foul,  will  fur- 
prize  a fleeping  adverfary.  If  any  one  may  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  my  fecurity,  may 
I not  alfo  avail  myfelf  of  his  ? Such  conduift 
compels  both  parties  to  be  inceffantly  in  arms  j 
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® ^ ® ^ the  date  of  war  becomes  permanent,  and  peace 
-V — ' is  no  more  than  a word,  devoid  of  meaning. 
There  is  either  a juft  reafon  for  attacking  an  ene- 
my, or  there  is  none.  If  there  be  none,  the 
' party  that  begins  the  attack  is  nothing  more  than  a 
dangerous  robber,  againft  whom  all  ought  to 
unite,  and  whom  they  have  a right  to  extermi- 
nate. If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  a reafon  for 
commencing  hoftilities,  it  ought  to  be  notified. 
Nothing  can  authorize  the  feizure  of  pofteflions, 
except  the  refufal  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  reftore 
any  thing  that  is  ufurped.  Before  you  become 
the  agsreflbr,  let  the  world  be  convinced  of  the 
injuftice  that  is  done  to  you.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  allowed,  is  to  make  fecret  preparations  for 
revenge,  to  diflemble  your  projects,  if  they  caufe 
any  alarm,  and  to  leave  no  interval  between  the 
' refufal  ofjuftice  and  the  beginning  of  hoftilities. 
If  you  ftiould  be  weaker  than  your  adverfary, 
you  muft  intreat  and  fuffer  with  patience.  Muft 
you  be  a traitorj  becaufe  another  perfon  is  an 
ufurper  ? Defpife  the  common  maxim,  and  do 
not  fupply  either  the  ftrength  you  may  be  de- 
ficient in,  or  the  courage  which  might  expofe 
you,  bv  treachery.  Let  the  opinion  of  your  co- 
temporaries,.  and  that  of  pofterity,  be  always  pre- 
fent  to  your  mind. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  1664,  an  Englifti 
fquadron  anchored  on  the  coafts  of  New  Belgia, 
the  capital  of  which  furrendered  upon  the  firft 
fummons,  and  the  reft  of  the  colony  made  no 
greater  refiftance.  This  eonqueft  was  infured  to 
the  Englifti  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  But  they 
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were  deprived  of  it  again  by  the  republic  in 
1673^  when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  fet  thefe 
two  maritime  powers  at  variance,  which,  for 
their  mutual  interefts,  ought  ever  to  be  united. 
A fécond  treaty  again  reftored  to  the  Englifh,  in 
the  following  year,  a province  which  hath  fince 
remained  attached  to  their  dominion,  but  as  the 
property  of  the  king’s  brother,  who  gave  his 
name  to  it. 

New-York  was  governed  by  the  deputies  of 
this  prince  with  fufficient  addrefs,  to  prevent  the 
indignation  of  the  colonifts  from  being  excited 
againft  their  perfons.  The  public  hatred  was 
fixed  upon  their  mafter,  who  had  kept  all  the 
power  in  his  own  hands.  This  political  flave»y 
equally  difgufted  both  the  Dutch,  who  had  pre- 
ferred their  plantations  to  their  country,  and  the 
Englifli  who  had  joined  them.  The  people,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  liberty,  became  impatient  under  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  feemed  tending  either  to  an 
infurreftion  or  to  an  emigration.  The  commo- 
tion was  put  a flop  to  only  in  1683,  when  the  co- 
lony was  invited  to  choofe  reprefentatives,  who 
might  regulate  in  aflemblies  what  would  be  pro- 
per for  it’s  interefts. 

Colonel  Duncan,  who  was  intrufted  with 
this  bufiJiefs,  was  a man  of  a bold  and  extenfive 
mind.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf,  like  thofe 
who  had  hitherto  governed  the  province,  to  the 
ceding  of  lands  to  every  perfon  who  offered  to 
clear  them  ; he  alfo  extended  his  care  to  the  Five 
Nations,  which  had  been  too  much  neglefled  by 
^is  predeceflbrs.  The  French  were  for  ever  en- 
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deavouring  to  difunite  thefe  favages,  in  hopes  of 
enflaving  them  : and  they  had  advanced  this 
great  undertaking  by  means  of  the  converts  made 
by  their  miflîonaries.  It  was  the  biifinefs  of 
England  to  difconcert  this  plan  j but  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  views  of  intereft  diftindl  from 
that  of  his  country,  was  defirous  that  his  deputy 
fhould  favour  the  execution  of  it.  Duncan, 
though  a Catholic,  conftantly  deviated  from  the 
plan  that  v;as  traced  out  for  him,  and  exerted  his 
utmoft  efforts  to  thwart  a fyftem  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  founded  rather  upon  policy  than  re- 
ligion. He  even  annoyed,  by  every  poffible  mea- 
fure,  the  nation  that  was  the  rival  of  his.  And 

the  memoirs  of  the  times  attefl,  that  he  greatly 
retarded  their  progrefs. 

The  condu(5b  of  this  able  chief  was  different  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  colony.  He  encouraged, 
both  from  inclination,  and  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders, the  eftablifhment  of  the  families  of  his  own 
and  qf  his  prince’s  religion.  This  protedion  v/as 
accompanied  with  a kind  of  myftery  j but  as  loon 
as  James  II.  had  afcended  the  throne,  the  col- 
ledtor  of  the  public  revenues,  the  principal  offi- 
cers, and  a great  number  of  citizens,  declared 
themfelves  partifans  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  occafioned  a great  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  Proteflant  caufe  was  thought  to 
be  in  danger  j and  prudent  men  were  apprehen- 
five  of  an  infurredlion.  Duncan  fucceeded  in 
keeping  the  malecontents  in  order  j but  the  revo- 
lution obliged  him  to  make  a voluntary  refigna- 
tion  of  his  pofl.  He  fubmitted,  like  a good 
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Englifliman,  to  the  new  government,  and  by  a ® 

hau^luinefs  of  chara6cer  peculiar  to  his  nation,  ' ' 

he  fent  over  to  the  dethroned  monarch  all  the 
riches  he  had  acquired  in  a long  and  profperous 
adminiftration. 

This  fingular  man  had  fcarce  quitted  America, 
before  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  expelled 
their  «governor,  Edmund  Andrews,  one  of  ihe 
moft  aftive  promoters  of  the  arbitrary  views  of 
King  James.  Some  militia  of  New  York,  fe- 
duced  by  this  example,  endeavoured  to  treat  Ni- 
cholfon,  who  was  temporarily  intrufted  with  the 
government,  in  the  faune  manner;  but  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  forming  a party  in  his  favour,  and  the 
colony  became  the  prey  of  two  armed  fadions, 
till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Slaughtei. 

This  commander,  who  was  fent  by  King  Wil-  KmgWi-^ 
liam  convoked  the  members  of  the  ftate,  on  the  government 
Qth  of  April  1691.  This  alfembly  annulled  every 
thing  which  had  been  previoudy  decreed  contrary 
to  the  BritiOi  conftitution,  and  ena6ted  laws 
which  have  ever  fince  been  the  rule  of  the  colony. 

At  this  period,  the  executive  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown,  which  gave  him  twelve  counfellors,  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  he  could  not  fign  any 
aa.  The  commons  were  reprefented  by  thirty 
deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thele  fe- 
veral  bodies  conftituted  the  general  aflembly,  in 
which  every  power  was  vefted.  The  duration  of 
this  affembly,  originally  unlimited,  was  after- 
wards axed  at  three  years,  and  it  now  continues 
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feven,  like  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  revolutions 
pf  which  it  hath  followed. 

It  was  time  that  an  invariable  ofder  fhould  be 
eftabliflied  in  the  colony.  It  was  obliged  to  fuf- 
tain,  againft  the  French  in  Canada,  a brilk  and 
obftinate  war,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  de- 
throning of  James  II.  Thefe  hoftilities,  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  RyLwick,  began  again  on 
account- of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion.  The  provinces 
adjacent  to  New  York  took  fome  part  in  thefe 
divifions  ; but  it  was  this  province  which  gave 
or  fuftained  the  greateft  ftrokes,  which  paid  the 
troops,  and  which  was  draw’n  into  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  expences. 

Unfortunately,  the  contributions  of  the  ci- 
tizens, which  were  ordered  by  the  general  alTem- 
bly,  were  collected  in  a cheft,  that  was  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  governor.  It  often  happen- 
ed, that  rapacious  or  extravagant  commanders, 
converted  to  their  own  ufe  the  funds  deftined  for 
the  public  fervice.  This  became  a perpetual 
fource  of  diflention.  Queen  Anne  decreed,  in 
1705,  that  the  fame  authority  by  which  the 
taxes  were  impofed,  fliould  determine  the  ufe 
they  were  to  be  applied  to,  and  might  require  an 
account  to  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  employed. 

Though  the  malverfations  were  flopped  by 
this  arrangement,  yet  the  the  duties  paid  by  the 
province  were  not  adequate  to  the  expences  which 
the  continuation  of  the  war  required.  This  em- 
barraflment  occafioned,  for  the  firfl  time,  in 
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ï'709,  the  creation  of  bills  of  credit,  which  were 
afterwards  much  more  multiplied  than  either  the 
wants  of  the  colony  required,  or  than  was  confift- 
ent  with  it’s  advantage, 

Burnet,  •a  fon  of  the  famous  bifliop  of  that 
name,  who  had  fo  much  contributed  to  the 
placing  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  upon  the  throne, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  in  1720. 
But  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  putting  a ftop 
to  this  diforder,  yet  h’e  formed  another  plan  for 
the  profperity  of  the  colony.  The  French  inha- 
bitants of  Canada  wanted,  for  the  purpofe  of 
their  exchange  with  the  favages,  feveral  articles 
which  were  not  furnifhed  by  their  mother-coun-r 
try  : thefe  they  drew  from  New  York.  The  ge- 
neral affembly  of  that  province,  by  the  advice  of 
their  governor,  prohibited  this  communication. 
But  as  it  was' not  fufficient  to  have  embarraffed 
the  meafures  of  an  a6live  rival,  it  was  determined 
to  fupply  their  place, 

A GREAT  part  of  the  furs  which  were  carried 
to  Montreal,  paffed  over  the  weftern  fliores  of 
the  lake  Ontario.  Burnet  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  Iroquois,  in  1722,  to  build  there  the  fort 
Ofwego,  where  thefe  favage  riches  might  be  ea- 
fily  intercepted.  As  foon  as  this  fetdemenc  was 
formed,  the  merchants  of  Albany  fent  their  mer- 
chandife  to  Chenedady,  where  they  were  em- 
barked upon  the  Mohawks,  which  conveyed 
them  to  Ofwego.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is 
very  difficult,  and  yet  the  Englifli  fucceeded  be- 
yond their  expedations.  Thefe  exchanges  would 

even 
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even  have  been  'increafed,  had  they  not  been 
thwarted  by  every  kind  of  difficulty. 

In  1726,  the  French  conftruded  a fort  at  Nia- 
gara, where  the  furs,  which  without  this  fettlement 
mull  have  been  carried  to  Ofwego,  were  detained. 
TheEnglifh  merchandife,  v/hich  could  no  more  be 
openly  received,  was  fraudulently  conveyed  till 
the  year  1729,  a remarkable  period,  in  which  the 
interefts  of  individuals  caufed  the  law  which  for- 
bad this  commerce  to  be  revoked.  England  too 
at  length  laid  heavier  taxes  upon  the  fur  trade 
than  were  paid  by  the  French. 

While  thefe  various  impediments  diminifhed 
the  connexions  which  it  was  hoped  would  have 
been  formed  with  the  favages,  the  cultures  were 
carried  on  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  province.  They  had 
languifhed  for  fome  time,  indeed,  in  thefe  coun- 
tries where  James  II.  had  granted  imm.enfe  terri- 
tories to  fome  men  too  highly  favoured  -,  but 
thefe  countries  had  at  length  been  peopled  as 
well  as  the  others.  Unfortunately,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  only  occupied,  as  in  Scotland,  lands 
transferable  at  the  will  of  the  ground  landlord  i 
and  flill  more  unfortunately,  this  dépendance 
gave  the  great  proprietors  a very  dangerous  in- 
fluence in  the  public  deliberations. 

This  defeX  in  the  government  was  particu- 
larly fatal  in  the  two  deftruXive  wars  which  the 
colony  was  obliged  to  fuftain  againfl;  the  French, 
in  1744  and  in  1756.  It  experienced,  during 
thefe  misfortunes,  calamities  which  it  might  at 
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leaft  partly  have  avoided,  if  the  efforts  made  to 
repulfe  thefe  enterprifing  men,  and  their  ferocious 
allies,  had  been  concerted  in  time,  and  better 
planned.  It  was  neceffary  that  Canada  fhould 
become  a Britiüi  polTeflion  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
in  order  to  enable  New  York  to  attend  conftant- 
ly,  and  without  embarraflfment  or  anxiety,  to  the 
extenfion  of  it’s  trade  with  the  favages,  and  to 
the  clearing  of  it’s  plantations. 

This  province,  the  limits  of  which  were  not 
fettled  till  after  the  longelf,  the  moft  violent, 
and  the  moft  obftinate  contefts,  with  New  Eng- 
land, New  Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania,  confifts  at 
prefent  of  ten  counties.  It  hath  but  a fmall  ex- 
tent towards  the  fea,  but  in  depth  it’s  territory 
reaches  as  far  as  lake  George  or  St.  Sacrament, 
and  as  far  as  lake  Ontario.  Hudfon’s  river 
iftues  from  mountains  fituated  between  thefe  two 
lakes.  This  can  receive  none  but  fmall  canoes 
for  the  fpace  of  fixty-five  miles  j and  even  that 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  two  water-falls, 
which  oblige  the  perfons  concerned  in  it  to  carry 
their  cargoes  twice  over  land  the  length  of  about 
two  hundred  toifes  each  time.  But  from  Albany 
to  the  ocean,  that  is  to  fay,  through  a fpace  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  veftels  oi  forty  Oi 
fifty  tons  burthen  are  feen  conftantly  failing,  day 
and  night,  with  the  tide,  upon  this  magnificent 
canal,  during  all  feafons,  without  the  leaft  rifque  ; 
and  which  keep  up  a continual  and  rapid  circula- 
tion in  the  colony. 

Long  Island,  the  part  of  this  great  fettle- 

ment  which  the  na,vigators  firft  meet  with,  is  fe- 
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parated  from  the  continent  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel. It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three 
counties.  The  favages  who  occupied  this  great 
fpace,  either  removed  from  it,  or  perifhed  fuccef- 
fively.  Their  oppreflbrs  owed  their  firfl:  pro- 
fperity  to  the  whale  and  the  fea!  fifliery.  When 
thefe  filh,  who  delight  in  deferted  coafts,  difap- 
peared,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  efpecially  of 
horfes,  was  attended  to.  Some  cultures  have  fince 
been  eftabliflied  upon  this  too  fandy  foil. 

The  ground  is  more  uneven  upon  the  conti- 
nent ; but  it  becomes  more  even  and  more  fertile 
in  proportion  as  one  approaches  the  lakes  of  Ca- 
nada. If  the  marihes  which  flill  cover  the  extre- 
mity of  this  colony  fliould  be  ever  dried  up,  and 
if  the  rivers  by  w^hich  it  is  watered  fliould  be 
ever  confined  within  their  beds,  this  country  will 
become  the  mofl:  fruitful  of  the  colony. 

According  to  the  laft  accounts,  the  province 
contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inha- 
bitantSj  of  various  nations,  and  of  different  fedls. 
The  rich  peltries  which  they  obtain  from  the  fa- 
vages, and  fuch  of  their  own  produiflions  as  they 
do  not  conlume,  are  conveyed  to  the  general 
mart.  This  is  a city  of  importance,  at  prefent 
know’n,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  colony,  by  the 
name  of  New  York.  It  was  formerly  built  by 
the  Dutch,  in  the  ifland  of  Manahatton,  which  is 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile  in  it’s  greatefl; 
breadth. 

Trade  hath  collefted  in  this  city,  the  climate 
of  which  is  very  wholefome,  eighteen  or  twenty 
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ihoufand  inhabitants,  upon  an  extent  of  ground  ® xv?i.^ 

which  is  partly  low  and  partly  raifed.  The  ' 

ftreets  are  very  irregular,  but  exceedingly  neat. 

The  houfes,  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with  - 
tiles,  are  more  convenient  than  elegant.  The 
provifions  are  abundant,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  cheap.  Eafy  circumftances  prevail  univer- 
fally.  The  loweft  clafs  of  people  have  a cer- 
tain refource  in  oyfters,  the  filhery  of  which  alone 
employs  two  hundred  boats. 

The  town,  fituated  two  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Hudfon’s  River,  hath,  properly  fpeaking, 
neither  harbour  nor  bafon,  but  doth  not  ftand 
in  need  of  either.  It’s  port,  which  is  open  in 
all  feafons,  is  acceiïible  to  fliips  of  the  largeft 
fize,  and  being  Iheltered  from  all  ftorms,  is 
fufficient  for  it.  From  hence  the  numerous 
Ihips  come  forth,  which  are  difpatched  to  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  provifions  or  merchandize 
which  were  exported  in  1769,  amounted  to 
4,352,446  livres  7 fols  9 deniers*.  Since  this 
period,  the  produdlions  of  the  colony  have  in- 
creafed  vifibly  j and  this  increale  muft  be  car- 
ried ftill  further,  fince  no  more,  than  one  half 
of  the  lands  are  cleared,  and  fince  thofe  grounds 
which  are  fo,  are  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  they 
will  be  when  the  population  fhall  become  more 
confiderable. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  firfl  founders  of  the  Andentand 
colony,  eftablifhed  in  it  that  fpirit  or  order  and  rhann^rs^^ 
œconomy  which  is  the  univerfal  charafteriftic  of 
their  nation.  As  they  always  conliituted  the 

• About  181,351!.  18s.  8d. 
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majority  of  the  people,  even  after  thefe  had 
changed  maftcrs,  thofe  whom  conqueft  had  aflb- 
ciated  to  them  generally  adopted  their  manners. 
The  Germans,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  religious  perfecution  which  drove 
them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
this  modeft  behaviour j and  the  Englilh  and 
French,  who  were  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much 
frugality,  foon  conformed,  either  from  motives 
of  wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a mode  of  living  lefs 
expenfive  and  more  familiar  than  that  which  is 
regulated  by  falhion  and  parade.  From  thence  it 
followed,  that  the  colonifts  did  not  contrafl  any 
debts  with  the  mother-country;  that  they  pre- 
ferved  an  intire  liberty  in  their  Tales  and  pur- 
chafes,  and  have  been  enabled  always  to  give  the 
moft  advantageous  turn  to  their  affairs. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  colony  till  1763.  At 
this  period  New  York  became  the  general  abode 
of  the  principal  officers  and  of  part  of  the  troops, 
which  Great  Britain  thought  neceffary  to  main- 
tain in  North  America,  either  to  keep  it  in  awe, 
or  to  defend  it.  This  multitude  of  unemployed 
and  unmarried  men,  who  were  conftantly  en- 
deavouring to  deceive  their  own  idlenefs,  and  to 
ffrive  againll  the  wearifomenefs  of  life,  difperfed 
themfelves  among  the  citizens,  to  whom  they 
infpired  a tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and 
a turn  for  play.  By  their  affiduity  with  the 
women,  their  converfation  and  their  manners, 
they  engaged  them  in  thofe  frivolous  purfuits, 
thofe  gallantries,  and  thofe  amufements  which 

had 
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had  fo  much  allurement  for  them.  The  two  fexes  ® xvn. 
foon  led  the  fame  kind  of  life.  They  rofe  with  ' — 
the  fame  projedls  and  v/ent  to  bed  with  the  fame 
extravagant  ideas.  This  pernicious  fpirit  com- 
municated itfelf  from  one  to  another,  and  it  ftill 
continues,  unlefs  the  terrible  fcenes  which  have 
fince  ftained  thefe  countries  with  blood,  have 
brought  about  a happy  revolution  in  the  man- 
ners. 


New  Jersey  is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York,  and  was  know’n  at  firft  by  the 
name  of  New  Sweden,  it  was  called  thus  by  fome 
adventurers  of  that  nation,  who  landed  upon  thefe 
favage  coafts  towards  the  year  1638.  They 
formed  [three  fetrlements  there,  Chriftiana,  El- 


Revolutioris 
which  have 
happened  in 
New  Jcrfey. 


zimbourg,  and  Gottenbourg.  This  colony  was 
of  no  importance  when  it  was  attacked  and  con- 
quered by  the  Dutch.  Thofe  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  a-  greater  regard  for  their  mother-coun- 
try than  for  their  plantations  returned  into  Eu-  ^ 
rope.  The  others  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror,  and  their  territory  was  united  to  New 
Belgia.  When  the  Duke  of  York  received  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  province  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  he  feparated  what  had  been  added,  and  di- 
vided it  between  two  of  his  favourites,  under  the 
name  of  New  Jerfey. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern  part 
of  the  province,  folicited  this  vaft  territory,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several 
fpeculative  perfons  purchafed  from  them  large 

diftriuts  at  a low  price,  which  they  fold  again  in 
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®xv?i.^  Tmaller  parcels.  In  the  midft  of*  thefe  fubdivi- 
» fions,  the  colony  remained  divided  into  two  dif- 
tinft  provinces,  each  feparately  governed  by  thcî 
heirs  of  their  original  proprietors.  The  difficul- 
ties which  they  experienced  in  their  adminiftra- 
tion  difgufted  .them  of  this  kind  of  fovereignty, 
which  indeed  was  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
a fubjed.  They  gave  up  their  charter  to  the 
crown  in  1702,  and  from  that  time  the  two 
provinces  became  one,  and  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  Englilh  colonies,  were  under  the  di- 
redion  of  a governor,  a council,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  commons. 

This  large  country  before  the  revolution,  con- 
tained only  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were  it’s 
firfl:  cultivators;  fome  Quakers,  and  fome 
Church  of  England  men,  with  a great  number 
. of  Scotch  Prefbyterians,  had  joined  the  colonifts 
of  the  two  nations.  The  defeds  of  government 
flopped  the  progrefs,  and  occafioned  the  indigence 
of  this  fmall  colony.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  expeded  that  the  æra  of  liberty  Ihould  have 
been  that  of  the  profperity  of  the  colony;  but 
almoft  all  the  Europeans  who  went  tof  the  New 
World,  in  fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches^ 
preferred  Pennfylvania  or  Carolina,  which  had  ac- 
quired a greater  Ihare  of  celebrity.  At  length, 
however.  New  Jerfey  hath  been  peopled,  and  it 
reckons  at  prefent  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand inhabitants. 

Prefentftatc  The  colony  is  covered  with  flocks  and  with 

of  New  Jer-  ••11 

fey,  and  gtaiH  111  abundance.  Hemp  thrives  better  there' 
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'than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring'countries.  An 
excellent  copper  mine  hath  been  worked  with 
fuccefs  in  it.  It*s  coafts  are  acceffible,  and  the 
port  of  Amboix,  it’s  capital,  is  tolerably  good, 
it  is  in  want  of  none  of  the  means  of  profperlty 
proper  for  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  yet  it  hath 
always  remained  in  a profound  obfeurity.  Ic’s 
name  is  fcarcely  know’n  in  the  Old  World,  and 
not  much  more  in  the  New.  But  perhaps  it  is 
not  on  this  account  the  more  unfortunate.  , 

If  we  read  over  the  hiftory  of  nations  both  an- 
tient  and  modern,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  one  of  them,  the  fplendour  of  which  hath 
not  been  acquired  but  at  the  expence  of  it’s  feli- 
city. People  of  whom  no  mention  fhàll  have  been 
made  in  the  melancholy  anrtals  of  the  world,  muft 
neither  have  been  aggrefTars  nor  eJcpoled  to  at- 
tacks; they  mull  not  have  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  othet’s,  hor*  muft  their’s  have 
been  difturbed  by  diftant  or  neighbouring  ene- 
mies. They  muft  not  haVe  had  heroes  who  had 
returned  to  their  country  laden  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  enemy.  They  muft  have  had  no  hiftorian  to 
relate  either  their  rniferies  or  their  crimes.  There 
mankind  would  never  have  fhuddered  from  one 
age  to  another,  at  the  fight  of  thofe  monuments 
which  call  to  mind,  in  all  parts,  the  effufion  of 
blood,  and  the  (hackles  of  fiavery  impoled  at  a 
diftance,  or  broken  at  home.  They  muft  not 
have  been  tor’n  to  pieces  by  political  faiftions, 
nor  intoxicated  by  abfurd  opinions.  The  oppref- 
fion  of  tyranny  muft  never  have  draw’n  tears  from 
their  eyes  nor  excited  them  to  revolt.  They  muft 
VoL.  VII.  T never 
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never  have  delivered  themfelves  from  a defpot  by 
aflaflinacion,  nor  muft  they  ever  have  exterminated 
his  facellites,  for  fuch  are  the  events  which  at  all 
times  have  given  a celebrity  to  nations.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  midft  of  a long  and  pro- 
found tranquillity,  the  fields  would  have  been 
cultivated,  fome  traditional  hymns  would  have 
been  fung  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  the  fame 
love  fongs  would  have  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  other.  Wherefore  mufl: 
this  alluring  pidture  of  happinefs  be  chimerical  ? 
Becaufe  it  hath  never  exifted,  and  if  it  fhould 
exifi,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  for  a long  time  in 
the  midft  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  nations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of  the  obfeurity  of 
New  Jerfey,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  our  ad- 
vice upon  their  prefent  and  future  fituation. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it 
at  firft  to  open  a diredt  trade  with  the  diftant  or 
foreign  markets,  it  was  obliged  to  fell  it’s  pro- 
dudlions  at  Philadelphia,  and  more  commonly 
at  New  York  j it  obtained  from  thefe  cities  in 
exchange,  fome  merchandize  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  a few  of  the  produdions  of  the 
ifiands.  Their  richeft  merchants  even  advanced 
money  to  the  province,  which  kept  it  ftill  more 
in  a ftate  of  dependence.  Notwithftanding  the 
increafe  of  it’s  cultures,  and  of  it’s  produdions, 
it  hath  not  yet  fliaken  off  this  kind  of  fervitude. 
We  have  now  before  us,  accounts  of  incontefti- 
ble  authority,  which  prove,  that  in  1762  New 
Jerfey  did  not  fend  any  fliips  to  Europe;  and 
that  it  fent  only  twenty-four  boats  to  the  Weft 
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Indies,  the  value  of  whofe  cargoes  did  not  ® ^ 

amount  to  more  than  56,965  livres  19  fols  9 de- 
niers  All  the  reft  of  it’s  territorial  riches 
were  delivered  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  who 
traded  with  them. 

T HIS  fituation  is  both  ruinous  and  degrading. 

New  Jerfey  muft  itfclf  conftrua:  fhips,  all  the 
materials  foi*  which  nature  hath  given  it.  Ic 
muft  fend  them  out  into  divers  feas,  ftnce  it  is  no 
longer  in  want  of  men;  It  muft  convey  it’s 
produ6lions  to  the  peoplej  who  have  hitherto 
only  received  them  through  the  means  of  inter- 
mediatory  agentSi  It  muft  provide  itfelf  with  the 
produce  of  foreign  induftry  at  firft  hand,  for 
which  it  hath  hitherto  paid  too  dear,  on  account 
of  the  ufelefs  circuits  it  hath  gone  through.  It 
may  then  form  vaft  projets,  devote  itfelf  to  great 
enterprizes,  be  raifed  to  that  rank  to  which  it  s 
advantages  feem  to  call  it,  and  be  more  upon  a 
level  with  the  provinces  which  have  too  long 
deftroyed  it  by  their  ftiadow,  or  eclipfed  it  with 
their  fplendour. 

May  the  views  which  I offerj  and  the  court- 
fels  I addrefs  to  New  Jerfey  be  realized  ! May 
I live  long  enough  to  be  a witnefs  of  them,  and 
to  rejoice  at  them.  Xhe  happinefs  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  at  whatever  diftance  they  may  exift 
from  me,  hath  never  been  indifferent  to  me  t 
but  I have  felt  myfelf  moved  with  warrn  concern, 
in  favour  of  thofe  whom  fuperftition  or  tyranny 
have  expelled  from  their  native  country.  1 have 
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® xv?i.^  commiferated  their  fufFerings.  When  they  Have 
embarked  I have  turned  my  eyes  up  towards 
Heaven.  My  voice  hath  been  joined  to  the 
noife  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  which  were 
carrying  them  beyond  the  feas;  and  I have  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  let  them  profper  ! Let  them 
find  in  the  defert  and  favage  region  which  they 
are  going  to  inhabit  a felicity  equal,  or  even 
fuperior  toour’ss  and  if  they  fhould  found  an 
empire  there,  let  them  think  of  preferving  them- 
felves  and  their  pofterity  from  the  calamities 
which  they  have  felt. 
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Colonies  founded  in  P effyl’vunici^ 
Maryland,  Virginia^  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  General  Rejlediions  on  all 
thefe  Settlements, 


N 


O fociety  was  ever  founded  on  injuftice.  b k 

. A people  formed  by  a compaft  fo  extraor-  1. 

dinary,  would  have  been,  at  the  fame  time,  both 
the  moft  degraded  and  the  moft  unfortunate  of 
people.  Declared  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
they  would  equally  have  been  intitled  to  compaf- 
fion,  from  the  fentiments  they  would  have  infpired, 
and  thofe  they  would  have  experienced.  Feared 
and  hated  by  all  furrounding  powers,  they  would 
have  inceffantly  been  agitated  by  the  fame  paf- 
fions.  Their  misfortunes  would  have  excited 
univerfal  joy,  and  their  profperity  general  afflic- 
tion. The  nations  would  one  day  have  unit^ 
to  exterminate  them  j but  time  would  have  ren- 
dered this  league  ufelefs.  It  would  have  been 
fufficient  for  their  annihilation,  and  for  the 
avenging  of  other  nations,  that  each  of  their 
members  fflould  have  modelled  his  condu6l  upon 
the  maxims  of  the  ftate.  Animated  with  the 
fpirit  of  their  inftitution,  they  would  all  have 
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been  eager  to  raife  themfelves  upon  the  ruin  of 
each  other.  No  meafure  would  have  appeared 
too  odious  for  this  purpofe.  This  would  have 
been  realifing  the  fable  of  the  race  engendered 
from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  which  Cadmus 
fowed  upon  the  earth,  and  which  was  deftroyed 
as  foon  as  created. 

How  different  would  be  the  deftiny  of  an  em- 
pire founded  on  virtue  ! Agriculture,  the  arts, 
the  fcicnces,  and  commerce,  improved  under 
the  pioteiflion  of  peace,  would  have  expelled 
idlenefs,  ignorance,  and  mifery.  The  chief  of 
the  ftate  would  have  protefted  the  different  ranks 
pf  men  in  the  ftate,  and  would  have  been  adored. 
He  would  have  underftood  that  not  one  of  the 
|bciety  could  fuffer,  without  fome  injury  to  the 
whole  body,  and  therefore  he  would  have  attended 
to  the  happinefs  of  all.  Impartial  equity  would 
mfure  the  obfervation  of  the  treaties  which  it 
had  diélatedj  the  ftability  of  laws,  which  it 
had  fimplified,  and  the  diftribution  of  taxes, 
which  it  would  have  proportioned  to  the  public 
expences.  All  the  neighbouring  powers,  inte- 
refted  in  the  prefervation  of  this  people,  would 
arm  in  their  defence,  upon  the  leaft  danger  which 
Ihould  threaten  them.  But  in  default  of  foreign 
fuccours,  they  might  themfelves  oppofe,  to  the 
unjuft  aggreflbr,  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  a 
rich  and  numerous  people,  for  whom  the  word 
Country  would  not  merely  be  a nominal  idea. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  imaginary  excellence 
in  politics. 


These 
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These  two  forts  of  government  are  equally 
unknow’n  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ; which  pre- 
fent  us  with  nothing  but  imperfeâ:  Iketches,  more 
or  lefs  refembling  the  atrocious  fublimity,  or 
more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  afFcding  beauty  of 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  great  portraits.  The 
nations  which  have  made  the  mofl  Iplendid  figure 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  aftuated  by  de- 
(Iruâiive  ambition,  have  difplayed  a greater  re- 
femblance  to  the  former.  Others,  more  wife  in 
their  conftitution,  more  fimple  in  their  manners, 
more  limited  in  their  views,  and  enveloped,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  ^exprelTion,  with  a kind  of  fecrec 
happinefs,  feemed  to  be  more  conformable  to 
the  fécond.  Among  the  latter  Pennfylvania  may- 
be reckoned. 

Lutheranism,  which  was  deftined  to  caufe  a 
remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  it’s  own  peniyUania. 
influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occa-  thatfeft. 
fioned  a great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  men; 
when  there  arofe,  in  the  midll  of  the  commotions 
it  excited,  a new  religion,  which,  atfirft,  appeared 
much  more  like  a rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm, 
than  like  a fed  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed 
principle.  The  generality  of  innovators  in  reli- 
gion follow  a regular  fyftem,  compofed  of  doc- 
trines conneded  with  each  other,  and  contend, 
at  firft,  only  to  defend  themj  till  perfecution 
irritates  and  ftimulates  them  to  rebellion,  fo  that 
at  length  they  have  recourfe  to  arms.  The 
Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had  only 
looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word  of  command 
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to  attack,  lifted  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion, 
u— j before  they  had  agreed  upon  a fyftem  of  doclrine. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  their  leaders  had  taught,  that 
it  was  a ridiculous  and  ufelefs  practice  to  admi- 
nifter  baptifm  to  infants,  and  averted  that  their 
opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  primitive  church  j but  they  had  not  yet 
ever  reduced  to  practice  this, article  of  belief, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  furnifhed  a pretence 
for  their  reparation.  The  fpirit  of  fedition  pre- 
vented them  from  paying  a proper  attention  to 
the  fchifmatic  tenets  on  which  their  divifion  was 
founded.  To  (hake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
church  and  ftate,  was  their  law  and  their  faith. 
To  enlift  in  the  armies  of  the  Lord,  to  join  with 
the  faithful,  who  were  to  wield  the  fword  of 
Gideon,  this  was  their  device,  their  motive,  and 
their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and 
fword  into  a great  part  of  Germany,  that  the 
Anabaptifts  thought  of  giving  fome  bafis  and 
fome  connection  to  their  creed,  and  of  marking 
and  cementing  their  confederacy  by  fome  vifible 
j fign  of  union.  Having  been  united  at  firfl  by 
infpiration  to  raife  a body  of  troops,  in  1525  they 
were  united  to  compofe  a religious  code. 

In  this  mixed  fyllem  of  intoleration  and  mild- 
nefs,  the  Anabaptift  church,  being  the  only  one 
in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoever  it 
lifteth,  the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to 
9 one 
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one  order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  difpenfed  to  all. 
Every  one  likewife  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  fed  which  hath  not  preferved  a com- 
munity of  all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and 
Ipirit  of  primitive  Chriftianity,  has  degenerated, 
and  is  for  that  reafon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a fociety  of  the 
truly  faithful.  A Chriftian  never  has  occafion 
for  anyi  nor  is  a Chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  him- 
felf. 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  enlift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary 
armies. 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Chrift,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let 
their  yea,  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the 
devil  and  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a conlciouf- 
nefs  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them- 
felves. 

Such  was  in  it’s  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of 
the  Anabaptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on 
charity  and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but 
violence  and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an 
equality  of  ftations,  is  the  moft  dangerous  one 
that  can  be  adopted  in  a civilized  fociety.  To 
preach  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  js  not  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  their  rights;  it  is  leading  therq 
on  to  aftalTination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  do- 
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meftic  animals  loofc,  and  transforming  them  into 
wild  beafts.  The  rulers  of  the  people  mud  be  ! 
more  enlightened,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  muft  be  foftened  j but  there  is  in  faft 
no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a real  equality i it 
cxifts  only  in  the  fydem  of  equity.  Even  the 
favages  themfelves  are  not  equal  when  once  they 
are  colleéled  into  hords.  They  are  only  fo  while 
they  wander  in  the  woodsy  and  even  then  the 
man  who  fufFers  the  produce  of  his  chace  to  be 
taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of  him  who 
deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of 
all  focieties. 

A DOCTRINE,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was 
hardly  calculated  to  find  partifans  any  where  but 
among  the  poor.  The  peafants  therefore  adopted 
it  with  the  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  as 
the  yoke  from  which  it  delivered  them  was  more 
infupportable.  The  far  greater  part,  efpecially 
thofe  who  were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in 
arms  on  all  fides,  to  fupporc  a doctrine,  which, 
from  being  vaflals,  made  them  equal  to  their 
lords.  The  apprehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the 
firft  bands  of  fociety,  obedience  to  the  magiftrate, 
broken,  united  all  other  fefts  againfl;  them,  who 
could  not  fubfifl  without  fubordination.  After 
having  carried  on  a more  obftinate  refiftance  than 
could  have  been  expefted,  they  yielded  at  length 
to  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Their  fed, 
notwithflanding  it  had  made  it’s  way  all  over 
Gernnany,  and  into  a part  of  the  North,  was  no 
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where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  been  every  where 
oppofed  and  difperfed.  It  was  but  juft  tolerated 
in  chofe  countries,  in  which  the  greateft  latitude 
of  opinion  was  allowed  j and  there  was  not  any 
ftate  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle  a church, 
authorifed  by  the  civil  power.  This  of  courfe 
weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell  into  con- 
tempt. It’s  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  feet  of 
quakers. 

This  humane  and  peaceable  fedt  arofe  in  Eng- 
land, amidft  the  confuftons  of  that  bloody  war, 
which  terminated  in  a monarch’s  being  dragged 
to  the  fcaffold  by  his  own  fubjedls.  The  founder 
of  it,  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people;  a man  who  had  been  formerly  a mecha- 
nic, but  whom  a fingular  and  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  employment. 
In  order  to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly 
afFedtions,  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  his 
own  family;  and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to 
renew  them,  he  determined  to  have  no  fixed 
abode.  He  often  wandered  alone  in  the  woods, 
without  any  other  amufement  but  his  bible.  In 
time  he  even  learned  to  go  without  that,  when 
he  thought  he  had  acquired  from  it  a degree  of 
infpiration  fimilar  to  that  of  the  apoftles  and  the 
prophets. 

He  then  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  difturbed 
with  cnthufiaftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty 
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and  Angularity  of  whofe  opinions,  upon  incomprc- 
henfible  fubjeds,  could  not  fail  of  attrading  and 
fafcinating  all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous.! 

The  firft  thing  by  which  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  filver  lace,  no  embroidery,  laces, 
or  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affeded  to  banifh 
every  thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unneceflary. 
They  would  not  fuffer  either  a button  in  the  hat, 
or  a plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  was  pofflble  to  do 
without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eftablifhed  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adopted 
it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  this  external  modefty. 

All  outward  marks  of  deference,  which  the 
pride  and  tyranny  of  mankind  exad  from  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  bv 
the  quakers,  who  difclaimed  the  names  of  mafter 
and  fervant.  They  condemned  all  titles,  as  be- 
ing tokens.of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them, 
and  of  meannefs  in  thofe  who  beftowed  them. 
They  did  not  allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the 
appellation  of  eminence  or  excellence,  and  fo  far 
they  might  be  in  the  right;  but  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  demonftrations  of 
refpedl  which  we  call  politenefs,  and  in  this  they^ 
were  to  blame.  The  name  of  friend,  they  faid, 
was  not  to  be  refufed  by  one  chriftian  or  citizen 
•to  another,  but  the  ceremony  of  bowing  they 
confidered  as  ridiculous  and  troublefome.  To 
pull  off  the  hat  they  held  to  be  a want  of  refped 
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to  a man’s  felf,  in  order  to  fhew  it  to  others. 
They  carried  this  idea  fo  far,  that  even  the  ma- 
giftates  could  not  compel  them  to  any  external 
mark  of  reverence  ; but  they  addrefled  both  them 
and  princes  according  to  the  ancient  majefty  of 
language,  in  the  fécond  perfon  and  in  the  Angu- 
lar number  i and  they  juftified  this  licence  by 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  very  perfons.  who  were  of- 
fended at  it,  and  who  ufed  to  addrefs  their  faints 
and  their  God  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  An- 
gularity of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arms, 
confidered  in  every  light,  appeared  a crime  to 
them.  If  it  were  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one’s  felf,  it  was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Univerfal 
peace  was  the  gofpel  they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
If  any  one  fmote  a quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he 
immediately  prefented  the  other;  if  any  one 
aAced  him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat 
too.  Nothing  could  engage  thefe  equitable 
men  to  demand  more  than  the  lawful  price  fcr 
their  work,  or  to  take  lefs  than  what  they  de- 
manded. An  oath,  even  before  a magiftrate,  and 
in  fupportof  a juft  caufe,  they  deemed  to  be  a 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  difputes  that  arife  between  weak  and 
periftiable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life,  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re- 
ligion. They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 
oftentatious  ediftces  of  prieftcraft,  they  confidered 
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the  fabbath  as  a pernicious  and  idle  inftitution,  and 
baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  ridiculous  fym- 
bols.  For  this  reafon  they  rejeded  all  regular 
orders  of  clergy.  Every  one  of  the  faithful  they 
imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination 
from  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gave  a charaéler  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they 
were  aflembled  together,  the  firft  perfon  who 
found  himfelf  infpired,  arofe,  and  imparted  the 
lights  he  had  received  from  heaven.  Even  wo- 
men were  often  favoured  with  this  gift  of  fpeech, 
which  they  called  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; fome- 
times  many  of  thefe  holy  brethren  fpoke  at 
the  fame  time  ; but  much  more  frequently  a pro- 
found filcnce  prevailed  in  their  aflemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  medi- 
tations and  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a degree'  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  threw 
them  into  convulfions,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
called  quakers.  To  have  cured  thefe  people  in 
procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  was 
requifice  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule;  but  inftead 
of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  While  every  other  new  fed  met  with 
encouragement,  this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of 
punifliment;  imprifonments,  whippings,  pillories^ 
mad-houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  terri- 
ble for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of 
wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  reafonable  over-muchi 
The  conftancy  with  v/hich  they  bore  their  fuffer- 
ings,  at  firft  excited  compaftion,  and  afterwards 
admiration  for  them.  Even  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  one  of  their  moft  violent  enemies,  becaufe 
. 8 ‘ they 
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they  iifed  to  infiniiate  themfelves  Into  his  camps, 
and  difTuade  his  foldiers  from  their  profefTion, 
gave  thein  public  marks  of  his  efteem.  His  po- 
licy exerted  itfelf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
into  his  party,  in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a 
higher  degree  of  refpefl  and  confideration  ; but 
they  either  eluded  his  invitations,  or  rejeded  them; 
and  he  afterwards  confefied,  that  this  was  the 
only  religion  which  was  not  to  be  influenced  by 
bribery. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  who  call  a tempo- 
rary luftre  on  the  fe£l:,  the  only  one  who  deferves 
to  be  remembered  by  pofterity,  is  William  Penn, 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  equally  diftinguifhed  by 
Cromwell,  and  the  two  Stuarts,  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  after  him.  This  able  feaman, 
more  fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  men  of 
his  profeflion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confi- 
dcrable  advances  to  government  in  the  different 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the 
repayment  of  thefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as 
affairs  were  not  in  a better  fituation  at  his  death, 
it  was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money, 
he  fhould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  Ame- 
rica. It  was  a country,  which,  though  long 
fince  difcovered  and  furrounded  by  Englifh  co- 
lonies, had  always  been  neglefted.  A fpirit  of 
benevolence  made  him  accept  with  pleafure  this 
kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him  al- 
moft  as  a fovereignty,  and  he  determined  to 
make  it  the  abode  of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  of 
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the  unfortunate.  With  this  generous  defign, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  i68i,  he  fet  fail  for 
his  new  poflefTions,  which  from  that  time  took 
the  name  of  Pennfylvania.  All  the  quakers  were 
defirous  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
fecution  raifed  againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on 
account  of  their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  fees  ; but  from  prudential  mo- 
tives he  declined  taking  over  any  more  than  two 
thoufand. 

His  arrival  in  the  New  World  was  fignalized  by 
an  ad  of  equity,  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin- 
ciples equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied 
with  the  right  given  him  to  his  extenfive  terri- 
tory, by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britilh  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives.  The 
price  he  gave  to  the  favages  is  not  know’n  j but 
though  fome  people  accufe  them  of  ftupidity  for 
confenting  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 
have  alienated  upon  any  terms;  yet  Penn  is  not 
lefs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  j uftice  in  America,  which 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans. 
He  rendered  himfelf  as  much  as  poffible  a legal 
poflTelTorof  the  territory,  and  by  the  ufe  he  made 
of  it  fupplied  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the 
validity  of  his  title.  The  Americans  entertained 
as  great  an  affedion  for  his  colony,  as  they  had 
conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 
founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 
fent.  From  that  time  there  arofe  a mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  two  people,  founded  upon 

good 
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good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to 
lliake. 

Penn’s  hunnanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
ravages  only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  under  his  laws.  Senfible 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legifiation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public  fplendour  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  If  it  were' 
allowed  to  borrow  the  language  of  fable,  with  re- 
fpeél  to  an  account  that  feems  to  be  fabulous,  we 
Ihould  fay,  that  Aftræa,  who  had  been  gone  up 
into  heaven  for  fo  long  a time,  w'as  now  come 
down  upon  earth  again,  and  that  the  reign  of  in- 
nocence and  concord  was  going  to  be  revived 
among  mankind.  The  mind  of  the  writer  and 
of  his  reader  dwells  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of 
modern  hiftory,  and  feels  fome  kind  of  compen- 
fation  for  the  difguft,  horror,  or  melancholy, 
which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly  the  ac- 
count of  the  European  fettlements  in  America, 
infpires.  Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  bar- 
barians depopulating  the  country  before  they, 
took  pofleffion  of  it,  and  laying  every  thing'  wafte 
before  they  cultivated  it.  It  is  time  to  obferve  the 
dawnings  of.reafon,  happinefs,  and  humanity, 
rifing  from  among  the  ruins  of  a hemifphere, 
which  ftill  reeks  with  the  blood  of  all  it’s  people, 
civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

The  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  ba? 
fis  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowleged  a God  to  the  rights  of  a citizen,  and 
made  every  chriftian  eligible  to  Hate  employments. 
VoL.  VII.  U But 
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^ xvni.’^  liberty  to  invoke  the  Su- 

v. — , » preme  Being  as  he  thought  proper,  and  neither 

eftabliflied  a reigning  church  in  Pennfylvania,  nor  ; 
exacted  contributions  for  building  places  of  pub- 
lic worfliip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend 
them.- 

Penn,  attached  to  his  name,  was  defirous  that 
the_  property  of  the  fettlement  which  he  had 
formed  fliould  remain  in  perpetuity  to  his  family  j 
but  he  deprived  them  of  any  decifive  influence 
in  the  public  refolutions,  and  ordained,  that  they 
fhould  not  exercife  any  a61;  of  authority  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All 
the  citizens  who  had  an  intereft  in  the  law,  by 
having  one  in  the  objeft  of  it,  were  to  be  electors, 
and  might  be  chofen.  To  avoid  as  much  as  ' 
poflible  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordained  j 
that  the  reprefentatives  Ihould  be  chofen  by  fuf-  j 

friges  privately  given.  To  eaablilh  a law,  a ! 

plurality  of  voices  was  fufficientj  but  a majority  ! 
of  two-thirds  v/as  neceflary  to  fettle  a tax.  Such  j 
a tax  as  this  was  certainly  more  like  a free  gift  i 
than  a fubfidy  demanded  by  government;  but 
was  it  poITible  to  grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men 
who  were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of  peace? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher 
Penn.  He  gave  a thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  450  livres  * for  them.  Every  1 
one  who  could  nor,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife,  j 
each  of  his  children  above  fixteen  years  old,  and  i 

each  of  his  fervants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the  | 

I 
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annual  quit-rent  of  one  fol  ten  deniers  and  a ® ® ® ^ 

halff  per  acre.  Fifty  acres  were  alio  given  to  — ,, 

every  citizen  who  when  he  was  of  age,  confented 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  livres  five  fols 
To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever,  he  eflablilfied 
tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  property.  But  it  is  not  protedling  the 
property  of  lands  to  make  thole  who  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  them  purchafe  the  decree  of  jufiice  that 
fecures  them:  for  in  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  of  his  property,  in  or-  ' 
der  to  fecure  the  refl;;  and  law,  when  protradled, 
exhaufts  the  very  treafures  it  fhould  preferve,  and 
the  property  it  fhould  defend.  Left  any  perfons 
Ihould  be  found  whofe  intereft  it  misht  be  to  en- 

O ^ 

courage  or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under 
very  ftVidt  penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  fa-  ' 
lary  or  gratuity  whatfoever.  And  further,  every 
diftritfl  was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators, 
whofe  bufinefs'it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent, 
and  accommodate,  any  difputes  that  might 
happen,  before  they  were  carried  into  a court  of 
juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from 
the  defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws, 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  puniOi,  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a ftop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  idlenefs.  It  was  enatfted  that 
every  child  above  twelve  years  old,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  learn  a profeftion,  let  his  condition  be 
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what  it  would.  This  regulation,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  marl  .a  fubfiftence, 
furnifhed  the  rich  man  with  a refource  againft 
every  'reverfe  of  fortune,  preferved  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man’s 
remembrance  his  original  deftination,  which  is 
that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
body. 

Virtue  had  never  perhaps  infpired  a legifla- 
tion  better  calculated  to  promote  the  felicity  of 
mankind.  The  opinions,  the  fentiments,  and 
the  morals  correcled  whatever  might  be  defective 
in  it,  and  remedied  any  part  of  it  that  might  be 
imperfect.  Accordingly,  the  profperity  of  Penn- 
fylvania  was  very  rapid.  This  republic,  without 
either  wars,  xonquefts,  druggies,  or  any  of  thofe 
revolutions  which  attract  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
loon  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe.  It’s  neighbours,  notwithftanding  their 
lavage  date,  were  foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  it’s 
manners,  and  didant  natrons,  notwithdanding 
their  corruption,  paid  homage  to  it’s  virtues. 
All  were  delighted  to  fee  thofe  heroic  days  of 
antiquity  realized,  which  European  manners  and 
laws  had  long  taught  every  one  to  confider  as  en- 
tirely fabulous. 

Pennsylvania  is  defended  on  the  ead  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  Nevv-York  and  New- 
Jerfey,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
on  the  wed  by  the  Indians;  on  all  lides  by 
friends,  and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of  it’s  in- 
habitants. It’s  coads,  which  are  at  fird  very 
narrow,  extend  gradually  to  I20  miles,  and  the' 
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breadth  of  it,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  it’s 
population  and  culture,  already  comprehends 
145  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Proper,  is  divided  into  eleven 
counties,  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chefter,  Lan- 
cafter,  York,  Cumberland,  Berks,  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Northumberland,  and  Weftmore- 
land.  _ / 

In  the  fame  region,  the  counties  of  Newcaftle, 
Kent,  and  Suflex,  torm  a diftintl  government, 
but  are  regulated  on  the  lame  principles. 

The  fky  of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and 
the  climate,  naturally  very  wholefome,  has  been 
rendered  Hill  more  fo  by  cultivation  j the  waters, 
equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  upon  a 
bed  of  rock  or  fand  : and  the  year  is  tempered  by 
the  regular  return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which 
begins  in  the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end 
of  March.  As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with 
clouds  or  fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
moderate  ; fomctimes,  however,  (harp  enough  10 
freeze  the  largell:  rivers  in  a night’s  time.  This 
change,  which  is  as  fhort  as  it  is  fudden,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds,  w'hich  blow 
from  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada.  The 
fpring  is  ufhered  in  by  foft  rains  and  a gentle 
heat,  which  increafes  gradually  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  heats  of  the  dog-days  would  be  in- 
fupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  refreftiing  breezes 
of  the  fouth-weft  wind,  which  afford  almoft  a 
confiant  relief. 

Though  the  country  be  unequal,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.  The  foil  in  Tome  places 
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^xvui.^  conflits  of  a yellow  and  black  fand,  in  others  ic 
~r gravelly,  and  fometimes  it  is  a greyilh  afh-co- 
lour  upon  a ftony  bottom  ; generally  fpeaking,  it 
is  a rich  earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets, 
which,  intei feéting  it  in  all  directions,  contribute 
more  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  than  navipablc 
rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  coun- 
try, they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building, 
and  iron  mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they  ‘ 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds,  a great  variety  * 
of  fruits,  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp,  many  kinds  ! 
of  vegetables,  every  fort  of  grain,  and  efpecially  i 
wheat  and  maize  j which  a happy  experience  had 
Ihew’n  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate. 
Cultivation  was  carried  oiTTa  all_parts  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited  the  aflonifliment  of  ' 
all  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary 
profperity?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
wh^ch  have  attracted  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  paiticularly  fome  laborious  Germans,  into  that  j 
country.  It  has  been  the  joint  work  of  Quakers, 
Anabaptifts,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  feCts  which  abound  in 
this  country,  a very  diftinguiflied  one'  is  tliat  of 
the  Dumplers.  It  was  founded  by  a German, 
who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable 
folitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order 
to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give  himfcif  up  to  con- 
templation. 
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templation.  Curiofity  brought  feveral  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  viftt  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees  his 
pious,  fimple,  ft-nd  peaceable  cnanriers  induced 
them  to  fettle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a 
little  colony  which  they  called  Euphrates,  in  ?,llu- 
iion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  ,ufed  to  ling  pfalms  on 
the  borders  of  that  river. 

This  little  city  forms  a.triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple- trees, 
planted  with  regularity.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a very  large  orchard,  and  between  the  or- 
chard and  thefe  iranges  of  trees  are  houfes,  bulk 
of  wood,  three  ftories  high,  v/here  every  Dumpier 
is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditations 
without  difturbance.  Thele  contemplative  .men 
do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  all  ; their 
territory  is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  the;bounr 
daries  of  which  are  marked  by  a river,  a piece  of 
ftagnated  water,  and  a mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparare  quarters 
of  the  city.  They  never  fee  each  other  but  at 
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places  of  worfhip,  nor  are  there  any  aflemblies  of 
any  kind  but  for  public  bulinefs.  Their  life  is 
.Ipent  in  labour,  prayer,  and  fleep.  1 wice  every 
day  and  night  they  are  called  forth  from  their 
cells  to  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the  Metho- 
difts  and  Quakers,  every  individual  among  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  lie  thinks  himleif 
infpired.  The  favourite  kibjedls  on  which  they 
difcourfe  in  their  afiembliesj  are  humility,  tem- 
perance, chaftity,  and  the  other  chrifiian  virtues. 
They  never  violate  that  day  of  repufe,  which  all 
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^ xviir.*^  orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  much 
*— ~y  ~ delight  in.  They  admit  a hell  and  aparadifcj 
but  rejeft  the  eternity  of  future  punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  doflrinb  of  original  fin  as  an  im- 
pious blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 
is  fevere  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious  to  the 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but 
voluntary  works,  they  only  adminifter  baptifm  to 
the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm 
fo  effentially  neceffary  to  falvation,  that  they  ima- 
gine the  fouls  of  chriftians  in  another  world  are 
employed  in  converting  thofe  who  have  not  died 
under  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers, 
they  never  allow  themfelves  any  law-fuirs.  One 
may  cheat,  rob,  and  abiife  them  without  ever 
* being  expofed  to  any  retaliation,  or  even  any 
complaint  from  them.  Religion  has  the  fame 
effedb  on  them  that  philofophy  had  upon  the 
. Stoics  ; it  makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind 
ofinfult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In 
winter,  it  is  a long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a hat, 
a coarle  fhirt,  thick  Ihoes,  and  very  wide  breeches. 
The  only  difference  in  fummer,  is,  that  linen  is 
ufed  inftead  of  woollen.  The  women  are  drefted 
much  like  the  men,  except  that  they  have  no 
breeches. 

Their  common  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege- 
tables, not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any  oth^r, 
|?ut  becaufe  that  kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon 

as 
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as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity 
which  has  an  averfion  for  blood. 

Each  individual  follows  with  cheerfulnefs  the 
branch  of  bufinefs  allotted  to  him.  The  produce 
of  all  their  labours  is  depofited  in  a common 
flock,  in  order  to  fupply  the  necelTities  of  every 
one.  This  union  of  induflry  has  not  only  efta- 
bliflied  agriculture,  manufadures,  and  all  the  arts 
neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  this  little  fociety,  but 
hath  alfo  fupplied,  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange, 
fuperfluities  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  it’s 
population. 

Though  the' two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphra- 
tes, the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly 
renounce  matrimony  : but  thofe  who  find  them- 
felves  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city,  and  form  an 
eftablifhment  in  the  country,  which  is  fupported 
at  the  public  expence.  ' They  repay  this  by  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  which  is  all  throw’n  into 
the  public  treafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother-country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege,  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  monks,  and. in  procefs  of  time  would  become 
either  favages  or  libertines. 

The  moft  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moll:  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  harmony 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  feds  eftablifhed  in 
Pennfylvania,  notwithllanding  the  difference  of 
their  religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  the 
fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cherifh  one  an- 
other as  children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have 
always  continued  to  live  like  brethren,  becaufe 
they  had  the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  To  this 
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delightful  harmony  muft  be  attributed  more  par- 
ticularly the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony.. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  fettlement  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  the  general  congrefs.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowleged,  that  thirty  thoufand 
Negroes  made  part  of  this  numerous  population  j 
but  truth  alfo  requires  us  to  fay,  that  flavery,  in 
this  province,  hath  not  been  a fource  of  corrup- 
tion, as  it  hath  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
in  focieties  that  are  not  fo  well  regulated.  The 
manners  are  ftill  pure,  and  even  auftere,  in  Penn- 
fylvania.  Is  this  fingular  advantage  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  emu- 
lation conftantly  fubfifting  between  the  different 
fe£l:s,  or  to  fome  other  particular  caufe  ? Let  the 
reader  determine  this  queftion. 

The  Pennfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made, 
and  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
fooner  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they 
fooner  ceafe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate 
feems  on  the  one  hand  to  haften  the  operations 
of  nature,  it’s  inconftancy  weakens  them  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature 
of  the  fky  is  more  uncertain,  for  it  fometimes 
changes  five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  day. 

As,  however,  thefe  varieties  have  neither  any 
dangerous  influence  upon  animals,  nor  even  upon 
vegetables,  and  as  they  do  not  deftroy  the  har- 
vePis,  there  is  a confiant  plenty,  and  an  univer- 
fal  appearance  of  eafy  circumftances.  The  oeco- 
.nomy  which  is  fo  particularly  attended  to  in  Penn- 
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fylvania,  does  not  prevent  both  Texes  from  being  book 
weli-clothed  ; and  their  food  is  ftill  preferable  in  » 
it’s  kind  to  their  clothing.  The  families  whole 
circumftances  are  the  leaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them 
bread,  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  rum.  A very- 
great  number  are  able  to  afford  to  drink  con- 
llantly  French  and  Spanifh  wines-,  punch,  and 
even  liquors  of  a higher  price.  The  a-bufe  of 
thefe  ftrong  drinks  is  lefs  frequent  than  in  other 
places,  but  is  not  without  example. 

The  pleafing  view  of  this  abundance  is  nev'et 
difturbed  by  the  melancholy  appearance  of  pover- 
ty. There  are  no  poor  in  all  Pennfylvania.  All 
thofe  whofe  birch  or  fortune  have  left  them  with- 
out refources,  are  fuitably  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  treafury.  The  fpirit  of  benevolence  is  car^ 
ried  flill  further,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A traveller  is  welcome  to 
flop  in  any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of 
giving  the  leaft  uneafy  fenfation,  except  that  of 
regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  difturbed 
by  the  oppreftive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  280,140  livres 
Moft  of  them,  even  thofe  that  were  defigned  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  were  to  ceafe  in  1772, 

If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at 
that  period,  it  was  owen  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
favages,  which  had  occafioncd  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not 
have  been  attended  to,  if  Penn’s  family  could 
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have  been  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
public  expences,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they 
obtained  from  the  province:  a circumftance  re- 
quired by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  equity 
they  ought  to  have  complied  with. 

The  Pennfylvanians,  happy  polTeflbrs,  and 
peaceable  tenants,  of  a country  that  ufually  renders 
them  twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay 
out  upon  it,  are  not  relfrained  by  fear  from  the 
propagation  of  their  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an 
unmarried  perfon  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Marriage  is  the  more  happy  and  the  more  reve- 
renced for  it}  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fandity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties  : they 
chufe  the  lawyer  and  the  priefl  rather  as  witnelTes, 
than  as  the  means  to  cement  their  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofition, 
they  go  off  on  liorfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  fituation  they  pre- 
fent  themfelves  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the 
girl  declares  ffe  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and 
that  they  are  come  to  be  married.  So  Iblemn  an 
avowal  cannot  be  rejeded,  nor  has  any  perfon  a 
right  to  give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  other 
cafes,  paternal  authority  is  exceflive.  The  head 
of  a family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  fell  his  children  to  his  creditors;  a punifhment 
one  fhould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce  an  af- 
fedionate  father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  An  adult 
difcharges  in  one  year’s  fervice  a debt  of  112 
livres  10  fols  *3  children  under  twelve  years  of 
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age  are  obliged  to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and  ^ ^vin.^ 

twenty,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  fame  fum.  This  ' , — * 

is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
eaft. 

Though  there  be  feveral  villages,  and  even  • 
fome  cities  in  the  colony,  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  faid  to  live  feparately,  as  it  were,  within 
their  families.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his 
houfein  the  mida  of  a large  plantation,  entirely 
furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges.  Of  courfe  each 
parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  efFe<5t,  and  ftill 
lefs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  till  a 
few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a year  or  two 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  to  be  referved 
for  the  lafl:  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  fhut 
up  in  the  grave  for  ever.  As  foon  as  any  perfon 
is  dead  in  the  country,  the  neareft  neighbours 
have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 

Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations  next  to  their’s, 
and  within  a few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveyed 
to  a diftance.  Every  family  fends  at  leaft  one 
perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come  in, 
they  are  prefented  with  punch  and  cake.  ^ hen 
the  aflembly  is  complete,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to 
the  burying-ground  belonging  to  his  fe61:,  or  if 
that  (hould  be  at  too  great  a diftance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on 
horleback,  who  obferve  a continual  filence,  and 

have  all  the  external  appearance  fuitable  to  the 
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melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremony.  One  fingu- 
lar  circumftance  is,  that  the  Pennfylvanians,  who 
are  the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during  their 
lives,  feem  to  forget  this  charafter  of  modefty  at 
their  deaths.  They  are  all  defirous  that  the  poor 
remains  of  their  fhort  lives  fhould  be  attended 
with  a funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank 
or  fortune.  It  is  a general  oblervation,  that  plain 
and  virtuous  people,  even  thofe  that  are  favage 
and  poor,  pay  great  attention  to  the  ordering  of 
their  funerals.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  look 
upon  thefe  laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors, 
and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  many  diftinft 
proofs  of  that  principle  of  love,  which  is  very 
ftrong  in  private  families  while  they  are  in  a ftate 
neareft  to  that  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man 
hirnfelf  who  exa6ts  thefe  honours  j his  parents, 
his  wife,  his  children,  voluntarily  pay  them  to 
the  alhes  of  a hufband  and  father  that  has  de- 
ferved  to  be  lamented.  Thefe  ceremonies  have 
always  more  numerous  attendants  in  fmall  focie- 
ties  than  in  larger  ones,  becaufe  though  there  are 
fewer  families  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals there  is  much  larger,  and  all  the  ties 
that  conned  them  with  each  other  are  much 
ftrono-er.  This  kind  of  intimate  union  has  been 

P 

the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  nations  have  over- 
come larger  ones  j it  drove  Xerxes  and  the  Per- 
fians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  from  Corfica. 

But  from  whence  does  Pennfylvania  get  the  ar- 
ticles neceflary  for  her  own  confumption,  and  in 
what  manner  does  flie  contrive  to  be  abundantlv 
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furniflied  with  them  ? With  the  flax  and  hemp  book 
that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  Ihe  pro-  ■_  ^ ‘j. 

cures  from  South  America,  fhe  fabricates  a great 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens  j and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe 'flie  manufaftures  many 
coarfe  cloths.  Whatever  her  own  indufliry  is  not 
able  to  furnifli,  (he  purchafes  with  the  produce  of 
her  territory.  Her  Ihips  carry  over  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  iflands,  bifcuir, 
flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  vegetables,  fruits, 
fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 
building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy,  and 
money  received  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  mate- 
rials for  a frefh  commerce  with  the  mother-coun- 
try, and  with  other  European  nations  as  well  as 
with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta- 
geous market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Pennfylva- 
nia,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaflres. 

The  mother-country  receives  from  Pennfylvania, 
iron,  flax,  leather,  furs,  linfeed,  mails  and  yards, 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irifli 
and  India  linens,  hardware,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  or  neceflity.  But  all  thefe  branches  of 
trade  have  been  hitherto  prejudicial  to  the  co- 
lony, though  it  can  neither  be  cenfured  nor  com- 
miferated  on  this  account.  Whatever  meafures 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  unavoidably  ncceflary  that 
rifing  fiâtes  fhould  contrafl  debts  j and  the  one 
W'e  are  now  fpeaking  of  will  remain  in  debt  as 
long  as  the  clearing  of  the  lands  requires  greater 
expences  than  the  produce  will  enable  it  to  an- 
fwtr.  Other  colonies,  which  enjoy  almofl  cx- 
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clufively  fome  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  rice, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  muft  have  grow’n  rich  very 
rapidly.  Pennfylvania,  the  riches  of  which  are 
founded  on  agriculture  and  the  increafe  of  her 
flocks,  will  acquire  thenn  more  gradually  j but 
her  profperity  will  be  fixed  upon  a more  firm 
and  permanent  balls. 

If  any  circumftance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  mull  be  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn’s  family, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  grant 
them  indifcriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large 
a proportion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they 
are  paid  1 12  livres  10  fols*  for  each  hundred 
acres,  and  that  the  purchafers  agree  to  give  an 
annual  rent  of  22  Ibis  6 deniers  f.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  province  wants  that 
fort  of  connexion  which  is  fo  neceflary  in  all 
eftablifhments,  and  that  the  fcattered  inhabitants 
eafily  become  the  prey  of  the  moft  infignificant 
enemy  that  ventures  to  attack  them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
hnntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midfl  of  a forefl,  or 
quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours  afTifl  him 
in  cutting  down  trees,  and  placing  them  one  above 
another  : and  this  conflitutes  a houfe.  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates,  without  any  afliftance,  a 
garden  or  a field,  fufficient  to  fubfift  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A FEW  years  after  the  firft  labours  are  finifhed, 

fome  more  active  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 

\ 
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mother-country.  They  indemnify  the  huntfman 
for  his  Jabour,  and  agre«  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  fome  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  They  build  more  commodious 
habitations,  and  clear  a greater  extent  of  ter* 
ritoryi 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  come  into  the 
New  World  from  inclination,  or  are  driven  into  it 
by  perfecution,  complete  thefe  fettlements  that  are 
as  yet  unfinilhed.  The  firfl:  and  fécond  order  of 
planters  remove  intoother  parts,  with  a more  con- 
fiderable  (lock  for  carrying  on  agriculture  than 
they  had  at  firll. 

In  1767,  the  exports  of  Pennfylvania  amounted 
to  13^164,439  livres  5 fols  j deniers*}  and  they 
have  fince  incrcafed  much  more  confiderably  in 
that  colony  than  in  any  other. 

Philadelphia,  or  c//y  of  Brothers^  is  the 
center  of  this  great  trade.  This  famous  city  is 
fituated  at- the  conflux  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill,  at  the  diftance  of  120  miles  from  the 
fea.  Penn,  who  deflined  it  for  the  metropolis  of 
a great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one  mile  in 
breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the  rivers  ; 
but  it’s  population  has  proved  infufHcient  to  co- 
ver this  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon  j but  without 
giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiflator,  or  deviating 
from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are  highly  pro- 
per. Philadelphia  mufl  become  the  molt  conli- 
derable  city  of  America,  becaufe  the  colony, 

• About  546,5181.  6s.  old. 
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niuft  neceffarily  improve  greatly,  and  it’s  pro- 
duftions  mu  ft  pafs  through  the  harbour  of  the 
capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  all  re- 
o-ular,  are  from  fifty  to  a hundred  feet  broad.  On 
each  fide  of  them  there  are  foot-paths  defended 
by  pofts,  placed  at  different  diftances. 

The  hdufes,  each  of  which  has  it’s  garden  and 
orchard,  are  commonly  three  ftories  high,  and 
are  built  of  brick.  The  prefent  buildings  have 
received  an  additional  decoration  from  a kind  of 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found  about 
a mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this,  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  other  houfehold  furniture  are  made; 
befides  which,  it  is  become  rather  a confiderable 
article  of  commerce  with  the  greateft  part  of 
America. 

These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been 
found  in  common  in  the  houfes,  unlefs  they  had 
been  lavifhed  in  the  churches.  Every  fed  has 
it’s  own  church,  and  fome  of  them  have  feve- 
ral.  But  there  are  a number  of  citizens,  who 
have  neither  churches,  priefts,  nor  any  public 
form  of  worftiip,  and  who  are  ftill  happy,  hu- 
mane, and  virtuous. 

The  town-houfe  is  a building  holden  in  as 
much  veneration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented 
as  the  churches.  It  is  conftrtufted  with  the  greateft 
magnificence.  There  the  legiflators  of  the  colony 
affemble  every  year,  and  more  frequently  if  ne- 
ceffary,  to  fettle  every  thing  relative  to  public 
bufinefs.  Thefe  men  of  truft  are  here  fupplied 
with  every  publication  that  may  give  them  any 
- • 1 information 
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information  refpefiiing  government,  trade,  and 
adminiftration.  Next  to  the  town-houfe  is  a 
mofl:  elegant  library,  formed  in  1732,  under  the 
care  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  and  confifting  of 
the  bell  Englifh,  with  feveral  French  and  Latin 
authors.  It  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
days. The  founders  have  free  accefs  to  it  at  all 
times.  Others  pay  a trifle  for  the  loan  of  the 
books,  and  a forfeit  if  they  be  not  returned  at  a 
ftated  time.  This  little  fund,  which  is  conftantly 
accumulating,  is  appropriated  to  the  jncreafe  of 
the  library,  to  which  have  been  lately  added,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  ufeful,  fome  mathemati- 
cal and  philofophical  inftruments,  with  a very 
fine  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

Not  far  from  this  there  is  another  monument 
of  the  fame  nature.  This  confifls  of  a fine  col- 
leftion  of  Greek  and  Latin  clalfics,  with  their 
moft  elleemed  commentators,  and  of  the  beft 
performances  that  have  graced  the  modern  lan- 
guages. This  library  was  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  1752,  by  the  learned  and  generous  citizen 
Logan,  who  had  fpent  a long  and  laborious  life 
in  collefting  it. 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  owed 
it’s  rife,  in  174.9,  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
whofe  name  (lands  always  recorded  among  the 
great  or  ufeful  things,  accompliflred  in  this  coun- 
try which  gave  him  birth.  At  firft,  it  only  ini- 
tiated the  youth  in  the  belles  lettres  j bur  medi- 
cine, chymiftry,  botany,  and  natural  philofophy, 
have  been  fmce  taught  there.  Knowlege  of 
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every  kind,  and  maflers  in  every  fcience,  will  in- 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which  are  be- 
come their  patrimony,  fliall  yield  a greater  pro- 
duce. If  ever  delpotilm,  fuperll.ition,  or  war, 
fhould  plunge  Europe  again  into  that  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm  out  of  which  philofophy  and  the  arts  have 
extricated  it,  the  facred  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in 
Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world. 

This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with  every  afTiftance 
human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all  the  re- 
Iburces  induftry  can  make  ufe  of.  It’s  quays,  the 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  pre- 
fent  a fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes,  and  docks 
ingenioufly  contrived  for  fhip-building.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, except  in  times  of  froft.  There,  is  taken 
on  board  the  mcrchandife  which  has  either  been 
brought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or 
carried  along  better  roads  than  are  to  be  met  with 
in  moll  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  New  World, 
than  among  the  mofl:  ancient  nations  of  the 
Old. 

It  is  impofiible  to  determine  precifely  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exadtnefs,  and  there  are  feveral 
feels  who  do  not  chriften  their  children.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  1766  it  contained  ao,ooo 
inhabitants.  As  mofl  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  lale  df  the  produclicns  of  the  colony,  and  in 
fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from  abroad, 
their  fortunes  muft  neceflarily  be  very  confider- 

able  ; 
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able  ; and  they  muft  increale  ftill  further,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a country 
where  not  above  one-fixth  of  the  land  has  hitherto 
been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of 
Pennfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a ne- 
celTary  confequence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers.  Thefe  feftaries  cannot  be  too  much 
favoured,  on  account  of  their  modefty,  probity, 
love  of  labour,  and  benevolence.  One  might, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufc  their  legiflation  of 
imprudence  and  temerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  when  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  cftabliflicd  that  civil  fecuriry 
which  proteéls  one  citizen  from  another,  they 
Ihould  alfo  have  eftablilhed  that  political  fecurity, 
which  protedls  one  Hate  from  the  incroachments 
of  another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  feems 
to  have  done  nothing,  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
fion  from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  enemies,  was  to  fuppofe  the 
world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  the  whole 
country  to  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  the  firll  tyrant 
who  fhould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fliall  we  reconcile 
the  ftriftnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims,  by  which  the 
Quakers  are  literally  governed,  with  thofe  military 
preparations,  either  offenfivc  or  dcfcniivc,  which 
maintain  a continual  Hate  of  war  between  all 
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Chriftian  nations  ? Befides,  what  could  the  enemy 
do,  if  they  were  to  enter  Pennfylvania  fvvord  in 
hand  ? Unlefs  they  maiïacred,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
night  or  a day’s  time,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  able  totally  to 
extirpate  the  race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable 
men.  Violence  has  it’s  boundaries  in  it’s  very  ex- 
cefsj  it  is  confumed  and  extinguilhed,  as  the  fire 
in  the  afhes  that  feed  it.  But  virtue,  when  guided 
by  humanity  and  by  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  is 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  pruning- 
knife.  The  wicked  ftand  in  need  of  numbers 
to  execute  their  fanguinary  projedls.  But  the 
Quaker,  who  is  a good  man,  wants  only  a brother 
from  whom  he  may  receive,  or  to  whom  he  may 
give  aiTiflance.  Let  then  the  warlike  nations,  let 
people  who  are  either  flaves  or  tyrants,  go  into 
Pennfylvania  ; there  they  will  find  all  avenues 
open  to  them,  all  property  at  their  difpofal  j not 
a fingle  foldier,  but  numbers  of  merchants  and 
farmers.  But  if  thefe  inhabitants  be  tormented^ 
reftrained,  or  opprefied,  they  will  fly^  and  leave 
their  lands  uncultivated,  their  manufaétures  de- 
ftroyed,  and  their  warehoufes  empty.  They  will 
cultivate,  and  fpread  population  in  fome  new 
land;  they  will  go  round  the  world  rather  than 
turn  their  arms  againfi  their  purfuers,  or  fub- 
mit  to  bear  their  yoke.  Their  enemies  will  have 
only  gained  the  hatred  of  mankind,  and  tlie 
execration  of  pofterity. 

May  I not  be  deceived  in  what  I have  ad;- 
vanced  ; and  may  I not  have  miftaken  the 
wifhes  of  my  heart  for  a decree  of  truth  ! I am 
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diftrefled  even  at  the  bare  fufpicion.  Fortunate  ^xvni.^ 

and  wife  country  ! art  thou  then  one  day  to  expe-  ' ^ ^ 

rience  the  fatal  deftiny  of  other  countries  ? art 
thou  to  be  ravaged  and  fubdued  as  they  have 
been  ? Far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  a prefage 
that  might  tend  to  invalidate,  in  my  mind, 
the  moft  comfortable  of  all  ideas  ; that  there 
exifts  a providence  who  watches  over  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  good  ! Nor  let  the  numerous  events 
v/hich  feem  to  depofe  the  contrary  have  any  in- 
fluence over  me  ! 

It  is  upon  this  profpedl  that  the  Pennffl.vanians 
have  founded  their  opinion  of  their  future  fecu- 
rity.  Befides,  as  they  do  not  perceive  that  the 
moft  warlike  ftates  are  the  moft  permanent  j that 
miftruft,  which  is  ever  upon  it’s  guard,  makes 
men  reft  with  greater  tranquillity,  or  that  there 
can  be  any  fiitisfaflion  in  the  pofteiTion  of  any 
thing  that  is  kept  with  fuch  apprehenfions  j they 
enjoy  the  prefent  rr.oment  without  any  concern 
for  the  future.  The  people  of  Maryland  are  of  a 
different  opinion. 

Charles  the  Firft,  far  from  having  any  aver-  Origin  of 
fion  for  the  Catholics,  as  his  predecefTors,  had  Mature  of 
fome  reafon  to  protect  them,  from  the  zeal  which,  '2^^" 
in  hopes  of  t>eing  tolerated,  they  had  fhew  n for 
his  intereft.  But  when  the  accufation  of  being 
favourable  to  popery  had  alienated  thp  minds  or 
the  people  from  that  weak  prince,  whole  chief 
aim  was  to  eftablifli  a defpotic  government,  h-e 
was  obliged  to  give  the  Catholics  up  to  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  enafled  againft  them  by  Hcniy  the 
Eighth.  Thefe  circumÜnnces  induced, Lord  B.il- 
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® xvni.^  timoré  to  fcek  an  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  he 
might  be  indulged  in  a liberty  of  confcience.  As 
he  found  there  no  toleration  for  an  exclufive  fyf- 
tem  of  faith,  which  was  itfelf  intolerant,  he 
formed  the  defign  of  a new  feulement  in  that  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  country,  which  lay  between 
the  river  of  Botowmack  and  Pennfylvania.  His 
death,  which  happened  foon  after  he  had  obtained 
powers  from  the  crown  for  peopling  this  land, 
put  a ftop  to  the  projeâ:  for  that  time  ; but  it  was 
refumed,  from  the  fame  religious  motives,  by  his 
fon.  This  young  nobleman  left  England  in  the 
year  16:^3,  with  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics, 
moft  of  them  of  good  families.  The  education 
they  had  received,  the  caufe  of  religion  for  which 
' they  had  left  their  country,  and  the  fortune  which 

' their  leader  promifed  them,  prevented  thofe  dif- 

turbances  which  are  but  too  common  in  infant 
fettlements.  The  neighbouring  favages,  won  by 
mildnefs  and  adls  of  beneficence,  concurred  with 
eagernefs  to  aflift  the  new  colonifls  in  forming 
their  fettlement.  With  this  unexpedled  help, 
thefe  fortunate  perfons,  attached  to  each  other  by 
the  fame  principles  of  religion,  and  diredted  by 
the  prudent  counfels  of  their  chief,  applied  them- 
felvcs  unanimoufly  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  la- 
bour: the  view  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  they 
enjoyed,  invited  among  them  a nuipber  of  men 
who  were  cither  i^erfecuted  for  the  fame  religion, 
or  for  different  opinions.  The  Catholics  of  Ma- 
ryland gave  up  at  length  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples, of  which  they  themfelves  had  been  the 
yidlims,  after  having  firfl  fet  the  example  of  them. 
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and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  all  feels,  ® 
of  what  religious  principles  foever.  They  all  < 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  a city  in  the  fame  extent  ; 
and  the  government  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
thé  mother-country. 

These  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fe- 
cure  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion  of 
the  monarchy,  from  lofing  all  the  conceffions  he 
had  obtained.  Deprived  of  his  poflefiions  by 
Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to  them  by  Charles  the 
Second;  after  which  they  were  again  difputed 
with  him.  Though  he  was  perfe(5lly  clear  from  ' 
any  reproach  of  mal-adminiftration  ; and  though 
he  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  Tramontane 
do6lrines,  and  much  attached  to  the  intereds  of 
the  Stuarts;  yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing the  legality  of  his  charter  attacked  under  the 
arbitrary  reign  of  James  II.  and  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  an  aftion  at  law  for  the  jurifilidion 
of  a province  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by 
the  crown,  and  which  he  himlclf  l)ad  formed  at 
his  own  expence.  This  prince,  whofe  misfortune 
it  had  always  been  not  to  didinguilh  his  friends 
from  his  foes,  and  who  had  alfo  the  ridiculous 
pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was  fulficient 
to  judify  every  acd  of  violence,  was  preparing 
a fécond  time  to  deprive  Baltimore  of  what  had 
been  given  him  by  the  two  kings,  his  father 
and  brother,  when  he  was  himfeif  removed  from 
tlie  throne  which  he  was  lb  unlit  to  fill.  The 
fucceflbr  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince  terminated 
this  conted,  which  had  arifen  before  his  acccfiioti 
to  thç  crown,  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  political 
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charafter:  he  left  the  Baltimorcs  in  poflefllon  of 
their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their  autho- 
rity. When  this  family,  who  were  more  regard- 
lefs  of  the  prejudice's  of  religion,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  they  were  rein- 
ftated  in  the  hereditary  government  of  Mary- 
land; they  began  again  to  conduft  the  colony, 
alTifted  by  a council,  and  two  deputies  chofen 
by  each  diftricl. 

Fortunately  for  itfelf,  Maryland  hath  been 
lefs  fruitful  in  events  than  any  other  fettlement 
formed  in  the  Northern  continent.  There  are 
only  two  fails  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  it's 
hiflory. 

Berkley,  extravagantly  zealous  for  the  church 
of  England,  expelled  from  Virginia  thofe  among 
it’s  inhabitants  who  did  not  profefs  this  mode  of 
worfhip  ; and  they  were  obliged  to  feek  an 
afylum  in  the  province  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 
The  Virginians  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  thefe  people  met  with; 
and  in  the  firft  rage  of  an  unjufl  refentmenr,  they 
perluaded  the  favages  that  their  new  neighbours 
v/ere  Spaniards.  This  odious  name  entirely 
changed  the  fentiments  of  the  Indians;  and, 
without  deliberation,  they  ravaged  the  grounds 
which  they  had  aiïifted  in  clearing  ; and  maf- 
facred,  without  mercy,  thofe  very  men  whom 
they  had  juft  received  in  a brotherly  manner.  It 
required  a great  deal  of  time,  and  patience,  and 
many  facrifices,  before  thefe  prejudiced  minds 
could  be  convinced  of  their  miftake. 
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Baltimore,  attending  nnore  to  his  reafon  than 
to  the  prejudices  of  education,  granted  an  equal 
fhare  in  the  government  to  every  different  pro- 
felfop  of  Chriftianity.  The  Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  it,  at  the  memorable  period  when 
this  nobleman  was^  deprived  of  his  authority. 
The  Britifh  miniftry  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  put  a flop  to  this  a(5t  of  fanaticifm.  It  ex- 
erted it’s  influence  only  in  preventing  the  found- 
ers of  the  colony  from  being  driven  out  of  it, 
and  the  penal  laws,  which  were  not  even  attended 
to  in  England,  from  being  enforced. 

The  province  is  very  well  watered.  A num- 
ber of  fprings  are  found  in  it,  and  it  is  intcrfeded 
by  five  navigable  rivers.  The  air,  which  is  much 
too  damp  upon  the  coafts,  becomes  pure,  light, 
and  thin,  in  proportion  as  the  foil  becomes 
more  elevated.  Spring  and  autumn  are  mofl 
' agreeably  temperate;  but  in  the  winter  there 
are  fome  exceedingly  cold  days  ; and  in  fummer, 
fome-  in  which  the  heat  is  very  troublefome.  The 
circumflance,  however,  which  is  the  leafl  flip- 
portable  in  this  country,  is  the  great  quantity  of 
difgufting  infers  that  are  found  there. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provinces  of 
North  America  ; and  accordingly,  grants  have 
been. made  of  almoft  all  the  territory,  both  in  the 
plains  and  upon  the  mountains.  T hey  rem.ained 
for  a long  time  either  fallow,  or  very  ill  culti- 
vated ; but  the  labours  have  increafed,  fince  the 
population,  according  to  the  calculation  of  con- 
grefs,  hath  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants. 
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Several  of  thefe  are  Catholics,  and  a great 
many  more  are  Germans.  Their  manners  have 
more  mildnefs  than  energyj  and  this  may  arife 
from  the  women  not  being  excluded  from  fociety, 
as  in  mod  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  men  who  are  free,  and  not  very  rich,  who 
are  fettled  upon  the  high  grounds,  and  who  ori- 
ginally bred  no  flocks,  cut  no  wood,  and  culti- 
vated no  corn,  but  for  the  ufe  of  the  colony,  have 
gradually  furnilhed  a great  quantity  of  thefe 
articles  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  profperity, 
however,  of  the  colony,  hath  been  more  particu- 
larly owen  to  the  flaves  employed  at  a greater 
or  lefs  diftance  from  the  fea,  in  the  plantations 
of  tobacco. 

This  is  a fharp  cauftic  plant  j formerly  much 
uled,  as  it  ftill  is,  fometimes  in  medicine,  which, 
if  taken  inwardly,  in  fubftance,  is  a real  poifon, 
more  or  lefs  adive,  according  to  the  dofe.  It  is 
chewed,  fmoaked  in  the  leaves  j and  is  in  more 
general  ufe  as  fnufF. 

It  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1520  near  Ta- 
bafco,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  It  was 
foot)  after  introduced  in  our  climates,  where  the 
ufe  of  it  became  a matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  which  even  the  ignorant  took  a part  in  j 
and  thus  tobacco  acquired  celebrity.  By  de- 
grees falhion  and  cullom  have  greatly  extended 
it’s  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the  know’n 
world. 

The  ftcm  of  this  plant  is  ftreight,  hairy,  and 
yifcous.  It  is  three  or  four  feet  hip-h.  It’s 
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leaves,  ecjually  downy,  and  difpoied  alternately  xviir. 
on  the  ftem,  are  thick,  pulpy,  of  a pale  green,  w — ^ — / 
broad,  oval,  terminating  in  a point,  and  much 
larger  at  the  foot  than  at  the  fummit  of  the 
plant.  This  fummit  branches  out  into  clufters 
of  flowers  of  a light  purple  hue.  Their  tubular 
calix,  which  hath  five  indentations,  inCiofes  a 
corolla,  lengthened  out  in  form  of  a funnel,  fpread 
out  at  the  top,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  as  many  ftamina.  The  piftil,  con- 
cealed at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  termi- 
nated by  a Angle  ftyle,  becomes,  as  it  ripens, 
a capfula,  with  two  cavities  filled  with  Imall 

feeds.  ' ' ■ 

Tobacco  requires  a moderately  binding  foil, 
but  rich,  even,  deep,  and  not  too  much  expofed 
to  inundations.  A virgin'  foil  is  very  proper  for 
this  plant,  whiciTabforbs  a great  deal  of  moif- 
ture. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fow’n  upon  beds. 

When  it  is  grow’n  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
and  hath  got  at  lead  half  a dozen  leaves,  it  is 
o'cntly  pulled  up,  in  damp  w'eathei,  and  trans- 
planted, with  great  care,  into  a well  prepared 
foil,  where  the  plants  are  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When  they  arc 
put  into  the  ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their 
leaves  do  not  fufîer  the  lealc  injury;  and  all 
their  vigour  is  renewed  in  four-and- twenty 
hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  muft 

be  plucked  up;  the  top  of  it  muft  be  cur  olr, 
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when  it  is  two  feet  and  a half  from  the  ground, 
to  prevent  it  from  growing  too  highj  it  muft  be 
(tripped  of  all  fprouting  fuckers  j the  leaves 
which  grow  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  (tern, 
thofe  that  are  in  the  leaft  inclined  to  decay, 
and  thofe  which  the  infeds  have  touched,  muft 
all  be  taken  off,  and  their  number  reduced  to 
eight  or  ten  at  moft.  One  induftrious  man  is 
able  to  take  care  of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
plants,  which  ought  to  yield  one  thoufand  weight 
of  tobacco. 

The  plant  is  left  aboiut  four  months  in  the 
ground.  As  it  advances  to  maturity,  the  plea- 
fant  and  lively  green  colour  of  it’s  leaves  is 
changed  into  a darker  hue  ; the  leaves  are  alfo 
curved,  the  fcent  of  them  grows  ftronger,  and 
extends  to  a diftance.  The  ^lant  is  then  ripe, 
and  muft  be  cut  up. 

The  plants,  when  colledted,  are  laid  in  heaps 
upon  the  ground  that  produced  them;  where 
they  are  left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The 
next  day  th-ey  are  laid  in  warehoufes,  conftru6led 
in  fuch  a manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  ac- 
cefs  to  them  on  all  fides.  Here  they  are  left 
feparately  fufpended  as  long  a time  as  is  neceffary 
to  dry  them  properly.  They  are  then  fpread 
upon  hurdles,  and  well  covered  over,  where  they 
ferment  for  a week  or  two.  At  laft  they  are 
dripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into 
barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other  me- 
thods of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  taftes  of  the  feveral 
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rvations  that  uie  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it’s 
cultivation. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of 
Africa,  cultivate  tobacco  only  for  their  own  ufe. 
They  neither  fell  nor  purchafe  any. 

Salonica  is  the  great  mart  for  tobacco  in  the 
Levant.  Syria,  the  Morea,  or  the  Peloponnefus, 
and  Egypt,  fend  there  all  their  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity, from  this  port  it  is  Tent  to  Italy,  where  it  is 
fmoked,  after  it  hath  been  mixed  with  the  to- 
bacco of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  to  foften.it’s 
cauftic  quality. 

The  tobacco  of  thefe  two  laft  provinces  is  of  a 
very  excellent  kind  : but  it  is  fo  flrong,  that  it 
cannot  be  uled  till  mixed  with  a milder  lort. 

The  tobacco  of  Hungary  would  be  tolerably 
good,  if  it  had  not  generally  a fmell  of  fmokc 
which  is  very  difgufting. 

The  Ukraine,  Livonia,  Prufiia,  and  Pome- 
rania, cultivate  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  this 
produdion.  It’s  leaves  are  wider  than  they  are 
long,  are  very  thin,  and  have  neither  flavour  nor 
confiftence.  In  order  to  improve  it,  the  court  of 
Ruflia  hath  caufed  fome  tobacco  feeds,  brought 
from  Virginia  and  from  Hamersfort,  to  be  fow’n 
in  their  colonies  of  Sarratow,  upon  the  Volga  ; 
but  this  experiment  hath  been  attended  witn  little 
or  no  fuccefs. 

The  tobacco  of  the  Palatinate  is  very  indiffe- 
rent j but  it  hath  the  property  of  mixing  with  a 
better  kind,  and  of  acquiring  it’s  flavour. 

Holland  alfo  furnilbes  tobacco.  That  which 
is  produced  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  from 
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Hamersfort,  and  from  four  or  five  neighbouring 
diftrids,  is  of  a fuperior  quality.  It*s  leaves  are 
large,  fupple,  oily,  and  of  a good  colour.  It 
hath  the  uncommon  advantage  of  communicating 
it’s  delicious  perfume  to  tobacco  of  an  inferior 
quality.  There  is  a great  deal  of  this  latter  fort 
upon  the  territories  of  the  Republic;  but  the 
fpecies  which  grows  in  Guelderland  is  the  worft 
of  any. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  in  France, 
and  with  more  fuccefs  than  any  where  elfe,  near 
Pont  de  l’Arche  in  Normandy  ; at  Verton  in  Pi- 
cardy ; and  at  Montauban,  Tonneins,  and  Cle- 
ral,  in  Guyenne.  It  was  prohibited  in  1721, 
except  upon  fome  frontier  towns,  whofe  original 
terms  of  capitulation  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
infringe.  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Franche  Comté, 
profited  very  little  from  a liberty  which  the  na- 
ture of  their  foil  did  not  allow  them  to  make  ule 
of.  It  has  been  more  ufeful  to  Flanders  and  AI- 
face  ; for  their  tobaccos,  though  very  weak,  may 
be  mixed,  without  inconvenience,  with  others  of 
a fuperior  kind.  * 

In  the  beginning,  the  ifiands  of  the  New 
World  attended  to  the  culture  of  tobacco;  but 
it  was  fuccefiively  fucceeded  by  richer  produc- 
tions in  them  all,  except  at  Cuba,  which  fupplies 
all  the  fnufF  confumed  by  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemlfpheres.  It’s  perfume  is  exquifire,  but  too 
ftrong.  The  fame  crown  derives  from  Caraccas 
the  tobacco  which  is  finoked  by  it’s  fubjeél’s  iri 
Europe.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  tlie  North,  and  in 
Plolland,  becaufe  there  is  none  to  be  found  any 

where 
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where  to  be  compared  with  it,  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

The  Brazils  cultivated  this  produ(5tion  very 
early,  and  have  not  fince  difdained  it.  They 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  purfuit,  by  the  con- 
ftant  repute  which  their  tobacco  hath  enjoyed 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa.  Even  in  our 
climates,  it  is  in  tolerable  requefl:  among  perfons 
who  fmoke.  It  could  not  be  taken  in  fnuff,  on 
account  of  it’s  acrimony,  without  the  prepara- 
tions which  it  undergoes,  Thefe  preparations 
confift  in  foaking  every  leaf  in  a decoAion  of  to- 
bacco, and  of  gum  copal.  Thefe  leaves,  thus 
fteeped,  are  formed  into  rolls,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  ikin  of  an  ox,  which  keeps  up  their 
moifture. 

But  the  befl:  tobaccos  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  grow  in  the  North  of  America  -,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  the  tobacco  ga- 
thered at  Maryland  is  of  the  fécond  fort.  This 
plant  has  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  per- 
fection throughout  the  w'hole  extent  of  the  colo- 
nies. That  of  the  growth  of  Chelter  and  of 
Chouptan,  refembles  the  Virginia  tobacco  in 
-quality,  and  is  confumed  in  France.  That  which 
grows  in  Patapfifco  and  Potuxant,  which  is  very 
fit  for  fmoking,  is  confumed  in  the  North,  and 
in  Holland.  Upon  the  northern  fbores  of  the 
Potowmack,  the  tobacco  is  excellent  in  the  higher 
parts,  and  of  moderate  quality  in  the  lower 
ones. 

Saint  Mary,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ftate, 
is  of  no  confequence  at  prefentj  and  Annapolis, 
VoL,  VII,  Y which 
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which  now  enjoys  this  prerogative,  is  fcarce  more 
confiderable.  It  is  at  Baltimore  that  almoft  all 
the  bufinefs  is  trarifadted,  the  harbour  of  which 
can  receive  Ihips  that  draw  feventeen  feet  of  wa- 
ter. Thele  three  towns,  the  only  ones  which  are  in 
the  colony,  are  fituated  upon  the  bay  of  Chefa- 
peak,  which  runs  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  country,  and  the  mean  breadth  of  which 
is  twelve  miles.  There  are  two  capes  at  it’s  en- 
trance} and  in  the  middle  is  a fand  bank.  The 
channel  which  is  near  Cape  Charles  can  admit 
none  but  very  fmall  veffelsj  while  that  which 
runs  a-long-fide  Cape  Henry,  admits  the  largeft 
fliips,  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 

Few  of  the  la'nds  between  the  Apalachian 
mountains  and  the  fea,  are  fo  good  as  thole  of 
Maryland.  Thefe,  however,  are  in  general  too 
light,  iandy,  and  fhallow,  to' reward  the  planter 
for  his  labour  and  expences,  in  as  fliort  a time  as 
in  our  climates.  Fertility,  which  always  attends 
the  firft  clearing  of  the  foil,  is  rapidly  followed  by 
an  extraordinary  decreafe  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  corn.  The  foil  is  Hill  fooner  ex- 
haufted  by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  This  leaf 
lofes  much  of  it’s  ftrength,  whenever  the  fame 
fpot  hath  yielded,  without  intermiffion,  a few 
crops  of  tobacco.  For  this  reafon,  infpedtors 
were  created  in  1733,  who  were  impowered  to 
caufe  all  the  tobacco  to  be  burnt  which  had  not 
the  proper  flavour.  This  was  a prudent  inftitu- 
tion  } but  it  feems  to  foretell,  that  the  moll  im- 
portant produdlion  of  the  province  muft  one  day 
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be  given  up,  or  that  it  will  infenfibly  be  reduced 
to  very  little.  ' 

THENi  or  perhaps  beforCj  the  iron  mines, 
which  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony,  will 
be  worked.  This  is  a fource  of  profperity  which 
hath  not  hitherto  been  carried  beyond  the  ufe  of 
feventeen  or  eighteen  forges.  A greater  degree 
of  liberty,  and  new  wants,  will  communicate 
more  ftrength  and  more  aélivity  to  the  colo- 
nifts. 

Other  manufaffures  will  alfo  undoubtedly 
arife.  Maryland  had  never  any  of  any  kind* 
it  received  from  Great  Britain  all  the  articles 
it  wanted  for  the  moil  ordinary  purpofes  of 
life.  This  was  one  of  the  reafons  which  occa- 
fioned  it’s  being  burthcned  with  debts.  Mr. 
Stirenwith  hath  at  length  ertablifhed  manufadlures 
for  (lockings,  for  filk,  woollen,  and  cotton  (luffs, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  hardware,  even  fire-arms. 
Thefe  branches  of  indudryi  at  prefent  united  in 
one  manufaflure,  at  a confiderable  expence,  and 
with  extraordinary  fagacity,  will  be  more  or  lefs 
rapidly  difperfed  throughout  the  province  -,  and, 
croffing  the  Potowmack,  will  be  likewife  adopted 
at  Virginia. 

This  other  colony,  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil 
and  of  climate  as  Maryland,  hath  a few  advan- 
tages over  the  latter.  It’s  extent  is  much  more 
confiderable*  It’s  rivers  can  admit  larger  (hips, 
and  allow  them  a longer  navigation.  It’s  inha- 
bitants have  a more  elevated  turn  of  mind  } have 
more  rcfolution,  and  are  more  enterprifing  : this 
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may  be  attributed  to  their  being  generally  of 
Englilh  extradion. 

Virginia  was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  the 
only  country  which  England  intended  to  occupy 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  name 
doth  not  at  prefent  belong  to  any  thing  more 
than  the  fpace  which  is  bounded  by  Maryland  on 
one  fide,  and  by  Carolina  on  the  other. 

The  Englilh  landed  upon  thefe  favage  Ihores 
in  1606,  and  their  firft  fettlement  was  James 
Town.  Unfortunately,  the  objefl  that  fifft 
prefented  itfelf  to  them,  was  a rivulet,  which, 
ilTuing  from  a fand-bank,  carried  along  with  it, 
a quantity  of  talc,  which  glittered  at  the  bottom 
of  a clear  and  running  water.  In  an  age  when 
gold  and  'filver  were  the  only  objedts  of  men’s 
refearches,  this  defpicable  fubftance  was  imme- 
diately taken  for  filver.  The  firft  and  only  em- 
ployment of  the  new  colonifts  was  to  colled  it  j 
and  the  illufion  was  carried  fo  far,  that  two  (hips, 
which  arrived  there  with  necefifaries,  were  fent 
home  'fo  'fully  freighted  with  thefe  imaginary 
riches,  that  there  fcarce  remained  any  room  for  a 
few  furs.  As  long  as  this  infatuation  lafted,  the 
colonifts  difdained  to  employ  themfelves  in  clear- 
ing the  lands  j fo  that  a dreadful  famine  was  at 
length  the  confequence  of  this  foolifh  pride. 
Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  out  of  five  hun- 
dred who  had  been  fent  from  Europe.  Thefe 
unfortunate  few,  having  only  a fortnight’s  pro- 
vifion  left,  were  upon  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Newfoundland,  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived 

there 
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there  with  three  fliips,  a frefh  colony,  and  fup- 
plies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as 
a man  whofe  genius  raifed  him  above  the  common 
prejudices  of  the  times.  His  difintereftcdnefs 
was  equal  to  his  knowlegc.  In  accepting  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which  was  ftill  in  it*s 
infancy,  he  had  no  motive  but  to  gratify  the  in- 
clination a virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to 
fecure  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  which  is  the  fé- 
cond reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfelf 
totally  to  the  lervice  of  the  public.  As  foon  as 
he  appeared,  the  knowlege  of  his  charafter  pro- 
cured him  univerfal  refpedt.  He  firfl;  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  wretched  colonifts  to 
their  fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in  their  fuf- 
ferings,  and  to  make  them  hope  for  a fpeedy  con- 
clufion  of  them.  After  this,  joining  the  firmnefs  of 
an  enlightened  magiftrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a 
good  father,  he  taught  them  how  to  direct  their 
labours  to  an  ufeful  end.  Unfortunately  for  the 
reviving  colony,  Delaware’s  declining  health  foon 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe  j but  he  never 
loft  fight  of  his  favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed 
to  make  ufe  of  all  his  credit  and  intereft  at  court 
to  fupport  them. 

The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs, 
a circumftance  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  exclufive  privileges.  The  company  which 
exercifed  them  was  diflblved  upon  Charles  the 
Firft’s  accefTion  to  the  throne.  Before  that  period, 
all  the  authority  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  monopoly;  Virginia  then  came  under  the 
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imimediate  direction  of  the  crown,  which  exafted 
no  more  than  a rent  of  2 livres  5 fols  *,  upon 
every  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonifts  had  know’n  no 
true  enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual 
wandered  where  chance  diredled  him,  or  fixed 
himfelf  in  the  place  he  liked  beft,  without  con- 
fulting  any  titles  or  agreements.  At  length 
boundaries  were  afcertained,  and  thofe  who  had 
been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become  citizens, 
had  determined  limits  to  their  plantations.  The 
eftablifhment  of  this  firil  law  of  fociety  changed 
the  appearance  of  every  thing.  Frcfh  plantations 
arofe  on  all  fides.  This  a6livity  drew  great  num- 
bers of  enterprizing  men  over  to  Virginia,  who 
came  either  in  fearch  of  fortune,  or  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  only  compenfation  for  the  want  of  it. 
The  memorable  troubles  that  produced  a change 
in  the  confiitution  of  England  added  to  thefe  a 
multitude  of  Royalifis,  who  went  there  with  a 
refolution  to  wait,  with,  Berkley,  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  who  was  alfo  attached  to  king 
Charles,  the  fate  of  that  deferred  monarch, 
Berkley  ftill  continued  to  proteifl  them,  even 
after  the  king’s  death  j but  fome  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, either  brought  over  or  bribed,  and  fup- 
pprted  by  the  appearance  of  a powerful  fleet,  de- 
livered up  the  colony  to  the  Protector.  If  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  ftream 
againft  his  will,  he  was,  at  leaft,  among  thofe 
Whprn  Charles  had  honoured  with  polls,  of  con- 
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fidence  and  rank,  the  lafi;  who  fubmitted  to  ^ xvui.^ 

Cromwell,  and  the  firfl:  who  fliook  off  his  yoke.  ' ^ ' 

This  brave  man  was  finking  under  the  oppreffion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
called him  to  the  place  which  his  fucceffor  s 
death  had  left  vacant  ; but  far  from  yielding  to 
thefe  flattering  folicitations,  he  declared  that  he 
never  would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  dethroned  monarch.  Such  an  example  of 
magnanimity,  at  a time  when  there  were  no 
hopes  of  the  reftoracion  of  the  royal  family,  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  Charles  the  Second  was  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia before  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  from  fo  ^ 

generous  a ftep  all  the  benefit  that  might  have  .fperity  of 
been  expedled.  The  new  monarch,  either  from 
weaknefs  or  corruption,  granted  to  rapacious 
courtiers  immenfe  territories,  which  abforbed  the 
pofreffions  of  a great  number  of  obfeure  citizens. 

The  a£t  of  navigation,  fuggefted  by  the  Pro- 
tector for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  to  the  mother- 
country  the  fupplying  of  all  their  fettlemènts  in 
the  New  W^orld  with  provifions,  and  the  exclu- 
five  trade  of  all  their  produdions,  was  obferved 
with  fuch  rigour,  as  to  double  almoft  the  value 
of  the  articles  to  be  purchaied  by  Virginia,  and 
leflTen  ftill  more  the  value  of  what  they  had  to 
fell.  This  double  oppreffion  exhaufted  all  the  re- 
fources,  and  difpelled  all  the  hopes  of  the  colony  j 
and  to  complete  it’s  misfortunes,  the  favages  at- 
tacked it  with  a degree  pf  fpiric  and  (kill  which 
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they  had  not  manifcfted  jn  any  of  the  preceding 
wars. 

Scarce  had  the  Englifli  landed  in  thefe  un- 
know’n  regions,  ^han  they  had  difpofed  the  na- 
tives againfl:  them  by  the  difhonefty  they  had 
pradifcd  in  their  exchanges.  This  fource  of  dif- 
cord  might  have  been  put  a flop  to,  had  the 
Englilh  confented  to  take  Indian  wives,  as  they 
were  folicited  to  do.  But  although  they  had 
not  yet  any  European  women  with  them,  they 
rejeded  this  connedion  with  difdain.  This  con- 
tempt exafperated  the  Americans,  already  alien- 
ated by  their  want  of  faith,  and  they  became 
irreconcileable  enemies.  Their  hatred  was  mani- 
fefted  by  fecret  aiTadînations,  and  by  public  ho- 
ftilities,  and  in  1622,  by  a confpiracy,  in  which 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  people  loft  their 
lives,  and  which  would  even  have  deftroyed  the 
whole  colony,  had  not  the  commanders  been 
apprized  of  the  danger  a few  hours  before  the 
time  appointed  for  a general  maflacre. 

Since  this  ad  of  treachery,  many  atrocious 
ones  have  been  committed  on  both  fides.  Truces 
between  the  two  nations  were  unfrequent,  and  ill 
obferved.  The  rupture  was  ufually  begun  by  the 
Englifh.  The  lefs  profit  they  .dtew  from  their 
plantations,  the  more  artifice  and  force  did  they 
employ  to  deprive  the  favages  of  their  furs.  This 
infatiable  avidity,  which  indifcTiminately  feized 
upon  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  Xettled  or  wan- 
dering, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony, 
made  the  Americans  again  take  up  arms,  towards 
the  end  of  .the  year  167^.  They  ^11,  by  agree- 
ment. 
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mcnt,  fell  upon  the  fettlements,  imprudently 
difperfed,  and  at  too  great  a diltance  to  afford 
each  other  any  afliftance. 

Such  a complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the 
Virginians  to  dcfpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long 
been  their  idol,  was  accufed  of  wanting  fortitude 
to  reûft  the  oppreffions  of  the  mother-country,  and 
a<Sl:ivity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  favages.  The 
eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Bacon,  a 
young  officer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence,  and 
intrepidity,  of  an  infinuating  difpofition,  and  an 
agreeable  perfon.  They  chofe  him  for  their  ge« 
neral,  in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner. 
Though  his  military  fuccefTes  might  have  juftified 
this  prepofTeflion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet 
this  circumftance  did  not  prevent  the  governor, 
who,  with  his  remaining  partifans,  had  retired  on 
the  borders  of  the  Potowmack,  from  declaring 
Bacon  a traitor  to  his  country.  A fentence  fo 
fe.vere,  and  which  wa^  ill-timed,  determined  Ba- 
con to  affume  a power  by  force,  which  he  had 
exercifed  peaceably,  and  without  oppofition,  for 
fix  months.  Death  put  an  end  to  all  his  projeéls. 
The  malecontents,  difunited  by  the  lofs  of  their 
chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops  which  were 
coming  from  Europe,  were  induced  to  fuc  for 
pardon,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The 
rebellion,  therefore,  was  attended  with  no  bad 
confcquences,  and  mercy  infured  fubmiffion. 

Tranquillity  was  no  fooner  reftored,  than 
means  were  thought  of  to  reconcile  the  Indians, 
with  whom  all  intercourfe  had  for  fomc  time  been 
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at  an  end.  The  comtnunicatioas  were  opened 
again  in  the  year  1678,  by  the  general  aflembly; 
but  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  exchanges  fnould 
be  made  in  no  other  markets,  except  fuch  as 
were  fettled  by  themfelves.  This  innovation 
difpleafed  the  favages,  and  matters  foon  returned 
to  their  former  courfe. 

The  raifing  of  the  value  of  tobacco  was  a 
ftill  more  important  objeél,  as  this  was  the.moll 
confiderable,  and  almolt  the  only  production  of 
the  colony.  It  was  thought  that  nothing  would 
contribute  more  effecTtually  to  raife  k from  the 
Hate  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  than 
to  refufe  the  tobaccos  which  were  brought  to 
Virginia  from  Maryland  and  from  Carolina,  and 
to  fend  them  to  Europe.  If  the  legillators  had 
been  better  informed,  they  would  have  under- 
flood,  that  this  ftaple  mufl:  neceffarily,  fooner  or 
later,  draw  into  their  own  hands  the  freight  of 
this  commodity,  and  would  make  them  the  arbi- 
ters of  it’s  price.  By  fending  it  away  from  their 
ports,  through  an  ill-judged  motive  of  avarice, 
they  drew  upon  themfelves,  in  all  the  markets, 
competitors,  who  convinced  them  by  dear-bought 
experience  of  the  error  of  their  principles. 

These  arrangements  were  fcarcely  made,  be- 
fore there  arrived  a new  governor  to  the  colony, 
in  the  fpring  of  1679.  This  was  Lord  Colepep- 
per.  The  troubles  with  which  this  fettlemenc 
had  been  fo  recently  agitated,  encouraged  him  to 
propofe  a law,  which  fhould  condemn  to  one 
year’s  imprifonmçnt,  or  to  a fine  of  11,250 
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livres  *,  all  thofe  citizens  who  fliould  fpeak  or 
write  any  thing  againft  their  governor  i and  to 
three  months  imprifonment,  or  to  a fine  of 
2250  livres  f,  thofe  who  fhould  fpeak  or  write 
againll  the  members  of  the  council,  or  againft 
any  other  magifirate. 

Was  this  governor  apprehenfive  then,  that 
the  faults  of  adminiftration,  and  the  difhonefty  of 
it’s  adminiftrators,  fliould  be  fufpedtcd  ? In  what 
part  of  the  world  would  not  the  fame  confe- 
quences  be  draw’n  from  the  impofing  of  filence  ? 
Is  it  praife  or  cei.fure  that  is  feared,  when  the 
command  for  filence  is  iflTued  ? Thefe  prohibi- 
tions calummiate  the  government,  if  it  be  good, 
becaufe  they  tend  to  perfuade  that  it  is  not  fo. 
But  what  meafures  can  be  adopted  to  enforce  the 
obfervance  of  thefe  prohibitions  ? Can  we  be 
ignorant,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  attempt 
thofe  avions,  which,  by  becoming  dangerous, 
have  a fenfe  of  glory  attached  to  them  ? To  op- 
prefs  a man,  and  to  prevent  him  from  murmuring 
and  complaining,  is  an  atrocious  a.6t  of  violence 
againll  which  he  never  fails  to  revolt.  But  how- 
will  the  government  difeover  thofe  who  are  re- 
bellious to  their  orders  ? This  can  only  be  done 
by  fpies,  by  informations,  and  by  all  thofe  mea- 
fures which  will  certainly  divide  the  citizens,  and 
raife  miftrufl:  and  hatred  among  them.  Whom 
will  government  punifli  ? The  moft  honeft  and 
the  moft:  generous  men,  who  will  never  be  filent 
when  they  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
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fpcak  out.  Thçy  will  certainly  bid  defiance  to 
menaces*  or  will  know  how  to  elude  them.  ' If 
they  fhould  adopt  the  firjft  of  thefe  refolutions, 
will  government  dare  to  imprifon  them  ? and  if 
it  Ihould,  would  they  not  foon  find  perfons  to 
avenge  them  ? If  it  fhould  not,  they  would  fall 
into  contempt.  If  thefe  men  had  been  allowed 
to  explain  themfelves  with  franknefs,  they  would 
have  blended  dignity  and  moderation  in  their  re- 
monftrances.  Conftraint,  and  the  danger  of  pu- 
nilhment,  will  transform  thefe  remonflrances  into 
violent,  bitter,  and  feditious  libels  j and  it  is 
the  tyranny  of  government  that  will  have  ren- 
dered them  guilty.  Sovereigns,  or  you  who  are 
depofitaries  of  their  authority,  if  your  adminiftra- 
tion  be  a good  one,  deliver  it  up  to  all  the  feve- 
rity  of  our  examination  j it  can  only  infure  our 
refpeil  and  fubmiflion.  If  it  be  a bad  one,  cor- 
rçft  it,  or  defend  it  by  force.  If  you  be  a fet  of 
abominable  tyrants,  have  at  leafi:  the  courage  to 
acknowlege  it.  If  you  be  juft,  let  the  people 
talk  and  fleep  in  peace.  If  you  be  oppreflbrs, 
tranquillity  and  fteep  are  not  made  for  you,  nor 
will  you  ever»  enjoy  them,  notwithftanding  all 
your  efforts.  Remember  the  fate  of  him  who 
was  willing'^  to  be  hated,  provided  he  might  be 
feared.  You  will  certainly  experience  the  fame, 
unlefs  you  be  furrounded  by  vile  Haves,  fuch  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  at  that  time  undoubt- 
edly were.  The  reprefentatives  of  this  province 
granted,  without  hefitation,  their  confent  to  a 
law,  which  fccured  impunity  to  all  the  plunders 
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of  their  governors.  The  misfortunes  of  Virginia  ® xvni*^ 
were  loon  aggravated  by  other  calamities.  ^ 

At  the  origin  of  the  colony,  juftice  was  admi- 
niltered  with  a degree  of  difintereftednefs,  which 
warranted  the  equity  of  the  judgments.  One 
hngle  court  took  cognizance  of  all  differences, 
and  decided  upon  them  in  a few  days,  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  general  affembly,  which 
ufed  as  much  dirpatch  in  fettling  them.  This 
order  of  things  gave  the  governors  too  little  in- 
fluence over  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  for  them 
not  to  endeavour  to  fupprefs  it.  By  their  ma- 
noeuvres, and  under  feveral  pretences,  they  ob- 
tained that  the  appeals,  which  till  then  had  been 
carried  before  the  reprefentatives  of  the  province, 

Ihould  be  made  exclufively  to  their  council. 

A STILL  more  fatal  innovation  was  ordained  in 
1692,  by  another  governor,  who  enafted,  that 
the  laws,  the  tribunals,  the  formalities,  every 
thing,  in  a word,  that  contributed  to  form  the 
chaos  of  Englilh  jurifprudence,  Ihould  be  efta- 
blilhed  in  his  government.  Nothing  was  lefs 
fuitable  to  the  planters  of  Virginia,  than  ftatutes 
fo  Angular,  fo  complicated,  and  often  fo  eontra- 
diflory.  Accordingly,  thefe  uninformed  men 
found  themfelves  engaged  in  a labyrinth  to  which 
they  could  And  no  iffue.  They  were  generally 
alarmed  for  their  rights  and  their  properties;  and 
this  apprehenAon  flackened  their  labours  for  a 
long  time. 

These  were  not  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
fuccels,  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at 
which  time  nothing  impeded  their  increafe  ; only 

the 
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the  frontiers  of  the  colony  were  expofed  in  the 
latter  times  to  the  devaftations  of  the  favages, 
whom  they  had  exafperated  by  their  afts  of  atro- 
cioufnefs  and  injuftice*  Thefe  differences  were 
terminated  in  1774.  They  would  have  been  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  fpeech  made  by 
Logan,  chief  of  the  Shawanefes,  to  Lord  Dun- 
more,  governor  of  the  province. 

“ 1 NOW  afk  of  every  white  man,  whether  he 
hath  ever  entered  the  cottage  of  Logan,  when 
« preffed  with  hunger,  and  been  refufed  food 
Whether  coming  naked,  and  fhivering  with 
cold,  Logan  hath  not  given  him  fomethfng  to 
cover  himfelf  with.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
‘‘  laft  war,  fo  long  and  fo  bloody,  Logan  hath 
“ remained  quietly  upon  his  mat,  wifhing  to  be  • 
the  advocate  of  peace.  Yes,  fuch  is  my  at- 
tachment  for  white  men,  that  even  thofe  of- 
“ my  nation,  when  they  paffed  by  me,  pointed 
at  me,  faying,  Logan  is  a friend  to  white  men, 

“ I had  even  thought  of  living  amongfl  you  ; 

“ but  that  was  before  the  injury  which  L have 
received  from  one_  of  you.  Laft  fummer. 
Colonel  Creffop  maffacred  in  cool  blood,  and 
“ without  any  provocation,  all  the  relations  of 
“ Logan,  without  fparing  either  his  wife  or  his 
children.  There  is  not  now  one  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature  ex- 
“ ifting.  This  is  what  has  excited  my  revenge. 

I have  fought  it  ; I have  killed  feveral  of 
your  people,  and  my  hatred  is  appeafed.  I re- 
»'joice  at  feeing  the  profped  of  peace  brighten 
upon  my  country.  But  do  not  imagine  that  my 
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joy  is  inftigated  by.:  fear.  Logan  knows  not  ® xvm.*^ 
what  fear  is.  He  will  never  turn  his  back,  v — ' 

in  order  to  fave  his  life.  But,  alas  ! no  one 
“ remains  to  mourn  for  Logan  when  he  fliall 
“ be  no  more  !” 

What  a beautiful,  fimple,  energetic,  and  af- 
fedling  fpeech  ! Are  Demofthenes,  Cicero,  or 
BolTuet,  more  eloquent  than  this  favage  ? What 
better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  that 
weil-know’n  maxim,  which  fays,  that  jrom  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  /peaks. 

Virginia,  like  moll:  of  the  other  colonies,  w^as  Popuhtion, 

I j j n.'  trade,  and 

inhabked  at  firft  only  by  vagabonds,  deltitute  iranners  of 
of  family  and  fortune.  They  loon  obtained  fome 
kind  of  wealth  by  labour,  and  they  were  defirous 
of  (haring  the  fweets  of  it  with  a female  compa- 
nion. As  there  were  no  women  in  the  province, 
and  that  they  would  have  none  but  fuch  as  were 
decent,  they  gave  2250  livres"^  for  every  young 
perfon  brought  them  from  Europe  with  a cer- 
tificate of  virtue  and  chaftity.  This  cuftom  was 
not  of  long  duration.  As  foon  as  all  doubts  re- 
fpeCling  the  falubrity  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try were  removed,  whole  families,  even  of  re- 
fpedable  rank,  went  to  Virginia.  The  popula- 
tion was  increafing  with  fome  degree  of  rapidity, 
when  ,it’s  progrefs  was  (lopped  by  fanaticifm. 

The  religion  of  the  mother-country  was  the 
firft,  and  foon  became  the  only  one  which  was 
followed  in  this  province,  when  fome  Non-con- 
formifts  alfo  crolTed  the  feas.  Their  tenets,  or 
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® ceremonies,  difgufted  j and  in  1642  a law 

was  made,  which  expelled  from  the  province  all 
thofe  inhabitants  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church 
of  England.  The  imperious  law  of  neceflity  foon 
caufed  the  revocation  of  this  fatal  decree  : but  a 
toleration  fo  tardy,  and  which  was  evidently 
gt-anted  with  relu6tance,  did  not  produce  the 
great  efFedts  that  were  expedted  from  it.  A fmall 
number  only  of  Pre/byterians,  Quakers,  and 
French  refugees,  ventured  to  put  any  truft  in 
this  repentance.  The  religion  of  Henry  VIII. 
continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one,  and  was  al- 
mofl;  exclufive. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  men  multiplied 
upon  this  foil,  the  fertility  of  which  was  daily  in- 
creafing  in  reputation.  The  paffion  for  riches 
with  which  the  Old  Continent  was  more  and  more 
infedled,  gave  citizens  inceflantly  to  this  part  of 
the  New  World.  If  the  calculations  of  congrefs 
be  not  exaggerated,  the  population  amounts  to 
fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  including 
the  flaves,  whofe  number,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand.  The  Dutch  firfl  introduced  thefe  un- 
fortunate people  into  the  colony  in  1620. 

The  labours  of  thefe  white  men,  and  of  thefe 
negroes,  give  to  the  two  hemifpheres,  corn, 
maize,  dry  vegetables,  iron,  hemp,  hides,  furs, 
fait  mfeats,  tar,  wood,  mafis,  and  efpecially  to- 
bacco, which  is  generally  fuperior  to  that  of 
Maryland,  though  it  be  not  equally  excellent  in 
every  part  of  the  province.  The  preference  is 
given  to  that  of  York  River  j the  fécond  beft  is 
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.«reckoned  to  be  that  which  grows  along  Jarries’s 
Rver,  and  that  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rappahanoci’and  to  the  fouth  of  the  Potowmack^ 
is  the  leaf!:  efteemed. 

From  1752  till  the  end  of  1755,  Great  Britain 
received  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  together, 
three  million  five  hundred  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  ten  quintals  of  tobacco,  wliich  made 
for  each  of  the  four  years,  eight  hundred  and  fe^ 
venty-five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  foürfcore 
quintals.  Virginia  exported  two  million  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand  eight  hundred 
quintals,  which  reduced  it’s  annual  confumption 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  quintals; 

From  the  year  1763,  till  the  end  of  1776,  the 
two  colonies  fent  to  the  mother-country  no  more 
than  fix  million  five  hundred  thoufand  quintals 
of  tobacco,  or  eight  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
fand five  hundred  quintals  each  of  the  eight  years. 
No  more  was  fold  to  foreigners  than  five  million 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  quintals,  or 
fix  hundred  and  forty-three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred quintals  per  annum  i the  nation  therefore 
annually  confumed  one  hundred  and  fixty-ninc 
thoufand  quintals. 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  two  periods  the 
importationj  therefore,  decreafed  annually,  one 
year  with  another,  fixty-two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fourfcore  quintals,  and  the  exportation 
one  hundred  and  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  quintals  ; while  the  confumption  in 
England  increafed  forty-one  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  quintals  every  year. 
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The  life  of  tobacco  hath  not  decreafed  in  Eu- 
rope; the  pafTion  for  this  fuperfluity  hath  even 
increafed,  notwithftanding  the  heavy  duties  with 
which  it  hath  been  burthened  by  all  govern- 
ments. If  the  tobacco  furnilhed  by  North  Ame- 
rica be  daily  lefs  fought  after  among  us,  it  is 
becaufe,  Holland,  Alfatia,  the  Palatinate,  and 
principally  RulTia,  have  carried  on  this  culture 
with  great  induftry. 

In  1769,  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  fold 
to  the  amount  of  16,195,577  livres  4 fols  7 de- 
niers * of  their  produdlions.  Two- thirds  of  this 
fum  belonged  to  the  firfl:  of  thefe  fettlements. 
Tobacco  was  the  principal  of  thefe  productions  j 
fince  one  of  the  colonies  exported  fifty-feven  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  weight  of 
it  ; and  the  other,  twenty-five  million  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fixty-nine  pounds  weight. 

In  Virginia,  veflels  employed  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  thefe  productions  do  not  find  them  col- 
lected in  a fmall  number  of  ftaples,  as  in  the 
other  commercial  fiâtes  of  the  globe.  They  are 
obliged  to  form  their  cargo  by  detail  from  the 
plantations  themfelves,  which  are  fituated  at  a 
greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  ocean,  upon 
navigable  rivers,  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in 
length.  This  cufiom  fatigues  the  navigators, 
and  makes  their  voyage  tedious.  Great  Britain, 
which  is  always  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of 
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her  feamen,  and  is  particularly  careful  of  lefTen-  book 
ing  the  number  of  their  voyages,  wilhed,  and  - - 

even  ordered,  that  fome  towns  Ihould  be  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  where  the  produdions  of 
the  province  might  be  fent.  But  neither  infi- 
nuations,  nor  the  conftraint  of  the  laws,  were  of 
any  avail.  A few  fmall  villages  only  were  built, 
which  could  fcarce  fulfil  even  the  lead  part  of  the 
views  of  the  mother-country.  V/illiamlburg  it- 
felf,  hath  no  more  than  two  thoufand  inhabit- 
ants, though  it  be  the  refidence  of  the  governor, 
the  place  where  the  national  afiemblies,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  holden,  and  where  colleges 
are  inftituted  j though  it  be  decorated  with  the 
fined  public  edifices  on  the  Northern  continent} 
and  though  it  be  the  capital  of  the  colony,  fince 
the  ruin  of  James- town. 

Men,  who  prefer  the  tranquillity  of  a rural  life 
to  the  tumultuous  abode  of  cities,  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  œconomical  and  laborious  j but  this 
was  never  thé  cafe  in  Virginia.  It’s  inhabitants 
were  always  very  expenfive  in  the  furniture  of 
their  houfes  j they  were  always  fond  of  enter- 
taining their  neighbours  with  odentation.  They 
always  liked  to  difplay  the  greated  luxury  before 
the  Englifh  ilavigators,  whom  bufinefs  brought 
to  their  plantations.  They  always  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  that  effeminacy,  and  to  that  negli- 
gence, fo  common  in  countries  where  flavery  is 
edablilhed.  Accordingly,  the  engagements  of 
the  colony  became  habitually  very  confiderable. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  they  were  fup- 
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B poled  to  amount  to  25,000,000  of  livres*.  This 

prodigious  fum  was  due  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain,  for  Negroes,  or  for  other  articles^ 
which  they  had  furnilhed.  The  confidence  of 
thefe  bold  lenders  was  particularly  founded  upon 
an  unjuft  law,  which  fecured  their  payment  in 
preference  to  every  other  debt,  though  previoufty 
con  tract ed. 

The  colony  hath  great  powers  to  extricate  itfelf 
from  a fituation  apparently  fo  defperate.  It  will 
fucceed,  when  more  fimplicity  fhall  prevail  in 
the  manners,  and  more  moderation  in  the  ex- 
pences  j when  availing  itfelf  of  the  refources  of- 
fered by  an  immenfe  and  fertile  territory,  it 
lhall  vary  and  improve  it’s  cultures  ; it  will  fuc- 
ceed, when  it  lhall  no  longer  receive  from  fo- 
reigners the  moft  ordinary  houfehold  furniture, 
and  that  which  is  in  moft  general  ufej  when  it’s 
manufactures  lhall  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
employing  of  fome  fmall  quantities  of  cotton, 
which  is  of  too  indifferent  a quality  to  be  fought 
for  in  the  European  manufactures  j and  when  it’s 
public  coffers,  lefs  plundered,  and  better  regu- 
lated, lhall  admit  of  the  diminution  of  the  taxes, 
which  are  much  more  confiderable  in  that  pro- 
vince than  in  any  other  of  this  continent.  Seve- 
ral of  thefe  counfels  may  concern  the  two  Ca- 
rolinas. 

Origin  of  The  vaft  country  which  thefe  provinces  occu- 
Oroiinas.  py,  was  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon  after 
aod'tL^ir^  their  firft  expeditions  in  the  New  World  j they 
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■defpifed  it,  becaufe  it  did  not  offer  any  gold  to 
their  avarice.  Admiral  Coligny,  more  wife,  and 
more  able,  opened  there  a fource  of  induilry  to 
the  French  proteftants;  but  fanaticifm,  which 
purfued  them,  ruined  their  hopes  by  the  affafli- 
nation  of  this  juft,  humane,  and  enlightened 
man.  They  were  fucceeded  by  a few  Englifh- 
men  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
who  by  an  inexplicable  caprice  forfook  this  in- 
fant fettlement,  to  go  and  cultivate  a harftier 
foil,  under  a lefs  temperate  climate. 

There  was  not  a Tingle  European  Teen  in  Ca- 
rolina, when  the  lords  Berkley,  Clarendon,  Al- 
bemarle, Craven,  Afhley,  and  Meflrs.  Carteret, 
Berkley,  and  Colleton,  obtained  from  Charles 
II.  in  1663,  a grant  of  this  fine  country.  The 
plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was 
draw’n  up  by  the  famous  Locke.  A philofopher, 
who  was  a friend  to  mankind,  and  to  that  mo- 
deration and  juftice  which  fhould  be  the  only 
rule  of  their  adions,  ought  to  have  deftroyed  the 
verv  foundations  of  that  fanaticifm,  which  in  all 
countries  hath  excited  divifions  among  them, 
and  which  will  induce  them  to  take  up  arms 
againft  each  other  to  the  end  of  time. 

Intoleration,  however  horrid  it  may  appear 
to  U6,  is  a necefTary  confequence  of  the  fpirit  of 
fuperftition.  Will  it  not  be  acknowleged,  that 
punifhments  '^fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  offences  ? What  crime  then  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  infidelity,  in  the  eyes  of  him  who 
confiders  religion  as  the  fundamental  bafts  of 
■morality?  ^According  to  thefe  principles,  the 
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® xvni^  irreligious  man  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  foci-» 
ety  ^ the  breaker  of  the  only  tie  that  connefls  men 
with  each  other  ; the  promoter  of  all  the  crimes 
that  may  efcape  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  It  is  he 
who  ftifles  every  remorfe,  who  fets  the  palTions 
loofe  from  every  reftraint,  and  who  keeps,  as  it 
were,  a fchool  of  wickednefs.  What!  fhall  we 
lead  to  the  gibbet  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  indi- 
gence conceals  upon  the  highway,  who  rufhes 
out  upon  the  traveller  with  a piftol  in  his  hand, 
and  demands  a frnall  pittance  that  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  [wife  and  children, 
who  may  be  expiring  with  miferyj  and  fhall  we 
pardon  a robber  infinitely  more  dangerous  ? We 
thinjc  meanly  of  the  man  who  fuffers  his  friend  to 
be  ill  fpoken  of  in  his' prefence  j and  fhall  we  re- 
quire that  the  religious  man  fhall  fuffer  the  infi- 
del to  blafpheme  his  Mafter;,  his  Father,  and  hi^ 
Creator  with  impunity?  We  ^muft  either  admit 
that  all  faith  is  abfurd,  or  we  mufl  put  up  with 
intoleration  as  a neceffary  evil.  Saint  Lewis  rea- 
foned  very  confiftently  when  he  faid  to  Joinville, 
If  thou  JbouldJi  ever  hear  any  one  fpeak  ill  of  God,  draw, 
thy  fword  and  ft  ah  him,  through  the  heart  ; / allow 
thee  to  do  it.  So  important  it  is  in  all  countries;, 
as  we  are  affured  is  the  cafe  in  China,  that  fo- 
yereigns,  and  the  depoficaries  of  their  authority,^ 
fhould  not  be  attached  to  any  tenet,  to  any  feft, 
nor  to  any  form  of  religious  worfhip. 

Every  thing  inducçs  us  to  imagine  that  fuch 
was  the  opinion  of  Locke.  But  not  daring  to  at- 
tack too  openly  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
founded  equally  on  virtues  and  vices,  he  willied 

to 
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to  conciliate  them  as  much  as  could  be  confident 
with  a principle  dilated  by  reafon  and  humanity. 
As  the  favage  inhabitants  of  America,  faid  he, 
have  no  idea  of  a revelation,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  torment  them  for  their  ignorance. 
Thofe  Chriftians  who  (hould  come  to  people  the 
colony,  would  undoubtedly  come  in  queft  of  a 
liberty  of  confcience,  which  prieds  and  princes 
deny  them  in  Europe  : it  would  therefore  not  be 
confident  with  good  faith  to  perfecute,  after  hav- 
ing received  them.  The  Jews  and  the  Pagans 
did  not  more  deferve  to  be  rejeded,  for  an  infa- 
tuation which  mildnefs  and  perfuafion  might  have 
put  a dop  to. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Englidi  philofopher  rea- 
foned  with  men  whofe  minds  were  imbued  and 
prejudiced  with  tenets  which  it  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  difcufs.  Out  of  regard  to  their  weak- 
nefs,  he  placed  the  fydem  of  toleration  which  he 
was  edablidiing  under  the  following  redricdion  : 
that  every  perfon  above  feventeen  years  of  age, 
who  diould  claim  the  prote(dion  of  the  laws, 
fhould  caufe  his  name  to  be  regidered  in  fome 
communion.  This  was  a breach  made  in  his 
fydem.  The  liberty  of  confcience  admits  of  no 
kind  of  modification.  This  is  an  account  which 
man  owes  to  God  alone.  In  whatever  manner 
the  magidrate  may  be  made  to  interfere  in  it, 
it  is  an  adl  of  injudice,  A Deid  could  not 
polTibly  fubfcribe  to  fuch  terms. 

Civil  liberty,  however,  was  much  lefs  favoured 
by  Locke.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  motives  of 
complaifance  for  thofe  who  employed  him,  a kind 
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of  meannefs  which  we  are  averfe  from  fufpecSting 
him  ofj  or  whether,  being  more  of  a metaphyfician 
than  a ftatefman,  he  had  purfued  philofophy  only 
in  thofe  traéls  which  had  been  opened  by  Defr 
cartes  and  Leibnitz,  it  is  certain,  that  the  fame 
man  who  had  dilTipated  and  dellroyed  fo  many 
errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas, 
made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  advances  in 
the  paths  of  legiflation.  The  author  of  a work, 
the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the  glory  of 
the  French  natipn  immortal,  even  when  tyranny 
fliall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all  the  mo- 
numents of  th-e  genius  of  a people  efteemed  by 
the  whole  world  for  fo  many  brilliant  and  amia- 
ble qualities  j even  Montefquieu  himfelf  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  making  men  for  govern- 
ments, inftead  of  governments  for  men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a fingularity  not  to  be 
accounted  for  in  an  Englifliman  and  in  a philo- 
fopher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors  who  found- 
ed the  fettlement,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all 
the  rights  of  fovereignty,  but  all  the  powers  of 
legiflation. 

The  firfl:  ufe  thefe  fovereigns  made  of  their 
authority  was  to  create  three  orders  of  nobility, 
Thofe  to  whom  they  gave  no  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  acres  of  land  were  called  barons  j thofe 
■yvho  received  twenty-four  thoufand  were  called 
caciques,  and  the  title  of  landgrave  was  bellowed 
on  thofe  two  who  obtained  fourfcore  thoufand 
each.  Thefe  concelTions  could  never  be  alien- 
ated in  detail,  and  their  fortunate  pofTelTors  were 
alone  to  form  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  houfe  of 
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commons  was  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  towns  and  counties,  but  with  privileges  lefs 
Gonfiderable  than  in  the  mother-eountry.  The 
aiïembly  was  called  a court  palatine.  Every  te- 
nant was  obliged  to  pay  annually  i livre  2 fols 
6 deniers  * per  acre,  but  he  was  allowed  to  re^ 
deem  this  duty. 

The  progrefs  of  this  great  fettlement,  was  for 
too  long  a time  impeded  by  powerful  obftacles. 

The  colony  had  from  it’s  origin  been  open  in- 
difcriminately  to  all  lefts,  which  had  all  enjoyed 
the  fame  privileges.  It  had  been  underltood, 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  make  an  infant  Hate 
acquire  rapid  and  great  profperity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  being  afterwards 
jealous  of  the  non-conformilh,  wanted  to  exclude 
them  from  government,  and  even  to  oblige  them 
p (hut  up  the  houfes  where  they  performed  di- 
vine fervice.  Thefe  afts  of  folly  and  of  violence 
were  annulled  in  1706  by  the  mother-country, 
as  being  contrary  to  hum.anity,  tojuftice,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  policy.  From  the  collifion  of  thefe 
opinions  arofe  cabals  and  tumults,  which  divert-' 
ed  the  inhabitants  from  ufeful  labours,  and  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  a multitude  of  abfurdities, 
which  will  be  never  fo  much  defpifed  as  they  de- 
^rve  to  be.  * 

Two  wars,  which  were  carried  on  againft  the 
favages,  were  almoft  as  extravagant  and  as  de- 
llruftive  of  every  improvement.  All  the  wan- 
flering  or  fixed  nations  between  the  ocean  and  the 
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Apalachian  mountains,  were  attacked  and  maffa- 
cred  without  any  intereft  or  motive  ; thofe  who 
efcaped  being  put  to  the  fword,  either  fubmitted 
or  were  dirperied.  In  the  mean  while,  a form  of 
confticution  ill  arranged,  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  an  almofl:  general  indolence.  The  lords  who 
were  proprietors,  imbued  with  defpotic  prin- 
ciples, ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  eftablifh  an 
arbitrary  government.  The  colonifts,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equal 
warmth  to  avoid  fervitude.  It  was  neceffary 
either  to  eftablifh  a new  order  of  things,  or  to 
fuffer,  that  a vaft  country,  from  which  fuch  great 
advantages  had  been  expected,  fhould  remain  in 
perpetual  humiliation,  mifery,  and  anarchy.  The 
Britifh  fenate  at  length  took  the  refolution,  in 
1728,  to  reftore  this  fine  country  to  the  nation, 
and  to  grant  to  it’s  firft  mafters  540,000  livres  * 
in  compenfation.  Granville  alone,  from  motives 
which  are  unknow*n  to  us,  was  left  in  pofTcffion 
of  his  eighth  fhare,  which  was  fituated  on  the 
confines  of  Virginia:  but  even  this  part  was  not 
long  before  it  recovered  it’s  independence.  The 
T,nglifli  government,  as  it  was  already  eftablifhed 
in  the  other  provinces  of  the  New  World,  was 
fubftituted  to  the  whimfical  arrangement,  which, 
in  times  of  extreme  corruption,  had  been  extorted 
from  an  indolent  and  weak  monarch,  by  infa- 
tiable  favourites.  The  country  might  then  ex-» 
pefl  to  profper.  It  was  divided  into  two  diftin6t 
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governments,  under  the  names  of  North  and  book 
South  Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admi-  » — 
niflration  of  it. 

The  two  countries  united,  occupy  more  than  Conform;- 
four  hundred  thoufand  miles  upon  the  coaft,  and  t'hetw'rca- 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  miles  in  the  inland 
parts.  It  is  a plain,  in  general  fandy,  which  is 
rendered  very  marfny  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  and  by  heavy  and  frequent  rains.  The 
foil  doth  not  begin  to  rife,  till  at  the  diftance  of 
fourfcore  or  a hundred  miles  from  the  feaj  and 
it  continues  rifing  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains. Upon  thefe  latitudes,  and  in  the  midft  of 
pine-trees,  which  are  irregularly  placed  there  by 
nature,  a few  flieep,  extremely  degenerated,  both 
in  their  flefh  and  in  their  fleece,  feed  upon  a 
flrong  and  coarfe  grafs  i there  are  alfo  a number 
of  horned  cattle,  who  have  not  preferved  all  their 
Itrength  and  all  their  beauty j and  an  innume- 
rable quantity  of  hogs^  who  appear  to  have  im- 
proved. 

The  country  is  watered  by  a great  number  of 
rivers,  fome  of  which  are  navigable.  They 
would  be  fo  for  a longer  fpace,  were  it  not  for 
the  rocks  and  the  water-falls  which  interrupt  the 
navigation. 

Though  the  climate  be  as  variable  as  the 
reft  of  North  America,  it  is  commonly  agreeably 
temperate.  A piercing  cold  is  never  felt  but  in 
the  evening  and  morning,  and  there  are  feldom 
any  exceflive  heats.  Though  fogs  be  frequent, 
they  are  at  leaft  difpelled  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Unfortunately,  in  the  moqths  of  July,, 
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Augufl:,  September,  and  OcTober,  intermittent 
fevers  prevail  in  the  plains,  and  are  fometimes 
fatal  to  the  natives  themfelves,  and,  too  ofter^, 
deftroy  foreigners. 

Such  is  the  natural  organifation  of  the  two 
Carolinas;  let  us  fee  what  diftinguiflies  them 
from  each  other. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  largeft  pro- 
vinces of  the  continents  it  unfortunately  doth 
not  offer  advantages  proportioned  to  it’s  extent. 
It’s  foil  is  generally  flatter,  more  fandy,  and 
more  marfhy,  than  that  of  South  Caiolina. 
Thefe  melancholy  plains  are  covered  with  pines 
or  cedars,  which  announce  a barren  foil;  and 
are  interfered  at  intervals  by  a fmall  number  of 
oaks,  too  full  of  fap  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
ftrurion  of  (hips.  The  coafts,  generally  blocked 
up  by  a fand  bank,  which  keeps  navigators  at  a 
diftance,  are  not  more  favourable  to  population 
than  the  inland  countries.  Finally,  the  country 
is  more  expofed  than  the  neighbouring  regions 
to  the  hurricanes  that  come  from  the  South- 
Ealf. 

These  v/ere  undoubtedly  the  motives  which 
prevented  the  Englilh  of  North  Carolina  from 
fettling  there,  though  that  country  was  the  firft 
which  they  difeovered  in  the  New  World.  None 
of  the  numerous  people  who  were  driven  to  that 
part  of  the  hemifphere,  either  from  inclination 
or  neceflity,  carried  there  their  mifery  or  their 
reftleifnefs.  It  was  long  after,  that  a few  vaga- 
bonds, without  friends,  without  laws,  and  with- 
out plan  to  fix  themfelves,  fettled  there.  But, 
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In  procefs  of  time,  the  lands  in  the  other  colonies  b o o fc 
became  fcarce,  and  then  men  who  were  not  able  . 

to  purchafe  them,  betook  themfelves  to  a coun- 
try where  they  could  get  lands  without  purchafe. 
According  to  the  account  of  congrefs,  three 
hundred  thoufand  fouls,  in  which  few  flaves  are 
included,  are  ftill  found  in  the  province.  There 
are  but  few  of  thefe  inhabitants  which  are  either 
Englifh,  Irifh,  or  German.  Moft  of  them  are 
of  Scotch  origin,  and  for  this  rcafon  : 

These  Highlanders,  whofe  character  has 
been  fo  boldly  defcribed  by  a mallerly  hand,  were 
never  enflaved  cither  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons, 
or  the  Danes.  They  bravely  repulfed  every  in- 
vafion,  and  no  foreign  cuftoms  could  penetrate 
beyond  the  foot  of  their  inacceffible  habitations. 
Separated  from  the  reft  of  the  globe,  they  dif- 
played  in  their  manners  the  politenefs  of  courts, 
without  having  any  of  their  vices;  their  coun- 
tenance fliewed  the  pride  with  which  the  nobility 
of  their  origin  had  infpired  them  ; and  they  were 
pelfelTed  of  all  the  delicacy  of  our  point  of  ho- 
nour, but  without  it’s  fufpicious  minutiæ.  As  in- 
duftry  had  not  transformed  them  into  mere 
machines,  and  as  the  nature  of  their  foil  and 
climate  did  'not  require  the  labours  of  the  fields 
for  more  than  two  feafons  in  the  year,  they  had 
a great  deal  of  leifure  time,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  war,  in  hunting,  in  dancing,  or  in 
converfations  animated  by  pitfturefque  expref- 
fions,  and  original  ideas.  Moft  of  them  were 
muficians.  Schools  were  every  where  opened 
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for  the  inftruftion  of  youth.  Under  every  roof 
was  found  one  hiftorian,  to  recall  to  their  minds 
great  events,  and  a poet  to  celebrate  them.  The 
lakes,  the  forefts,  the  caves,  the  catarafls,  the 
majeftic  grandeur  of  all  the  objefts  that  fur- 
rounded  them,  infpired  them  with  an  elevation 
of  mind,  call:  a fliade  of  melancholy  over  their  cha- 
rafters,  and  kept  up  in  their  hearts  a facred  enthu* 
iiafm.  Thefe  people  efteemed  themfelves,  with- 
out defpifing  other  nations.  Their  afpeft  (truck 
the  civilized  man  with  awe,  in  whom  they  only 
beheld  one  of  their  equals,  whatever  title  he 
might  be  decorated  with.  They  received  all 
foreigners  who  came  to  them  with  a (impie  and 
cordial  affeétion.  They  kept  a long  time  in 
their  memory,  a refen tment  for  any  injury  offered 
to  any  of  them  ; which  was  rendered  common  to 
them  all  by  the  ties  of  blood.  After  an  engage- 
ment they  drelfed  their  enemies  wounds  before 
their  own.  As  they  were  always  armed,  the  ha- 
bitual ufe  of  deftru6tive  weapons^  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fear  of  them.  They  believed  in 
fpirits;  and  if  the  lightning  (hone  during  the 
night,  if  tjiunder^  rolled  over  their  heads,  if  the 
(form  rooted  up'the  trees  around  their  houfes,  or 
(liook  their  roofs,  they  imagined  that  it  was  fome 
forgotten  hero  reproaching  them  for  their  filence  t 
they  then  took  up  their  inftruments,  and  fang  a 
hymn  to  his  honour  j they  affured  him  that  his 
memory  would  never  be  forgotten  among  the 
children  of  men.  They  believed  in  prefages  and  in 
divination.  They  all  fubmitted  to  the  eftablifhed 
4 form 
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form  of  worfliip  ; fuperftition  never  excited  quar- 
rels among  them,  nor  caufed  the  efFufion  of  one 
drop  of  blood. 

These  manners  were  never  altered  j nor  could 
they  be  fo.  The  Scotch  formed  a great  number 
of  tribes,  called  c/a^s;  each  of  which  bore  a 
different  name,  and  lived  upon  the  eftate  of  fome 
particular  lord.'  It  was  the  hereditary  patriarch 
of  a family,  from  whom  they  all  claimed  their 
defcent,  and  they  all  knew  to  what  degree. 

The  caftle  was  in  fome  meafure  a common 
property,  where  every  perfon  was  fure  of  meeting 
with  an  honourable  reception,  and  where  they  all 
reforted  upon  the  firft  rumour  of  war.  They  all 
revered  their  own  dignity  in  their  chief  j they  had 
a brotherly  affeélion  for  the  other  members  of  the 
confederation.  They  all  patiently  fupported  their 
fate,  becaufe  it  never  had  any  thing  humiliating 
in  it.  The  head  of  the  clan,  on  his  fide,  was  the 
common  father  of  them  all,  as  well  from  grati- 
tude as  from  intereff. 

This  order  of  things  fubfifted  during  a long 
feries  of  ages,  without  the  lead  alteration.  Ac 
laft  the  noblemen  contraded  the  habit  of  fpending 
a great  part  of  their  lives  in  travelling,  at  Lon- 
don, or  at  court.  Thefe  repeated  abfences  de- 
tached from  them  their  vaffals,  who  faw  them 
lefs  frequently,  and  were  no  longer  affifted  by 
them.'  Thefe  men,  who  were  no  longer  re- 
ftrained  by  any  tie  of  affedion  in  their  barren 
and  favage  mountains,  then  difperfed  themfelves. 
Several  of  them  went  in  fearch  of  another  coun- 
- try,  in  divers  provinces  of  America.  The 
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greatefl:  number  took  refuge  in  North  Caro* 
lina. 

These  colonifts  are  feldom  affennbled  together^ 
and  they  are  therefore  the  lead  informed  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  mod  indifferent  to  the  public 
intered.  Mod  of  them  live  difp'erfed  upon  their 
plantations,^  without  ambition  or  forefight.  They 
are  but  litde  inclined  to  labour,  and  they  arc 
ieldom  good  planters*  Though  they  have  the 
Englifli  form  of  government,  the  laws  have 
very  little  force  among  them.  Their  domedic 
are  better  than  their  focial  manners,  and  there 
is  fcarce  an  indance  of  any  one  of  them  hav^- 
ino-  had  any  connexion  with  'a  flave.  Their 
food  confids  of  pork,  milk,  and  maize  ; and  they 
can  be  accufed  of  no  other  kind  of  intemperance, 
than  an  inordinate  paffion  for  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  lird  unfortunate  people  whom  chance 
difperfed  along  thefe  favage  coads,  confined 
themfelves  to  the  cutting  of  wood,  which  they 
delivered  to  the  navigators,  who  came  to  pur- 
chafe  it.  In  a fhort  time  they  colleffed  from  the 
pine  tree,  which  covered  the  country,  turpen- 
tine, tar,  and  pitch.  To  collect  the  turpentiné 
it  was  fufficient  to  make  incifions  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  which  being  carried  on  to  the  foot  of  itj 
terminated  in  veffels  placed  there  to  receive  it. 
When  they  wanted  tar,  they  raifed  a circular 
platform  of  potter’s  earth,  on  which  they  laid 
piles  of  pines;  to  thefe  they  fet  fire,  and  the 
refin  didilled  from  them  into  cades  placed  under- 
neath. The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either 
in  great  iron  pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in 
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pits  formed  of  potter’s  earth  into  which  it  was 
poured  while  in  a fluid  ftate.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  province  was  enabled  to  furnifh  Europe  with 
hides,  a fmall  quantity  of  wax,  a few  furs,  ten 
or  , twelve  millions  weight  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
tobacco  i and  the  Weft  Indies*  with  a great 
quantity  of  fait  pork,  maize,  dried  vegetables,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  indifferent  flour,  and  feveral 
obje(5ls  of  lefs  importance.  The  exportations 
of  the  colony  did  not,  however,  exceed  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  *. 

North  Carolina  hath  not  yet  attended  to  the 
exportation  of  it’s  own  produdlions.  What  it’s 
foil  furnifhes  to  the  New  Hemifphere,  hath  been 
hitherto  taken  away  by  the  navigators  of  the 
North  of  America;  who  brought  in  exchange 
rum,  of  which  it  hath  ftill  continued  to  make  an 
immenfe  confumption.  The  articles  which  the 
colony  delivers  to  the  Old  World,  have  paffed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who  fup- 
plied  it  with  cloaths,  inftruments  for  agriculture, 
and  fome  Negroes. 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  coafts, 
there  is  no  port  but  that  of  Brunfwick,  which  can 
receive  the  veffels  deftined  for  thofe  tranfaeftions. 
Thofe  which  draw  no  more  than  fixteen  feet  wa- 
ter, anchor  at  that  town,  which  is  built  almoft  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cape  Fear,  towards  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  province.  Wilming- 
ton, it’s  capital,  fituated  higher  up  upon  the 
fame  river,  admits  only  much  fmaller  veffels. 

•From  50,(300 1.  to  61,5001* 
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South  Carolina  furnifhcs  to  the  trâde  of  both 
hcinifpheres  as  North  Carolina,  but  in  lefs  quan- 
tity. It’s  labours  have  been  chiefly  turned 
towards  rice  and  indigo. 

Rice  is  a plant  very  much  refembling  wheat 
in  (hape  and  colour,  and  in  the  figure  and  difpo- 
fition  of  it’s  leaves.  The  panicle  which  termi- 
nates the  ftem  is  compofed  of  fmall  flowers, 
diftincl  from  each  other,  which  have  four  un- 
equal fcales,  fix  ftamina,  and  one  piftil,  fur- 
founded  with  two  ftyles.  This  piftil  becomes  a 
white  feed,  extremely  farenaceous,  covered  with 
two  interior  fcales  ; which  are  larger,  yellowifh, 
covered  with  light  afperities,  and  furnifhed  with 
feveral  falient  coftæ,  the  middle  one  of  which 
terminates  in  an  elongated  extremity.  This 
plant  thrives  only  in  low,  damp,  and  marftiy 
knds,  when  they  are  even  a little  overflowed. 
The  period  of  it’s  difeovery  is  traced  to  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity. 

Egypt,  unfortunately  for  itfelf,  firft  attended 
to  it.  The  pernicious  effeeft  of  this  culture,  ren- 
dered the  country  the  moft  unhealthy  in  the 
know’n  world  ; conftantly  ravaged  by  epidemical 
diforders,  and  affliifted  with  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  paflfed  from  that  region  to  the  others, 
where  they  have  been  perpetuated  during  whole 
centuries,  and  where  they  have  only  been  put  a 
a flop  to,  by  the  contrary  caufe  to  that  which  had* 
occafioned  them  ; to  wit,  the  drying  up  of  the 
marfties,  and  the  reftoring  of  falubrify  to* the  air 
and  to  the  waters.  China,  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
tnuft.  experience  the  fame  calamities,  if  art  doth- 
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hot  oppofe  prefervatives  to  nature,  whofe  benefits 
are  fometimes  accompanied  with  evils  j or  if  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  doth  not  quickly  difpel 
the  damp,  and  malignant  vapours  which  arè  ex- 
haled from  the  rice  grounds.  It  is  a know*n 
fact,  that  in  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Milaneze,  the 
cultivators  are  all  livid  and  dropfical. 

Opinions  differ  about  the  manner  in  which  rice 
hath  been  naturalized  in  Carolina.  But  whether 
the  province  may  have  acquired  it  by  a Ihip-wreck, 
or  whether  it  may  have  been  carried  there  with 
Oaves,  or  whether  it  be  fent  from  England,  it  is 
certain  that  the  foil  feerhed  favourable  for  it.  It 
multiplied,  howevet,  very  flowly,  becaufe  the 
colonifts,  who  were  obliged  to  fend  their  harvefts 
into  the  ports  of  the  mother-country,  by  which 
they  were  fent  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  were  confumed,  acquired  fo  fmall  a profit 
from  their  produdlionsj  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  cultivation.  In 
1730,  a more  enlightened  adminiftration  per- 
mitted the  direft  exportation  of  this  grain  beyond 
Cape  Finifterre.  Some  year  afterwards  it  was 
allowed  to  be  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
then  the  provinces  being  fure  of  felling  the  good 
rice  advantageoufly  in  Europej  and  the  inferior 
or  fpoilt  rice  in  America,  attended  ferioufly  to 
the  cultivation  of  it.  Thisprodudion  grow4,  by 
the  care  of  the  Negroes,  in  the  morafles  which 
are  near  the  coafts.  At  a great  diftance  from 
the  ocean.  Indigo  is  cultivated  by-  the  fame 
hands>  but  with  lefs  danger. 
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This  plant,  which  originally  comes  from  In* 
doftan,  fucceeded  at  firft  at  Mexico;  afterwards 
at  the  Antilles,  andlaftly  in  South  Carolina.  The 
firft  experiments  made  in  this  province,  yielded 
only  a produce  of  an  exceedingly  inferior  qua- 
lity : but  this  dye  acquires  daily  a greater  degree 
of  perfeflion.  It’s  cultivators  do  not  even  de- 
fpair  of  fupplanting,  in  time,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French  in  all  the  markets.  Their  hopes  arc 
founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  foil,  upon  the 
abundance  and  the  cheapnefs  of  fubfiltence,  and 
efpecially  upon  the  cuftom  which  they  have  of 
ploughing  their  grounds  with  animals,  and  of 
fowing  the  indigo  in  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
corn;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Well  Indies, 
they  are  the  flaves  who  prepare  the  grounds, 
and  who  throw  the  feed  into  holes,  difpofed  at 
different  diftances  to  receive  it. 

If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  this  revolution 
in  trade  fhould  ever  happen,  South  Carolina, 
which  at  prefent  reckons  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  half  white  people  and  half 
Negroes,  and  the  exportations  of  which,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  North  Carolina,  amounted,  in 
the  year  1769,  to  10,601,336  livres  *,  would 
foon  double  it’s  population  and  it’s  cultures.  It 
is  already  the  richeft  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Northern  continent.  Accordingly,  the  tafte  for 
the  conveniencies  of  life  is  generally  prevalent, 
•and  the  expences  are  carried  as  far  as  luxury. 
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This  magnificence  was  more  particularly  re- 
marked ibme  time  ago  in  the  funerals.  As 
many  citizens  as  it  was  poffible  to  collefl 
were  aflembled  at  them  ; expenfive  difhes  were 
ferved  up,  and  the  mod  exquifite  wines,  and 
the  fcarceft  liquors  were  lavilhed.  To  the  plate 
which  the  family  had,  was  added  that  of  the  re- 
lations, the  neighbours,  and  the  friends.  It  was 
common  to  fee  fortunes  either  miuch  incroached 
upon,  or  even  deranged  by  thefe  obfequies.  The 
' fanguinary  and  ruinous  contefts  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  have  put  a flop 
to  thefe  profufionsj  but  without  abolifhing  a 
cuftom  perhaps  ftill  more  extravagant. 

From  the  origin  of  the  fettlemcnt,  the  mi- 
nifters  of  religion  ‘ adopted  the  cuftom  of  pro- 
nouncing indifcriminatelvj  in  the  churches,  an 
elogium  upon  every  one  of  their  floçk  after  death. 
The  praife  was  never  in  proportion  to  the  allions 
and  virtues  of  the  deceafed,  but  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  reward  which  they  were  to  receive  for  the 
Tuneral  oration.  So  that  while,  in  our  countries, 
the  Catholic  priefts  were  making  a traffic  of 
prayer,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
were  carrying  opj  in  the  other  hemifphere,  the 
more  odious  traffic  of  the  praifes  of  the  dead. 

Could  there  be  a more  effectual  method  of 
degrading  virtue,  of  diminiffiing  the  horror  of 
vice,  and  of  corrupting  in  men’s  minds  the  true 
notions  of  each  ? Could  there  be  any  thing  morç 
fcandalous  to  a whole  Chriftian  audience,  than  the 
impudence  of  an  orator,  of  a preacher  of  the  gofpel 
.extolling  a citizen  who  had  been  abhorred  for  his 
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avarice,  his  cruelty,  and  his.  debauchery  j a ba4 
father,  an  ungrateful  fon,  or  married  perfons 
who  had  led  a life  of  diffolutenefs  ; and  placing 
in  heaven  thofç  whorn  the  Almighty  Judge 
had  precipitated  into  the  depth  of  the  infernal 
regions  ? 

South  Carolina  hath  only  three  cities  worthy 
of  beinsf  called  ioj  and  thefe  are  alfo  ports. 

George  Town,  fituatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  River,  is  ftill  very  inconfiderable  i but  it’s 
fituation  mull  render  it  one  day  more  im- 


portant. 

Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  will  never  emerge 
from  a ftate  of  mediocrity,  though  it’s  road  be 
capable  of  receiving  and  fecuring  the  largeft 


fhips. 

It  is  Charledown,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
which  is  at  prefent  the  moft  important  ftaple,  and 
which  muft  neceflarily  becoipne  ftill  more  fo. 

Tu,e  channel  which  leads  up  to  it  is  full  of 
breakers,  and  embarrafled  with  a fand-bank  ; but 
with  the  afiiftance  of  a good  pilot,  a Ihip  arrives 
fafely  in  the  harbour.  It  can  receive  three  hun- 
dred fail  i and  fliips  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  four  hundred  tons  burthen  can  enter  it  at  all 
times^  with  their  entire  cargo. 

The  town  occupies  a great  fpace,  at  the 
çonfluence  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  Afhley, 
and  Cooper.  It’s  ftreets  are  very  regular,  and 
moft  of  them  larger  it  hath  two  thoufand  conve- 
nient l\oufes,  and  a few  public  buildings,  which 
would  be  reckoned  handfome  even  in  Europe, 
The  double  advantage  which  Charleftpwn  enjoys 
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of  being  the  ftaple  for  the  produftions  of  the  ® 
colony  which  are  to  be  exported,  and  of  all  the  * — 
foreign  merchandife  that  can  be  confumed  there, 
keeps  up  a confiant  activity  in  it,  and  hath  fuc- 
cefTively  been  the  caufe  of  making  fome  conf- 
derable  fortunes. 

The  two  Carolinas  are  llill  very  far  from  at- 
taining to  that  degree  of  fplendour  to  which  they 
have  a right  to  afpire.  North  Carolina  doth  not 
■ cultivate  all  the  productions  of  which  it’s  foil  is 
fufceptible,  and  thofe  which  it  feems  to  attend  a 
little  to,  are  in  a manner  left  to  chance.  The 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  are  more  intelli- 
gent, and  more  active  : but  they  have  not  yet 
found  out,  at  lead  not  fufficiently,  how  far  they 
might  improve  their  fortune  by  the  culture  of  the 
above  tree,  and  of  filk.  Neither  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces have  cleared  one  quarter  of  their  territory 
which  may  be  ufefully  employed.  This  labour  is 
referved  for  future  generations,  and  for  an  in- 
creale  of  population.  Then  undoubtedly  fome 
kind  of  induftry  will  be  eftablifhed  in  provinces, 
where  there  would  not  exift  the  lead  appearance 
of  any,  if  the  French  refugees  had  not  brought  a 
linen  manufaClory  to  them. 

Between  Carolina  and  Florida,  there  is  a flip  By  «hom, 
of  land,  which  extends  fixty  miles  along  the  fca-  occafion^and 
fide,  which  acquires,  by  degrees,  a breadth  of  manner, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  hath  three 
hundred  miles  in  depth,  as  far  as  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  This  country  is  limited  on  the 
North  by  the  Savannah  river,  and  to -the  South 
by  the  river  of  Alatamaha. 
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The  Englifli  miniftry  had  been  long  defirous 
of  ere£ling  a colony  on  this  trad  of  country, 
that  was  confidered  as  dependent  upon  Carolina, 
One  of  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence,  which 
liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue,  ren^ 
ders  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  plqce.  A rich  and 
humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as 
were  detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Where 
flaall  we  find,  either  in  France  or  in  other  parts, 
any  perfon  who  fhall  thus  propofe  to  expiate  a 
longabufeof  profperity  ? Several  will  die,  after 
having  fquandered  away  millions,  without  being 
able  to  recoiled  one  good  adion  they  have  done. 
Several  will  die,  and  will  leave  behind  them,  to 
heirs  who  are  anxious  for  their  death,  treafures 
acquired  by  ufury  and  concufTion,  without  repair- 
ing, by  foine  honourable  and  ufeful  inftitution, 
the  crime  of  their  opulence.  Is  it  then  one  of 
the  neceflary  effeds  of  gold,  to  harden  the  heart 
to  the  lafl,  and  to  ftifle  remorfe  ; fince  there  is 
fcarce  any  man  who  hath  know’n  how  to  make  a 
good  ule  of  it  during  his  life  ; fcarce  any  man 
who  has  employed  it  in  procuring  tranquillity  to 
himfelf  in  his  laft  moments?  Prudential  reafons 
of  policy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  this 
will  didated  by  humanity  j and  the  govern- 
ment gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy  prifoners  as 
were  releafed,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  that 
defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  to  be 
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peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inllance  of  refpeft,  the  more  pleafing,  as 
it  was  not  the  etfeifl  of  flattery;  and  the  execution 
of  a defign  of  fo  much  real  advantage  to  the  (late, 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  par- 
liament added  225,000  livres*  to  the  eftate  left 
by  the  will  of  the  citizen  ; and  a voluntary  fub- 
fcription  produced  a much  more  confiderable 
fum.  General  Oglethorpe,  a man  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by 
his  tafte  for  great  defigns,  by  his  zeal  for  his 
country,  and  his  paflion  for  glory,  was  fixed  upon 
to  diredt  thefe  public  finances,  and  to  carry  into 
execution  fo  excellent  a projeél.  Defirous  of 
maintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he 
chofe  to  conduct  himfelf  the  firft  colonifts  that 
were  fent  to  Georgia;  where  he  arrived  in  Ja- 
nuary 1733,  and  fixed  his  people  on  a fpot  ten 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and 
fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  The 
river  gave  it’s  name  to  this  feeble  fettlement, 
which  might  one  day  become  the  capital  of  a 
flourifliing  colony.  It  confifted  at  firft  of  no 
more  than  one  hundred  perfons  ; but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  Vv'as  increafed  to  fix 
hundred  and  eighteen;  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty- feven  had  emigrated  at  their  own 
expence.  Three  hundred  men,  and  one  hun» 
•dred  and  thirteen  women,  one  hundred  and  two 
Jads,  and  eighty-three  girls,  formed  the  begin- 
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]B  o o K nincr  of  this  new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
xviii.  ^ 

- - . numerous  poftericy. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the 
arrival  of  fome  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  na- 
tional courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  efta- 
blifhment  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Alatamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  neceffary, 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards. 
Here  they  built  the  town  of  Darien,  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  ifland  of  Sr.  Simon,  where  the 
hamlet  of  Frederica  was  already  eftablifiied. 

In  the  fame  year,  a great  number  of  Proteftants, 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a fanatical  prieft,  em- 
barked for  Georgia  ,to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty 
of  confcience.  Ebenezer,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Savannah,  fixteen  leagues  from  the  ocean,  owed 
it’s  rife  to  thefe  victims  of  an  odious  fuperftition. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe 
wife  Saitzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like 
them,  been  perfecuted,  They  alfo  fettled  on  the 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  but  three  leagues  lower, 
and  upon  a fpot  which  fubje6ted  them  to  the 
laws  of  Carolina,  Their  colony,  confifting  of  a 
hundred  habitations,  was  named  Puryfburg,  from 
Pury  their  founder,  who  having  been  at  the 
expence  of  their  fettlement,  was  defervedly 
chofen  their  chief,  in  teftimony  of  their  grati- 
tude to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were  * 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture, 
Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft,  in  or- 
der to  build  the  city  of  Augufta,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The 
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goodnefs  of  the  foil  was  not  the  objedt  they  had  ® xv?ii^ 

in  view  ; but  they  wifhed  to  ihare  with  Virginia  < ^ — u 

and  the  Carolinas  the  peltries  which  thefe  pro-  ” 
vinces  obtained  from  the  Creeks,  the  Chickafaws, 
and  the  Cherokees,  which  were  the  moft  numer  * 
rous  favage  nations  of  this  continent.  Their  pro- 
jet was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year  ' ; 

1739,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  furs  was  with 
much  greater  facility  carried  on,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  Savannah  admitting,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  (hips  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  burthen  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Au- 
gufta. 

The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  ima- 
gine, to  have  formed  great  expectations  from  a 
colony  which  bad  received,  in  a very  Ihort  fpace 
of  time,  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  had 
coll  the  treafury  1,485,000  livres*,  and  the 
zealous  patriots  a great  deal  more.  What  mull 
not  therefore  have  been  their  allonilhment,  when 
in  1741  they  were  informed,  that  moft  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  had  fought  an  afylum  in 
Georgia,  had  fuccefiively  withdraw’n  themfelves 
from  it  j and  that  the  few  vt^ho  remained  there 
feemed  only  defirous  to  fix  in  a lefs  infupportable 
fpot.  The  reafons  of  this  fingular  event  wpre  in- 
quired into  and  difeovered. 

This  colony,  even  in  it’s  origin,  brought  with  impedi- 
\t  the  feeds  of  it’s  decay.  The  government,  to-  have  pre-^^ 
gether  with  the  property  of  Georgia,  had  been  progre'is'o^ 
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ceded  to  individuals.  The  example  of  Carolina 
ought  to  have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme  ; 
but  nations,  any  more  than  individuals,  do  not 
learn  inftrudlion  from  their  pad  mifconduft.  Fadls 
are  generally  unknow’n  j and  if  they  fhould  not  be, 
ftill  bad  confequences  are  imputed  to  unable  pre- 
deceffors,  or  elfe  fome  trifling  difference  in  cir- 
cumftances,  or  in  fome  frivolous  precautions,  af- 
ford a pretence  for  giving  a falfe  colouring  to 
meafures  that  are  faulty  in  themfelves.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  an  enlightened  government,  though 
checked  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not 
always  able  to  guard  againft  every  mifufe  of  it’s 
confidence.  The  Englifh  miniftry,  therefore,  fa- 
crificed  the  public  interefl;  to  the  rapacious  views 
of  interefted  individuals. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted 
with,  was  to  eftablifli  a fyftem  of  legiflation, 
that  made  them  entirely  mailers  not  only  of 
the  police,  juftice,  and  finances  of  the  country, 
but  even  of  the  lives  and  eftates  of  it’s  inhabit- 
ants. Every  fpecies  of  right  was  withdraw’n  from 
the  people,  who  are  the  original  polfelTors  of 
every  right.  Obedience  was  required  of  them, 
though  contrary  to  their  interefl:  and  knowlege  ; 
and  it  was  confidered  as  their  duty  and  their 
fate. 

As  great  Inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  polfefllons,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family 
only  fifty  acres  of  land  at  firft,  and  never  more 
^han  five  hundred  s which  they  were  not  permit- 
ted 
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tfïd  to  mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofe  of  by  will  to  book. 

, ^ ^ XVlil 

their  female  iffue.  This  lafl:  regulation,  of  making  ■ ^ 'j 

only  the  male  ijGTue  capable  of  inheritance,  was 
foon  abolifhed;  but  there  fhill  remained  too  many 
obftacles  to  excite  a fpirit  of  emulation* 

When  a man  is  neither  purfued  by  the  laws, 
nor  driven  away  to  avoid  ignominy,  nor  tor- 
mented by  religious  tyranny,  by  the  perfccutions 
of  his  creditors,  by  fhame  or  mifery,  or  by  the 
want  of  every  kind  of  refource  in  his  own  coun- 
,try,  he  doth  not  renounce  his  relations,  his 
friends,  and  his  fellow-citizens;  he  doth  not  banifh 
himfelf,  he  doth  not  crofs  the  feas,  he  doth  not 
go  in  fearch  of  a diftant  land,  unlefs  he  be  at- 
trafted  there  by  hopes  which  are  more  powerful 
than  the  allurements  of  his  native  foil,  than  the 
value  he  fets  upon  his  exiftence,  and  the  dan- 
gers to  which  he  expofes  himfelf.  To  go,  on 
board  of  fliip,  in  order  to  be  landed  on  an  un- 
know’n  region,  is  the  aft  of  a defperate  man, 
unlefs  the  imagination  be  influenced  by  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  fome  great  happinefs  ; a profpeft  which 
the  lead  alarm  will  difllpate.  If  the  vague  and 
unlimited  confidence  the  emigrant  hath  in  his  in- 
duftry,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  confifts,  be 
fhaken  by  any  means  whatever,  he  will  remain 
upon  the  fhore.  Such  mufl;  necelTarily  have  been 
the  effeft  of  the  boundaries  alTigned  to  every, 
plantation.  Several  other  errors  ftill  affefted  the 
original  plan  pf  this  country,  and  prevented  it’s 
increafe. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  mofl:  fertile  of  the 
Englifli  colonies  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even 
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B Ô 0 K thefe  are  not  levied,  till  the  fettlennents  have  ac- 
quired  fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperityi 
FrorPi  ids  infant  date,  Georgia  had  been  fubjedled 
to  the  fines  of  a feudal  government,  with  which 
it  had  been,  as  it  were,  fettered.  The  revenues 
i-aifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice,  muft  have  increafed 
beyond  meafure  in  procefs  of  time.  The  found- 
ers of  it,  blinded  by  a fpirit  of  avidity*  did  not 
perceive,  that  the  fmalleft  duty  impofed  upon 
a populous  and  flourifiiing  province,  would  much 
fooner  enrich  them,  than  the  heavieft  taxes  laid 
lipon  a barren  and  uncultivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreflion  was  added  an 
arrangement  which  became  a frefii  caufe  of  inafli- 
vity.  The  diforders  which  were  the  confequence 
of  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  throughout  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  occafioned  the 
importation  of  rum  to  be  prohibited  in  Georgia. 
This  prohibition,  however  laudable  the  motive 
, for  it  might  be,  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the 
only  drink  which  could  correct  the  bad  effedts 
of  the  water  of  the  country,  which  they  found 
every  where  unhealthy,  and  of  the  only  means  they 
had  of  repairihg  their  ftrength*  exhaufted  by  con- 
tinual perfpiration.  It  alfo  fecluded  them  from 
the  trade  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  were 
no  more  allowed  to  exchange  for  thefe  liquors 
the  wood*  the  feeds,  and  the  cattle,  which 
ought  to  have  conftituted  their  firft  riches. 

Weak,  as  thefe  refources  wete,  they  muft  have 
increafed  very  flowly,  on  account  of  a prohibition 
which  would  deferve  recommendation,  had  it 
been  didlated  by  a fentiment  of  humanity*  and 
A uot 
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hot  by  policy.  The  planters  of  Georgia  were  riot 
allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Other  colonies  having 
been  eftabliflied  without  their  afliftance^  it  was 
thought  that  a country,  deftined  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  thofe  poffeffions,  ought  not  to  be  peopled 
by  a fet  of  flaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  lead 
interefted  in  Che  defence  of  their  oppreflbrs. 
But  would  this  prohibition  have  taken  place,  had 
it  been  forefeen  that  colonifts,  who  were  lefs  fa- 
voured by  the  mother-country  than  their  neigh- 
boursj  who  were  fituated  in  a country  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  culture,  and  in  a hotter  climate, 
would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  undertake  a 
cultivation  that  required  greater  encourage- 
ment ? 

The  demands  of  the  people,  and  the  refufak 
of  the  government,  may  be  equally  extravagant* 
The  people  liften  only  to  their  wants,  and  fove- 
reigns  confult  only  their  perfonal  intereft.  The 
former,  commonly  very  indifferent,  efpecially  in 
diftant  countries,  with  refpeâ:  to  the  powers  to- 
which  they  belong,  and  thofe  which  they  may  re- 
ceive by  an  invafion,  negledt  their  political  fecu- 
rity,  in  order  to  attend  only  to  their  perfonal 
welfare.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will  never 
hefitate  between  the  felicity  of  the  people,  and 
the  folidity  of  their  poffeffions  j and  will  always 
prefer  a fteady  and  permanent  authority  over  a 
let  of  miferable  beings,  to  ari  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious fway  over  men  who  are  happy.  Theit 
miftruft,  which  a long  feries  of  vexations  hath 
too  well  juftified,  will  induce  them  to  confider 
the  people  as  flaves,  ever  ready  to  efcape  from 

them 
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them  by  revolt  or.  by  flight}  and  it  will  nofi 
'*--v — ' enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  one  of  them,  that 
this  habitual  fentiment  of  hatred,  which  they 
fuppofe  to  exift  againfl;  them  becaufe  they  have 
deferved  it,  and  which  is  but  too  real,  would  be 
extinguifned,  if  they  could  experience  a few  years 
of  a mild  and  paternal  adminiftration  : for  no- 
thing is  alienated  with  _fo  much  difficulty  as  the 
affeftion  of  the  people.  It  is  founded  on  the  ad- 
vantages rarely  felt,  but  always  acknowleged, 
of  a fupreme  authority,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  directs,  which  is  watchful,  which  protefts, 
' and  which  defends.  For  the  fame  reafon,  nothing 
is  more  eaflly  recovered,  when  alienated.  The 
delufive  hope  of  a change  for  the  better  is  alone 
fuffitient  to  quiet  our  imagination,  and  to  pro- 
long our  miferies  without  end.  What  I here 
advance  is  confirmed  by  the  almofl:  univerfal 
example  of  the  whole  world.  At  the  death  of 
a tyrant,  all  nations  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  a king.  The  tyrants  continue  their 
fyftem  of  oppreffion,  and  die  in  peace } and  the 
' people  ftill  continue  to  groan  under  it,  and  to 
expeft  with  patience  a king  who  never  appears. 
The  fuccelTor,  educated  as  his  father  or  his 
grandfather,  is  prepared  from  his  infancy  to  mo- 
del himfelf  after  their  example,  unlefs  he  fliould 
have  received  from  nature  a ftrength  of  genius,  a 
firmnefs  of  foul,  a reftitude  of  judgment,  and  a 
‘ fund  of  benevolence  and  equity,  which  may  cor- 
re£t  the  defecfl  of  his  education.  Without  this 
fortunate  difpofition,  he  will  not  inquire,  in  any 
circumflance,  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  but 
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what  hath  been  done  before  him.  He  will  not 
afk  what  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  good  of  his  fub- 
je6ts,  whom  he  will  confider  as  his  nearefl  ene- 
mieSj  on  account  of  the  parade  of  guards  that 
furround  him  ; but'  he  will  Rudy  vvhac  will  in- 
creafe  his  defpotifm,  and  their  fervitude.  He  will 
remain  ignorant  during  life  of  the  moft  fim- 
pie  and  moft  evident  of  truths  -,  which  is,  that 
their  ftrength  and  his  are  infeparable  from  each 
other.  The  example  of  the  paft  will  be  his  only- 
rule  of  condudl,  both  on  thofe  occafions  when  it 
may  be  prudent  to  follow  it,  and  on  thofe  when 
it  would  be  proper  to  deviate  from  it.  The  mea- 
fure  which  the  miniRry  will  adopt  in  politics,  will 
always  be  that  which  fhall  be  moft  analogous  to 
the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  great  art  of 
governing.  When,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  alked  for  Raves,  in  order  to  know 
•whether  they  fhould  have  been  granted  or  re- 
fufed  to  them,  it  was  only  neceftary  to  examine 
whether  they  were  required  for  the  better  culti- 
vation of  the  lands,  and  the  greater  fecurity  of 
the  property  of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  truly  defperate  fituation 
of  the  new  fettlement  proclaimed  too  forcibly  the 
imprudence  of  the  miniftry,  to  make  it  poRible 
to  perfevere  in  fuch  fatal  meafures.  At  length 
the  province  received  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment which  made  the  other  colonies  profper. 
When  it  ceafed  to  be  a fief  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, it  became  a truly  national  pofleffion. 

VoL,  VII,  B b Since 
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BOOK  Since  this  fortunate  revolution,  Georgia  hath 
improved  confiderably,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as 
Situation  was  expeaed.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the  vine,  the 
rations  of  • olivc-trec,  nor  filk,  have  been  cultivated,  as  the 
mother-country  wiOied  ; but  it’s  marlhes  have 
furniflied  a tolerable  quantity  of  rice,  and  indigo, 
fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Carolina,  hath  been 
produced  upon  the  higher  grounds.  Before  the 
ift  January  1768,  a grant  had  been  made  of  ^ 
fix  hundred  thirty-feven  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  feventy  acres  of  land.  Thofe  which,  in 
1763»  were  worth  no  more  than  3 livres  7 fols 
6 deniers  *,  were  fold  in  177^  ^7  f'^^^es  10 

fols -f.  In  1769,  the  exportations  of  the  colony- 
amounted  to  1,625,418  livres  9 fols  5 deniers  J j 
and  fince  that  time  they  have  confiderably  in- 

creafed. 

This  profperity  will  undoubtedly  be  augment- 
ed. In  proportion  as  the  forefts  (hall  be  felleo, 
the  air  will  become  more  falubrious,  and  the 
produdions  will  increafe  wkh  the  population, 
which  at  prefent  doth  not  exceed  thirty-thou- 
fand  men,  moft  of  whom  are  flaves.  However, 
as  the  lands  are  not  fo  extenfive  in  Georgia  as  in 
moft  of  the  other  provinces,  and  that  in  the 
fame  proportion  lefs  of  them  are  fufreptible  of 
culture,  the  riches  of  that  colony  will  always  be 
limited. . Let  us  fee  whether  Florida  hath  a right 
to  expect  a more  brilliant  deftiny. 

Florida  Under  this  name  the  ambition  of  Spain  com- 

s^r^pof.  prehended  formerly  all  that  tracl;  of  land  in  Ame- 

frlhon.  ' 
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rica,  which  extended  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  book 
to  the  moft  Northern  regions.  But  fortune,'  ^ J 
which  fports  with  the  vanity  of  nations,  hath  long 
fince  confined  this  unlimited  denomination  to  the 
peninfula  formed  by  the  fea,  between  Georgia 
and  Louifiana. 

It  was  Luke  Velafquès,  whofe  memory  ought 
to  be  holden  in  execration  in  this  world,  as  he  • 
deferves  to  be  punilhed  in  the  next  ; it  was  that 
monfter,  to  whom-  I can  fcarce  give  the' name 
of  man,  who  firfl;  landed  upon  this  region,  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  flaves,  either  by  ftrata- 
gem  or  by  force.  The  novelty  of  the  fpedlacle 
aftrafted  the  neighbouring  favages.  They  were 
invited  to  come  on  board  the  (hips  3 they  were  in- 
toxicated, put  in  irons,  and  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  while  the  guns  were  fired  upon  the  reft 
of  the  Indians,  who  remained  upon  the  ihore. 

Several  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  fo  cruelly 
tor’n  from  their  own  country,  refufed  to  take  the 
food  which  was  offered  them,  and  perillied  from 
inanition.  Others  died  of  grief  ; and  thofe  who 
furvived  their  defpair,  were  buried  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico. 

These  infatiable  gulphs  required  more  vidlims. 

The  perfidious  Velafquès  went  in  fearch  of  them 
again  in  the  fame  country.  He  was  know’n,  and 
half  of  his  infamous  companions  were  murdered 
on  their  arrival.  Thofe  who  fled  from  a juftly 
implacable  enemy,  were  fliipwrecked  i he  him- 
felf  only  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  waves,  to  lead 
the  remainder  of  his  detefted  life  in  fhame,  mi- 
fery,  and  remorfe. 
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Spain  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  Nevf 
World,  when  the  memory  of  k was  revived  by  a 
fettlement  made  there  by  the  Frenehr  The  court 
of  Madrid  thought  proper  to  drive  from  their 
rich  poflcfllons  fo  aétive  a nation  j and  they  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  for  the  deftru6lion  of  the 
infant  colony.  This  command  was  put  in  execu- 
tion in  1565;  and  the  conquerors  re-occupied 
the  place,  which  was  rendered  an  abfolute  defert 
by  their  cruelties.  They  were  threatened  with  a 
lingering  death,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
culture  of  faflafras. 

This  tree,  whiciv  is  an  evergreen,  is  peculiar 
ta  America,  and  is  better  at  Florida  than  in  any 
other  part  of  that  hemifphere.  It  grows  equally 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  mountains, 
but  always  in  a foil  which  is  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  damp.  It’s  roots  are  even  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  It’s  trunk,  which  is  very  ftraighr, 
without  leaves,  and  not  high,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  dirty  bark,  of  an  afh  colour,  and 
throws  out  at  it’s  fummit  fome  branches  which 
fpread  out  on  the  coafts.  The  leaves  are  difpofed 
alternately,  green  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  the 
under  furface,  and  are  divided  into  three  lobes. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  entire,  efpecially  in 
young  plants.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  They  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  of  the  laurel  or  cinnamon  tree. 
The  fruits,  which  fucceed,  are  fmall,  blue,  pend- 
ent berries,  fixed  to  a red  pedicle,  and  to  a calix 
of  the  fame  colour. 

It’s 
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It’s  flower  is  taken  in  infufion,  as  mullein  ® 
a-nd  tea  is.  Th«  decoiflion  of  it’s  •root  is  ufed  J 

with  efFeél  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  hath  an  acrid  and  aromatic  tafte,  and 
a Imell  fimila.r  to  that  of  fennel  and  anifeed.  The 
wood  is  whitifh  and  lefs  odoriferous.  They  are 
both  ufed  in  medicine  to  promote  perfpiration, 
to  attenuate  thick  and  Viifcid  humours,  to  remove 
obflruclions,  to  cure  the  gout  and  the  paify, 

Saflafras  was  alfo  formerly  much  prefcribed  in  the 
venereal  difeafe. 

The  firfl;  Spaniards  who  fettled  there  would 
probably  have  fallen  a facrifice  to  this  lafl.  difor-  ' 
der,  at  leafl:  they  would  not  have  recovered  from 
thofe  dangerous  fevers  with  which  moft  of  them 
were  attacked  on  their  arrival  in  Florida,  either 
in  confequence  of  the  food  o-f  the  country,  or  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  waters.  But  the  favages  taught 
them,  that  by  drinking  fading,  and  at  their 
meals,  water  in  which  the  root  of  falTafras  had 
been  boiled  they  might  depend  upon  a fpeedy 
recovery.  The  experiment  upon  trial  prove4  ‘ 
CliccefsfuL 

What  can  be  the  reafon  that  this  medicine, 

^d  fo  many  others  which  produce  extraordinary 
•cures  in  thofe  diftant  countries,  feem  to  have 
loft  almoft  all  their  efficacy  when  tranfplanted 
into  our’s?  It  muft  probably  be  owen  to  the  cli- 
mate being  more  favourable  for  perfpiration,  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant  which  degenerates  and 
lofes  fome  part  of  it’s  ftrength  during  a long  voy- 
age, $nd  efpecially  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
when  joined  to  our  intepnperate  way  of  living} 
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B.  o o K'  and  'the  obftinacy  of  which  increafes  from  the 
c— numberlefs  diforders  prevailing  in  our  conftitu- 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  eftablifhed  fome  fmall  pods  at 
San  Matheo,  at  Saint  Marc,  and  at  Saint  Jofeplij 
but  it  was  only  at  Saint  Auguftine,  and  at  Penfa- 
cola  that  they  properly  formed  lettlements  j the 
former  on  their  arrival  in  the  country,  and  the 
datter  in  1696. 

Pensacola  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
French  during  the  fhort  contelh  which  divided 
the  two  houfes  of  Bourbon  in  1718;  but  it  was 
foon  reftored. 

In  1740,  the  Engliih  befieged  the  former  of 
thefe  fettlements  in  vain.  The  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  aflailahts,  were  beaten  and  flain.  One  of  their 
ferjeants  only  was  fpared  by  the  favage  Indians, 
who,  while  they  were  fighting  for  the  Spaniards,  , 
' referved  him  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which 
they  infli61:  upon  their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is 
faid,  on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited 
him,  addreffed  the  blood-thirfty  multitude  in  the 
following  manner;' 

“ Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  world, 
y you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I fought  for;  but 

you  have  at  lafl:  been  the  conquerors.  The 
“ chan,ce  of  war  has  throw’n  mein  your  power. 

Make  what  ùfe  you  think  proper  of  the  fight 
“ of  conquefl:.  This  is  a right  1 do  hot  call  in 
' f'  queftion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my  coun- 

try  to  offer  a ranfom  for  one’s  life,  liften  to  a 
y propofal  not  unworthy  of  your  notice. 

' ' “ Know 
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« Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the  ® xvni.*^ 
country  of  which  I am  a native,  there  are  fome  — y'— ' 
« men  who  pofiTefs  a fuperior  knowlege  of  the 
fecrets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages,  connedhed 
««  to  n)e  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
when  I became  a foldier,  a charm  to  make  me 
‘‘  invulnerable.  You  muft  have  obferved  how  I 
have  efcaped  all  your  darts.  Without  fuch  a 
« charm  would  it  have  been  pofllble  for  me  to 
have  furvived  all  the  mortal  blows  you  have 
“ aimed  at  me  ? For  I appeal  to  your  own  valour, 

“ to  teftify  that  mine  has  lufficiently  exerted  it- 
“ felf,  and  has  not  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
not  fo  much  the  objedt  of  my  requeft,  as  the 
« glory  of  communicating  to  you  a fecret  of  fo 
much  confequence  to  your  fafety,  and  of  ren- 
“ dering  the  moft  valiant  nation  upon  the  earth 
invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one  of  my 
hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the  cere- 
monies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I will  now 
make"  trial  on  my  felf  before  you.” 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 
charadfer,  and  their  turn  for  the  marvellous. 

After  a fliort  confultation,  they  untied  one  of  the 
prifoner’s  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  they 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 
moft  expert  and  ftouteft  man  among  them  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  fome  words  accompanied 
with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a cheerful 
countenance,  Obferve  now,  O valiant  Indians, 
an  inconteflible  proof  of  my  honefty.  1 i^ou 
B b 4 “ warrior. 
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warrior,  who  now  holdeft  my  keen  cutting 
**  weapon,  do  thou  now  ftrike  with  all  thy 
ftrength  : far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head 
from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even  wound  the 
fkin  of  my  neck.” 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  thefe  words,  when  the 
Indian  aiming  the  moft  violent  blow,  ftruck  off 
the  head  of  the  ferjeant,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty 
feet.  The  favages  aftoniflied,  flood  motionlefs, 
viewing  the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  flranger  j and 
then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to 
reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  credulity. 
But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death, 
they  bellowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of 
their  country.  If  this  fadl,  the  date  of  which  is 
'too  recent  to  admit  of  credit,  has  not  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity  it  fliould  have,  it  will  only 
be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers. 

T HE  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  put  in  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  that  fame  Florida  which  had 
refilled  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  twenty- three 
years  before.  At  that  time  there  were  no  more 
than  fix  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the 
fale  of  their  hides,  and  with  the  provifions  they 
lurnilhed  to  their  garrifon,  that  they  were  to  pro- 
vide thcmfelves  with  cloaths,  and  to  fupply  a 
fmall  part  of  their  wants,  which  were  exceedingly 
confined.  Thefe  miferablc  people  w'ent  all  to 
Cuba,  though  convinced  that  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  beg  their  bread,  if  their  monarch,  moved 
^ • with 
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■with  fuch  an  inftance  of  affedionj  did  not  provide  ^ xvni^ 
for  [heir  fubfiftence.  -y  é 

What  motive  could  induce  the  Spaniards  to 
prefer  an  opprefiive  to  a free  government  ? Was 
it  fuperflition,  which  cannot  fuffer  the  altars  of 
the  heretics  near  it’s  own  ? Was  it  prejudice, 
which  renders  fufpicious  the  morals  and  the  pro- 
bity of  thofe  who  profefs  a different  religion? 

Was  it  the  fear  of  fedudion  for  themfelves,  and 
ftill  more  for  their  children  ? , Long  accuftomed 
to  idlenefs,  did  they  imagine  that  they  fliould  be 
compelled  to  labour?  Or  hath  man  fo  bad  an 
opinion  of  man,  that  he  fliould  rather  choofe  to 
difpofe  of  himfelf  and  his  fate,  than  to  abandon  it 
to  the  mercy  of  his  fellow-creature  ? However  it 
may  be,  nothing  but  a defert  remained  to  the 
power  that  obtained  the  pofTeffion  ; but  was  it 
not  an  acquifition  to  lofe  inhabitants  not  inured 
to  fatigue,  and  who  would  never  have  been  well 
affeded  ? 

GreatBritain  congratulated  itfelf upon  the  ac- 
quifition of  the  property  of  an  immenfe  province, 
the  limits  of  which  were  ftill  extended  as  far  as  the 
Miffiffippi,  by  the  ceffion  of  one  part  of  Louifiana. 

That  power  had  for  a long  time  been  defirous  of 
fettling  on  a territory  which  would  open  an  eafy 
communication  to  them  with  the  richeft  of  the 
Spanifh  colonies.  They  did  not  give  up  the 
hopes  of  a fmuggling  trade,  but  they  were  aware 
that  this  precarious  and  momentary  advantage 
was  not  fufficient  to  render  their  conquefts  flou- 
rifliing,  and  they  turned  their  labours  and  ex- 
^edations  principally  towards  cultivation. 
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The  new  acquifition  was  divided  into  two  go- 
vernments. It  was  thought  that  this  would  be  a 
powerful  inducement  to  carry  on  with  greater 
zeal,  and  to  diredt  with  more  vigour  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lands.  Miniftry  might  alfo  have  de- 
termined upon  this  divifion,  in  expectation  of 
always  finding  more  fubmiffion  in  two  feparate 
provinces  than  in  one  alone. 

Saint  Augustine  became  the  capital  of  Ead 
Florida,  and  Penfacola  of  Weft  Florida.  Thefe 
capitals,  which  were  at  the  fame  time  tolerable 
good  harbours,  did  not  undoubtedly  unite  all  the 
conveniencies  they  were  fufceptible  of,  but  it 
was  ftill  a very  fortunate  circumftance  to  find 
thofe  which  they  really  did  pofiefs.  The  other 
colonies  did  not  enjoy  this  advantage  at  their 
origin. 

The  firft  colonifts  who  fettled  in  thefe  coun- 
tries were  half-pay  officers  and  difbanded  foldiers. 
All  thofe  among  them  who  had  ferved  in  Ame- 
rica and  were  fettled  there,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a piece  of  land  proportionable  to  their  rank. 
This  favour  was  not  extended  to  ail  the  army  that 
had  fought  in  the  New  V/orld.  It  would  have 
been  apprehended,  that  the  military  men  of  the 
hjQgUoms  who  were  in  ti.o  fame  fitu<ition, 
might  be  tempted  to  forfake  the  motlier-country, 
already  too  much  exhaufted  by  the  laft  hoftili- 
ties. 

The  new  colony  received  cultivators  from 
the  neighbouring  I'ettlements,  from  the  raother- 

ccuntrv,  and  from  feveral  Proteftant  ftates.  It 
' . alfo 
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alfo  obtained  fome,  whofe  arrival  was  a matter 
of  aftonilhment  to  both  hemifpheres. 

The  Greeks  groan  under  the  Ottoman  tyranny 
and  mull  be  inclined  to  lhake  off  this  detefted 
yoke.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Turnbull, 
when  in  1767,  he  went  to  offer  an  afylum  in 
Britifh  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Several  of  them  yielded  to  his  folicita- 
tions,  and  for  the  fum  of  one  hundred  guineas 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  government  of  the 
place  to  embark  them  at  Modon.  He  landed  in 
Corfica  and  at  Minorca,  and  prevailed  alfo  upon 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  iflands  to  fol- 
low him. 

The  emigrants,  to  the  number  of  a thoufand, 
arrived  in  Eaft  Florida  with  their  prudent  con- 
dudlor,  where  fixty  thoufand  acres  of  land  were 
granted  to  them.  This  would  have  been  an  im- 
menfe  poffeffion,  even  if  the  climate  had  not 
deftroyed  any  of  themj  but  they  had  unfortu- 
nately been  fo  much  thwarted  by  the  winds  as  to 
prevent  their  landing  before  furnmer,  which  is  a 
dangerous  feafon,  and  which  deftroyed  one  quar- 
ter of  their  number.  They  were  inoftly  the  old 
people  who  perilhed.  They  jvere  numerous,  be- 
caufe  the  judicious  Turnbull  chofe  to  carry  none 
with  him  but  whole  families. 

Those  who  elcaped  this  firft  difafter  have  fince 
enjoyed  perfeft  health,  which  has  only  been  af- 
fedted  by  a few  fevers.  The  men  are  become 
ftronger  in  their  conftitutions,  and  the  women, 
who,  on  account  of  the  change  of  climate,  did 
not  breed  often  at  firft,  are  at  prefent  very  fruit- 
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> ' 1 taller  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  country 

from  whence  their  parents  came. 

The  fmall  colony  have  received  from  their 
founder,  inflitutions,  which  they  have  themfelves 
approved,  and  which  are  obfcrved.  They  are 
flill  no  ^more  than  one  entire  family,  where  the 
fpirit  of  concord  muft  be  kept  up  for  a long  time. 
On  the  firft  of  January  1776,  they  had  already 
cleared  two  thoufand  three  hundred  acres  of  a 
tolerably  fertile  foil.  They  had  animals  fufficient 
for  their  fubfiftence  and  for  their  labour.  Their 
crops  were  fufficient  for  their  own  confumption, 
and  they  fold  for  67,500  livres*'  worth  of  indigo. 
The  induftry  and  adivity  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguiffied,  give  great  expedations  from  time  and 
experience. 

Why  ffiould  not  Athens  and  Lacedæmon  be 
one  day  revived  in  North  America?  Why  ffiould 
not  the  city"of  Turnbull  become  in  a few  centu- 
ries the  rcfidence  of  politenefs,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  eloquence  ? The  new  colony  is  lefs  diftanc 
from  this  flouriffiing  ftate  than  were  the  barbarous 
Pelafgians  from  the  fellow  citizens  of  Pericles. 
What  difference  there  is  between  a fettlement 
conceived  and  founded  by  a wife  and  pacific  man, 
and  the  conquefts  of  a long  feries  of  avaricious, 
extravagant,  and  fanguinary  men  ; between  the 
prefent  ftate  of  South  America  and  what  it  might 
have  been,  had  tliofe  who  difeovered  it,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it  and  laid  it  wafte,  been  animated  with 
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til e fame  fpirit  as  the  worthy  Turnbull?  Will 
not  nations  learn  by  his  example,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a colony  requires  more  wifdom  than  ex- 
'pence?  The  univerfe  bath  been  peopled  by  one 
man  and  one  woman  only. 

The  two  Floridas,  which  in  1769,  did  not  ex- 
port produftions  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
6/3,209  livres  18  fols  9 deniers  *,  have  a re- 
markable advantage  over  the  reft  of  this  great 
continent.  Situated  in  a great  meafure  between 
two  feas,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fro- 
zen winds  nor  from  the  unforefcen  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  at  all  feafons 
occafion  fuch  frequent  and  fatal  devaftations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cotton  tree,  and 
other  delicate  plants  will  profper  there  fooner  and 
better  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
1774,  the  fociety  inftituted  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  manufadlures,  and  fcien- 
ces,  gave  a gold  medal  to  Mr.  Strachey,  for  his 
having  produced  as  fine  indigo  as  that  which 
comes  from  Guatimala.  Although,  in  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfms  of  enthufiafm,  the  qualities  of  this  pro- 
dudlion  have  been  but  moderately  attended  to, 
yet  it  will  become  a fource  of  riches  for  the  co- 
lony. 

The  foil  of  Eaft  Florida,  however,  being  a 
great  deal  too  fandy,  conftantly  drove  away  all 
men  who  were  defirous  of  making  a rapid  for- 
tune. It  would  fcarce  have  been  peopled,  except 
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by  fome  extraordinary  event.  The  troubles  with 
which  North  Annerica  hath  been  agitated,  have 
driven  to  that  commonly  barren  foil  a few  peace- 
ful citizens,  who  had  a fettled  averfion  for  dif- 
putes,  and  a ftill  greater  number  of  men,  who, 
either  from  ambition,  habit,  or  prejudice,  were 
devoted  to  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country. 

The  fame  inducements  have  given  colonifts 
to  the  other  Florida,  whichjs  much  more  fertile, 
efpecially  on  the  pleafant  borders  of  the  MifTiffip- 
pi.  This  province  hath  had  the  advantage  to 
furnifli  Jamaica,  and  feveral  of  the  Britifli  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  with  wood,  and  with  various 
articles  which  they  formerly  received  from  the 
feveral  countries  of  New  England.  This  popu- 
lation would  have  been  ftill  more  rapid  if  the 
coafts  of  Penfacola  had  been  more  acceffible,  and 
if  it’s  harbours  had  been  lefs  infefted  with  worms. 
Hov/  greatly  might  the  improvements  of  the  two 
provinces  be  accelerated,  if  the  new  fovereigns 
of  North  America  would  depart  from  the  maxims 
they  have  uniformly  purfued,  and  would  conde- 
fcend  to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  ! And 
for  what  reafon  fhould  this  method  of  civilizing- 
the  favage  tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  by  the  moft  enlightened  politicians,  be 
rejected  by  a free  people,  who,  from  their  princi- 
ples, muft  admit  a greater  equality  than  other  na- 
tions ? Would  the  Englifli  then  be  ftill  reduced, 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops  burnt,, 
and  their  hufbandmen  maffacred,  or  of  perfecut- 
ing  without  intermiftion,  and  exterminating  with- 
out pity,  ihofe  wandering  bands ’of  natives  ^ 

Ought 
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Ought  they  not  to  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglo- 
rious hoftilities,  a humane  and  infallible  method 
of  difarming  the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  dif- 
turb  their  tranquillity  ? 

The  Englilh  flatter  themfelves,  that  without 
the  afllftance  of  thefe  alliances  they  fliall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  '’the  fate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wafte 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  flates 
come  to  lettle  among  them.  Unable  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of.  cultivation,  and  failing  of  their 
ufual  fubfifience  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  neccflity  of  abandoning  all  thofe  tracts  of 
lands  which  induftry  and  aftivity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.  This  is  actually  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fettlcments. 
They  keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods  ; 
they  fail  back  upon  the  Affenipouals  and  Hud- 
fon’s  bay,  where  they  mufl:  neceflarily  incroach 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a fliorc  time  mufl:  perifli 
for  want  of  fubflftence. 

But  before  this  total  deftruflion  is  brought 
about,  events  of  a very  ferions  nature  may  occur. 
We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  generous  Pond’;ack. 
That  formidable  warriour  had  broken  with  the 
Englifh  in  1762.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a prefen t of 
braridy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  ftanding  round 
their  chief,  Ihuddered  at  the  fight  of  tliis  liquor. 
Not  doubting  but  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infilled 
that  he  fhould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a prefent. 
How  can  il  A’,  faid  their  leader,  that  a nuin^  who 
knows  my  efieem  for  him^  and  the  Jignal  fervices  /. 
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have  done  him^  Jhould  entertain  a thought  of  taking 
away  my  life?  Saying  this,  he  received  and  drank 
the  brandy  with  a confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
this,  the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been 
fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite 
them  in  a body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 
independence.  Several  unfortunate  circumflances 
concurred  to  defeat  this  grand  projedl;  but  it  may 
be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impoffible  that  it  may 
fucceed.  The  ufurpers  would  then  be  under  a 
neceflity  of  protecting  their  frontier  againfl  an 
enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fu- 
Itain,  or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings  with  it 
among  civilized  nations  ; and  will  find  the  advan- 
tages they  have  promifed  chemfelves  from  con- 
quefts  made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  treafure 
and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded,  at  leafi, 
if  not  entirely  loft.  Should  the  Englilh  difdain 
an  advice  dictated  to  them  through  me  by  juftice 
and  humanity,  may  another  Pondiack  arife  from 
his  alhes  and  confummate  his  plan. 

The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all 
Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  æra,  either  by  con- 
queft  or  treaty,  rendered  the  Englifti  mafters  of 
all  that  fpace,  which  extends  from  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Miftiftippi  j fo  that  without 
reckoning  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
other  iftandsof  North  America,  they  would  have 
been  in  pofteftion  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire 
that  ever  was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

This 
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This  vaft  territory  is  divided  from  north  to 
fouth  by  a chain  of  high  mountains,  which  .alter- 
nately receding  from  and  approaching  to  the'coaft, 
leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a traft  of  land 
of  a hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  fome- 
times  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Beyond 
thele  Apalachian  mountains  is  an  imménfe  defert, 
into  which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far 
as  eight  hundred  leagues,  without  finding  an  end 
to  it.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  thefe  uncultivated  regions  have  a com- 
munication with  the  South-fea.  If  this  conjec- 
ture, which  is  hot  deftitute  of  probability,  fhould 
be  confirmed  by  experience,  England  would 
unite  in  her  colonies  all  the  branches  of  commu- 
nication and  commerce  of  the  world.  As  her 
territories  extend  from  one  American  fea  to 
the  other,  fhe  may  be  faid  to  join  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  European 
ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlements,  Ihe 
freights  and  fends  out  fiiips  to  the  New  World. 
From  her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  eafl:  fhe 
would  have  a direft  channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  would  difcover  thofe  flips 
of  land,  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  iflhmus  of  the 
ftreight,  which  lies  between  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Afia  and  America.  By  the  vaft  extent  of 
her  colonics  fhe  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  by  her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps, 
by  having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas,  ihe  might 
afpire  to  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds.  But  it  is 
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not  in  the  dediny  of  any  Tingle  nation  to  attain  to 
fuch  a pitch  of  greatnefs.  Is  then  extent  of  domi- 
nion fo  flattering  an  objeft,  when  conquefls  are 
made  only  to  be  loft  again  ? Let  the  Romans 
fpeak!  Does  it  conftittite  power,  to  poflefs  fuch 
a (hare  of  the  globe,  that  fome  part  (hall  always  be 
enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if  while  we 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  langui(h  in  obfcurity 
in  the  other  ? Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The  Englilh  will  be  happy  if  they  can  pre- 
fervC)  by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an 
empire,  which  muft  ever  be  found  too  extenfive, 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  blood(hed. 
But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  muft  al- 
ways pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  it’s  enterprizes,  it  is 
by  commerce  alone  that  conquefls  can  become 
valuable  to  a maritime  power.  Never  did  war 
procure  for  any  conqueror  a territory  more  im- 
proveable  by  human  induftry  than  that  of  the 
northern  continent  of  America.  Although  the 
land  in  general  be  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in 
many  parts  it  is  fcarcely  diftinguilhable  from  the 
top  of  the  mainmaft,'  even  after  anchoring  in 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  eafy 
of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth  diminifties  in- 
fenfibly  as  ‘you  advance.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exadly  by  the  line 
the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befide  this,  the 
mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is  the  appear- 
ance of  trees,  that.  Teeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea, 
form  an  enchanting  objedt  to  his  view  upon  a 
fhore,  which  prefents  roads  and  harbours  without 
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humber,  for  the  reception  and  prefervation  of  ® 
(hipping. 

The  produflions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a foil  newly  cleared  j but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  a long  time  before  they  come 
to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in 
flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening; 
while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the 
feed  of  them  are  gathered  in  a more  northern  la- 
titude. What  can  be  thé  caufe  of  this  phænome- 
non  ? Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the 
North  Americans,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  hunting  and  fifliery,  left  their  lands  totally 
uncultivated.  The  whole  country  was  covered 
with  woods  and  thickets.  Under  the  fliade  of 
thefe  forefts  grew  a multitude  of  plants.  The 
leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the  trees, 
formed  a,  bed  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Before 
the  damps  had  quite  rotted  this  fpecies  of  ma- 
nure, the  fummer  came  on  ; and  nature,  left  en- 
tirely to  herfelf,  continued  heaping  incelTantly 
upon  each  other  thefe  effects  of  her  fertility. 
The  plants  buried  under  wet  leaves,  through 
which  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  in  a 
long  courfe  of  time,  became  accuftomed  to  a 
long  vegetation^  The  force  of  culture  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fubdue  the  habit  fixed  and  con- 
firmed by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions  of  na- 
ture given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.  But  this 
climate,  fo  long  unknow’n  or  negleéted  by  man- 
kind, prefents  them  with  advantages,  which 
fupply  the  defects  and  ill  conlequcnces  of  that 
omifflon* 
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It  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  are  na- 
tives of  our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple,  and 
the  candleburry  myrtle. 

The  latter,  thus  named  on  account  of  it’s  pro- 
duce, is  a branching,  tortuous  Ihrub,  rather  irre- 
gular, and  which  delights  in  a moift  foil.  It  is 
therefore  feldom  found  at  any  diftance  from  the 
fea,  or  from  large  rivers.  It’s  leaves,  alternately 
difpofed,  are  narrow,  entire,  or  denticulated,  and 
always  covered  with  fmall  gilded  points,  which 
are  almoft  imperceptible.  It  bears  male  and 
'female  flowers,  upon  two  different  plants.  The 
firft  form  a bezil,  every  fcale  of  which  bears  fix 
ftamina.  The  fécond,  difpofed  alike  on  young 
fprigs,  have,  inftead  of  ftamina,  an  ovary,  fur- 
mounted  with  ftyles,  which  becomes  a very  fmall, 
hard,  and  fpherical  fhell,  which  is  covered  with 
a granulated,  white,  and  undluous  fubftance. 
Thefe  fruits,  which,  together,  appear  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  are  gathered  at  the  end 
6f  the  autumn,  and  throw’n  into  boiling 
water.  The  fubftance  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered, detaches  itlelf,  fwims  at  the  top,  and  is 
Ikimmed  off.  As  foon  as  this  is  grow’n  cold. 
It  is  commonly  of  a dirty  green  colour.  To  pu- 
rify it,  it  is  boiled  a fécond  time,  when  it  be- 
comes tranfparent,  and  acquires  an  agreeable 
green  colour. 

' This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  confift- 
ence  is  a medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  both  t ) the  frft  European'^  who 
landed  in  this  country.  The  deatncfs  of  it  has 
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occafioned  it  to  be  iefs  uled,  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  domeflic  animals  hath  increafed.  — <r^ 

Neverthelefs,  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  Iefs 
lubje6l:  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable 
Imell,  it  is  ftill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be 
procured  at  a moderate  price.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
a fourth  part  of  tallow,  it  burns  much  better, 
but  this  is  not  it’s  only  property.  It  ferves  to 
make  excellent  fbap  and  plaifters  for  wounds  : it 
is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fealing  letters. 

The  fugar  maple  merits  no  iefs  attention  than  the 
candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from 
it’s  name. 

This  tree,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  flourifh  by 
the  fide  of  ftreams,  or  in  marfliy  places,  grows 
to  the  height  of  the  oak.  It’s  trunk  is  ftreighc 
and  cylindrical,  and  covered  wdth  a tolerably  thin 
bark.  It’s  branches,  which  are  always  oppofite,  , 
are  covered  with  leaves  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner,  which  are  whitifli  underneath,  and  are 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes.  It’s  flowers,  col- 
lecfted  in  clufters,  have  a calix,  with  five  divifions, 
charged  with  as  many  petals,  and  eight  ftamina, 
which  are  fometimes  abortive.  In  the  center  of 
them  is  a pittil,  which  becomes  a fruit,  compofed 
of  two  pods,  preflTed  together,  and  clofed  at  the 
bottom,  open  and  alated  at  the  top,  and  filled 
with  a Angle  feed. 

In  the  month  of  March,  an  incifion,  of  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  is  made  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  maple.  A pipe  is  put 
into  the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice  that 
/lows  from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a veflTel  placed  to 
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receive  it.  The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this 
lic^uor,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a quart 
bottle.  The  old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much 
better  quality.  No  more  than  one  incifion,  or 
tvvo  at  moflj  can  be  made  without  drainino'  and 
weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or  four  pipes  be 
applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour 
of  honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  it  is  evapo- 
rated by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confiftence 
of  a thick  lyrup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds 
of  earthen  ware,  or  bark  of  the  birch-tree.  The 
fyrup  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a red  kind 
of  fugar,  alrnoft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough 
to  the  tafte.  To  give  it  a whitenefs,  flour  is 
fometimes  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making  j but 
this  ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it. 
This  kind  of  fugar  is  ulbd  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
as  that  which  is  made  from  canes  j but  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  of 
one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great 
ufe  in  trade.  Honey  is  the  fugar  of  the  favages 
of  our  countries  J the  mapl-e  is  the  fugar  of  the 
favages  of  America.  Nature  difplays,  in  ail  parts, 
its  fv^eets,  and  it’s  wonders. 

Amidst  the  multiaide  of  birds  which  inhabit 
the  forefts  of  North  America,  there  is  one  ex- 
tremely Angular  in  it’s  kind  5 this  is  the  hum- 
ming  bird,  a fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  it’s 
fmallnefs,  is  called  / oifcciu  Tiioucks^  or  the  fly  bird. 
It’s  beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a needle;  and 
it  s claws  are  not  thicker  than  a common  pin. 
P^pon  it  s head  it  has  a black  tuft  of  incomparable 
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beauty.  It’s  breafl;  is  of  a rofe  colour,  and  it’s  ® 
belly  white  as  milk.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail  '—nr — ' 
are  grey,  bordered  with  filver,  and  ttreaked  with 
the  brighteft  gold.  The  down,  which  covers  all 
the  plumage  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate 
a caft,  that  it  refëmbles  a velvet  flower,  the 
beauty  of  which  fades  on  the  flightefl:  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  ct.arming 
bird.  It’s  neft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a grey  and  greenifli 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a very  fofc 
down  gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  neft  is 
half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. There  are  never  found  more  than  two 
ecrgs  in  it,  about  the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  peas. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young 
ones;  but  they  have  never  lived  more  than  three 
weeks  or  a month  at  moft. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix 
of  the  largeft  flowers.  It’s  flight  produces  a 
buzzing  noife  like  that  of  a fpinning-wheel, 

When  tired,  it  lights  upon  the  neareft  tree  or 
flake;  refts  a few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the 
flowers.  Notwithftanding  it’s  weaknefs,  it  does 
not  appear  timid  ; but  will  fuffer  a man  to  ap- 
proach within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani- 
mal could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and  quarrels 
fome?  Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  fighting  toge- 
ther with  great  fury  and  obftinacy.  The  ftrokes 
thev  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  o 
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quick,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifhable  by  the 
eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that 
they  feem  not  to  have  any  kind  of  motion.  They 
are  more  bear’d  than  feen  -,  and  their  noife  re- 
fembles  that  of  a fparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 
they  come  near  a flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipitation  with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as 
it  is  faid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of 
flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not 
rather  an  effeifi:  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceffarily 
deftruftive  inftindl. 

Every  fpecies  of  beings  hath  another  that  is 
an  enemy  to  it.  That  of  the  fly-bird  is,  a large 
fpider,  which  is  very  greedy  of  it’s  eggs.  This 
is  the  fword  which  is  continually  fufpended  over 
the  tyrant’s  head. 

North  America  was  formerly  devoured  by 
infedls.  As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the 
ground  cleared,  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the 
waters  drained  off,  thefe  little  animals  deftroyed, 
without. oppofition,  all  the  produclions  of  nature. 
None  of  them  were  ufeful  to  mankind.  There  is 
only  one  at  prefent,  which  is  the  bee;  but  this  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  World.'  The  favages  call  it  the  Englifli 
fly;  and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coalls.  Thefe 
circumflances  announce  it  to  be  of  foreip-n  ori- 
ginal.  The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarms  through 
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the  forefts  of  the  New  World.  Their  numbers 
are  continually  increaUng,  and  their  honey,  which 
is  converted  to  feveral  ufes,  fupplies  many  per- 
fons  with  food.  Their  wax  becomes  daily  a con- 
fiderable  branch  of  trade. 

The  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which  Europe 
has  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  to  America. 
She  has  enriched  her  alfo  with  a breed  of 
domeftic  animals,  for  the  favages  had  none. 
America  had  not  yet  alTociated  beads  with  men 
in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 
carried  over  thither  oxen,  dieep,  and  horfes. 
They  were  all,  at  firfl,  expofed,  as  well  as  man, 
to  epidemical  difeafes.  If  the  cqntagion  did  not 
attack  them,  as  it  did  their  proud  fovereign,  in 
the  fource  even  of  their  generation,  feveral  of 
their  fpecies  were  at  lead  re-produced  with  much 
difficulty.  All  of  them,  except  the  hog,  lod 
much  of  their  drength  and  fize.  It  was  not  till 
late,  and  that  only  in  fome  places,-  that  they  re- 
covered their  original  properties.  Without  doubt, 
it  was  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  air,  and  the 
foil,  which  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  their  tranf- 
plantation.  Such  is  the  law  of  climates,  which 
wills  every  people,  every  animal  and  vegetable 
fpecies  to  grow  and  flourifh  in  it’s  native  foil. 
The  love  of  their*  country  feerns  an  ordinance  of 
nature  preicribed  to  all  beings,  as  the  defire  of 
preferving  their  exidence. 

Yet  there  are  certain  correfpondences  of  cli- 
mate, which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  a- 
gaind  the  iranfplantingofanimals  and  plants.  When 
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the  EngliHi  firft  landed  on  the  North-Arnerican 
continent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofe  de- 
folate regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  à,t  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a fmall  quantity  of  maize,  a plant  which 
refembles  a reed.  It’s  leaves,  which  are  large, 
and  very  long,  furround,  at  their  bafis,  the  ftem, 
which  is  round  and  knotty  at  intervals.  It  is  ter- 
minated by  a panicle  of  male  dowers.  Each  of 
the  bunches  which  compofe  it,  hath  two  flowers, 
covered  with  tvyo  common  fcaies;  and  each 
flower  hath  three  ftamina,  inclofed  between  two 
fcaies  proper  to  them.  At  the  axilla  of  the  infe- 
rior leaves,  the  female  flowers  are  found,  dif- 
pofed  in  a very  clofe  duller,  upon  a thick  and 
flefhy  axis,  concealed  under  feveral  coverings. 
The  piflil  of  thefe  flowers,  furrounded  with  fome 
fmall  fcaies,  and  furmounted  with  a long  ftyle^ 
becomes  a farinaceous  feed,  almoft  fpherical,  and 
half  funk  into  the  common  axis.  It’s  maturity 
is  know’n  by  it’s  colour,  and  by  the  reparation  of 
the  covering,  through  which  the  blade  of  corn 
may  be  feen. 

This  fpecies  of  corn,  unknow’n  at  that  time 
in  Europe,  was  the  only  one  know’n  in  the  New 
World.  The  culture  of  it  was  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult. The  favages  contented  themfelves  with 
taking  off  the  turf,  making  a few  holes  in  the 
ground,  with  a flick,  and  throwing  into  each  of 
them  a Angle  grain,  which  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more  complicated. 

They  pounded  it  in  a wooden  or  ftone  mortar, 
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and  made  it  into  a pafte,  which  they  baked  under  ® ^ 

embers.  They  often  ate  it  toafted  merely  upon  ■, 
the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  It’s  leaves 
are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle;  a circumftance  of 
great  moment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows. 

A hungry,  light,  fandy  foil,  agrees  beft  with  this 
plant.  The  feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpringtwo 
or  three  times  without  impairing  the  harveft.  In. 

Ihort,  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leaft  injured 
by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
pf  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Eng- 
lifli  to  preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fet- 
tlements.  They  fold  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  employed  it 
for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not,  «however,  ne- 
gleft  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European 
grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  per- 
fectly as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfluity 
pf  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  clearing  of  their  forefts,  the  colonifts  formed 
a trade  with  all  the  wealthieft  and  moft  populous 
provinces  of  the  New  World. 

The  mother-country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with 
South  America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon 
become  her  rivals,  even  in  Europe,  at  all  the 
markets  for  fait  provifions  and  corn,  endeavoured 
to  divert  their  induftry  to  objeCts  that  might  be 
more  ufeful  to  her.  An  opportunity  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf. 
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The  greateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Eng- 
lifli  wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furnifhed  by 
Sweden.  In  1703,  that  ftate  was  fo  blind  to  it’s 
true  interefl,  as  to  lay  this  important  branch  of 
commerce  under  the  refl:ri6lions  of  an  exclufive 
charter.  The  firft  efFe6l  of  this  monopoly  was  a 
fudden  and  confiderable  increafe  ofprice.  England 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  im- 
portation of  all  forts  of  naval  flores  which  North- 
America  could  furnifli. 

These  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce 
the  eflTcdt  that  was  expedled  from  them.  A bloody 
war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  prevented  both  the  mother- country  and 
the  colonies  from  giving  to  this  beginning  revo- 
lution in  commerce,  the  attention  which  it  me- 
rited. The  northern  nations,  which  had  all  the 
fame  motives  of  interefl,  taking  this  inadtion, 
vvhich  was  only  occafioned  by  the  hurry  of  a war, 
for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought  they 
might  without  danger  lay  every  reflrictive  claufe 
upon  the  e.xportation  of  marine  flores,  that  could 
contribute  to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For 
this  purpofe  they  entered  into  mutual  engage- 
ments which  were  made  public  in  1718,  a time, 
when  all  the  maritime  powers  ftill  felt  the  effedls 
of  a war,  that  had  continued  fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  at  fo  odiou?  a conven- 
tion. She  difpatched  to  America  rnen  o(  fufficient 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how* necelTary 
it  was  for  them  to  afllft  the  views  of  the  mother- 
country  j and  of  fufficient  experience  to  direft 

their 
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their  firft  attempts  towards  great  objeds,  without  ® xvm.^ 
making  them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details,  — v — 
which  quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited  with 
difficulty.  In  a very  ffiort  time,  luch  quantities 
of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards,  and  malts,  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  that 
ffie  was  enabled  to  lupply  the  nations  around 
her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britiffi  go- 
vernment. The  cheapnefs  of  the  naval  flores 
furnifhed  by  the  colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
which  were  brought  from  the  Baltic,  gave  them 
an  advantage,  which  feemed  to  infure  a confiant 
preference.  Upon  this  the  miniftry  concluded 
that  the  bounties  might  be  withdraw’n.  But  they 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  tneir 
rivals.  A total  flop  enfued  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  and  made  them  fenfible  of  their  error.  In 
3729,  they  revived  the  bounties  j which,  though 
they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as  formerly,  were  luf-  ^ 

heienr  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  flores  the 
greatefl  fuperiority,  at  leafl  in  England,  ovei 
thofe  of  the  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conflituted  one  of 
the  principal  riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  produce  of  them  had  long  been 
exported  by  the  Englilh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.  As 
ihefe  traders  did  not  take  in  return  merchandi.e 

fufficient  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 

pra^lice 
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pradlice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even  the 
Dutch  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of 
the  moft  fertile  climates  of  Europe.  This  double 
trade  of  export,  and  carrying  the  merchandife  of 
other  nations,  had  confiderably  augmented  the  Bri- 
tifli  navigation.  The  parliament,  being  informed 
of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  immediately 
exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all 
thofe  duties  of  importation,  to  which  Ruffian, 
Swedifh,  and  Daniffi  timber  are  fubjed.  This 
firft  favour  was  followed  by  a bounty,  which,  at 
the  lame  time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpe- 
cies  of  wood  in  general,  was  principally  calcu- 
lated for  thofe  which  are  employed  in  ffiip-build- 
ing.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  the  New 
World  were  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  quality 
to  thole  of  the  Old  j they  were,  however,  em- 
ployed preferably  to  the  latter  by  the  Englifh 
navy.  England  drew  it’s  yards  and  it’s  marts 
from  North  America,  and  was  likewife  defirous 
of^etting  fails  and  rigging  from  thence. 

The  French  Protertants,  who,  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  a prince,  become  infefted 
with  a fpirit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  national  in- 
durtry  into  all  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  and 
taught  England  the  value  of  flax  and  hemp,  two 
commodities  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  a mari- 
time power.  Both  thefe  plants  were  cultivated 
with  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; but  the 
manufactures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied- 
with  them  from  Ruffia.  To  put  a flop  to  this 
foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed  to  grant  a 
I.  bounty 
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bounty  to  North  America  of  135  livres  * for 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  This  was  doing  a 
great  deal  j and  yet  fo  confiderable  an  encou- 
ragement had  no  great  fuccefs.  There  were  not 
many  lands  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  which 
were  good  enough  for  a produ6lion  which  pro- 
I'pers  only  upon  an  excellent  foil.  This  region 
abounds  more  in  iron,  that  metal  which  is  de- 
ftined  to  conquer  the  gold  and  filver  of  the 
fouth. 

This  mod  ferviceable  of  metals,  fo  necelTary  to 
mankind,  was  unknow’n  to  the  Americans,  till 
the  Europeans  taught  them  the  mod  fatal  ufe  of 
it,  that  of  making  weapons.  The  Englidi  them- 
felves  long  neglefted  the  iron  mines,  which  na- 
ture had  lavilhed  on  the  continent  where  they 
were  fettled.  That  channel  of  wealth  had  been 
diverted  from  the  mother-country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors 
of  the  national  mines,  in  concert  with  thole  of  the 
coppice  woods,  which  arc  ufed  in  the  working  of 
them,  had  procured  impods  to  be  laid  on  them 
that  amounted  to  a prohibition.  By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  Ibphidry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  had  difled  a competition,  which  w^ould 
have  been  fatal  to  their  intereds.  At  length  the 
government  took  the  fird  dep  towards  a right 
condudl.  The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  London  was  granted,  duty  free;  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to  be  earned  to 
any  other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
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land.  This  whlmfical  reftridtion  continued  till 
» 

1757,  At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal  an 
ordinance  fo  manifeftly  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king- 
dom a privilege  which  had  been  granted  ex- 
clufively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nochino;  could  be  more  reafonable 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongefl:  oppo- 
fition.  Combinations  of  interefted  individuals 
were  formed,  to  reprefent,  that  the  hundred  and 
nine  forges  worked  in  England,  not  reckoning 
thofe  of  Scotland,  produced  annually  eighteen 
thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a great 
number  of  able  workmen  ; that  the  mines,  which 
were  inexhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a much 
greater  quantity,  had  not  a perpetual  apprehen- 
fion  prevailed,  that  the  duties  on  American  iron 
would  be  taken  off  ; that  the  iron  works  carried 
on  in  England  confumed  annually  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood, 
and  that  thofe  woods  furnilhed,  moreover,  bark 
for  the  tanneries,  and  materials  for  fhip- build- 
ing ; and  that  the  American  iron,  not  being 
proper  for  fteel,  for  making  fliarp  inftruments, 
or  many  of  the  utenfils  of  navigation,  would  con- 
tribute very  little  to  leffen  the  importation  from 
abroad,  and  would  have  no  other  effeél  than  that 
of  putting  a (top  to  the  forges  of  Great  "Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly,  that  unlefs 
the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  lef- 
fened,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe  the  numberlefs 

manufadures 
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manufaiflures  of  iron  and  fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo 
long  been  enriched  j and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
loft  in  putting  a ftop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations 
were  making  in  thcfe  works.  It  was  therefore  re- 
folved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America  fiiould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England.  This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied 
with  an  a6t  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop- 
pices were,  by  a ftatute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for- 
bidden to  clear  their  lands  i but  the  parliament 
took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  make  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they  Ihould  think 
proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain 
uftd  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Ruffia,  ten  millions  of  livres  for  the  iron  ftie 
purchafed  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
fened,  and  will  ftill  decreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  the  ground,  that  the  Englifh  did 
not  defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifli 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
every  country  in  the  world  with  which  they  had 
any  commercial  connexions. 

Perhaps  the  Englifli  might  be  too  fanguine  in 
their  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  ex- 
peXed  from  fo  many  articles  of  importance  to 
their  navy.  But  it  was  fufficient  for  them,  if  by 
the  affiftancc  of  their  colonies  they  could  free 
themfelves  from  that  dependence  in  which  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  had  hitherto  kept 
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book  with  regard  to  the  equipment  of  their 

. , fleets!  Nothing  appeared  to  them  more  capable 

of  checking  their  natural  ardour  for  the  empire 
of  the  feâ,  which  alone  could  infure  to  them  the 
empire  of  the  New  World, 

On  it  be  After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob- 
Zt^Se  jea,  by  forming  a free,  independent  navy,  fupe- 
and  fiik  wiii  qP  every  other  nation  ; England  has 

NorthAme-  g^doptcd  evcty  meafurc  that  could  contribute  to 
her  enjoyment  of  a fpecies  of  conqued  (he  had 
made  in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of 
her  arms  as  by  her  induftry.  In  proportion  as  the 
fettlements,  from  their  natural  tendency,  ad- 
vanced from'the  north  to  the  fouth,  frefh  projects 
and  enterprifes,  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  of  the  climate,  fuggefted  themfelves.  To 
the  wood,  the  grains,  and  the  cattle,  which  had 
been  the  former  productions,  were  added  luccef- 
fively,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  riches. 
The  Englihi,  who  had  no  wine  of  their  own 
growth  in  Europe,  refolved  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure that  alfo  from  the  New  Hemifphere. 

Upon  the  northern  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
' which  bear  grapes,  different  in  colour,  fize,  and 

quantity,  but  all  of  a four  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour. It  was  fuppofed  that  good  management 
would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfeaion,  which 
unaflifted  nature  had  denied  them  ; and  French 
vine-dreffers  were  invited  into  a country,  where 
neither  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away 
their  inclination  to  labour,  by  depriving  them  of 

the  fruits  of  their  indultry.  The  repeated  expe- 
riments 
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riments  they  made,  both  with  American  ajid  Eu- 
ropean plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  was  too  w^atery,  too  v/eak,‘  and- 
too  difficult  to  preferve.  The  country  was  too 
full  of  woods^  which  attraft  and  confine  the  moift 
and  hot  vapours  j the  feafons  were  too  unfettled, 
and  the  infeéls  too  numerous  near  the  foreds,  to 
fulfer  a production  to  grow  up  and  profper,  of 
which  the  Englilh,  and  all  other  nations  who 
have  it  not,  are  fo  ambitious.  The  time  will 
come,  perhaps,  when  this  country  will  furnifh  a 
liquor,  in  the  preparation  >of  which  moft  parts  of 
the  globe  are  employed,  and  the  ufe  of  which 
many  other  parts  are  fo  much  attached  to  : buc 
this  event  will  not  happen  for  feveral  centuries, 
and  after  feveral  repeated  experiments.  It  is 
moft  probable  that  the  harveft  of  the  vine  will 
be  preceded  by  that  of  fiikj  the  work  of  th?c 
little  worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the  leaves 
of  frees  digefted  in  it’s  entrails. 

A VERY  confiderable  fum  of  money  was  an- 
nually exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  puf-i 
chafe  of  this  rich  produflion  j it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  obtain  it  from  Carolina;  which, 
from  the  mildnefs  of  the  cliinate,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees,  feemed  favourable 
to  the  projefl.  Some  attempts  made  by  thé 
government  to  artraft  fome  Switzers  into  the 
Colony,  were  yet  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch 
of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifing 
a beginning.  The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the 
inhabitants,  who  buying  only  Negro  men,  front 
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whom  they  received  an  immediate  and  certain 
profit,  negleéled  to  have  women,  who  with  their 
children  might  have  been  employed  in  bringing 
up  filk>worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  that  fex,  and  to  the  tendereft  age. 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  confidered,  that  men, 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into  a rude  un- 
cultivated country,  would  apply  their  firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breeding  cattle, 
and  the  toils  of  immediate  necefiity.  This  is  the 
natural  and  confiant  proceeding  of  well-governed 
ftates.  From  agriculture,  which  is  the  fource  of 
population,  they  rife  to  the  arts  of  luxury;  and 
the  arts  of  luxury  nourifli  commerce,  which  is 
the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of  wealth.  In 
1769,  the  parliament  were  of  opinion  that  this 
period  was  at  length  arrived;  and  they  granted  a 
bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven  years  on  all  raw 
filks  imported  from  the  colonies  ; a bounty  of  20 
per  cent,  for  feven  years  following,  and  for  feven 
years  after  that  a bounty  of  15  percent.  This 
encouragement  would  neceffarily  be  follow'ed  by 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  and  of 
feveral  other  plants.  The  nation  thought,  that 
there  are  few  productions,  either  of  Europe  or 
Afia,  which  might  not  be  tranfplanted  and  culti- 
" vated  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs  on  fome  of  the 
vaft  countries  of  North  America.  Men  only  were 
wanting;  and  no  proper  precautions  were  ne- 
gledled  to  increafe  their  number. 

The  firft  perfons  who  landed  in  this  defert  and 
favage  region  were  Englilhmen,  who  had  been 

perfecuted 
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perfecuted  at  home  for  their  civil  and  religious  ^xvm^ 
opinions.  . j 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  firft  emi-  NorthAme^ 
gration  would  be  attended  with  important  confe- 
quences.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofe 
among  them,  who  have  any  property,  charaéler, 
or  indufiry,  to  a change  of  climate  and  coun- 
try: for  which  reafon,  the  re*eftablifhment  of 
public  tranquillity  in  the  mother-country  was 
likely  to  put  an  infurmountable  bar  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifh,  though  natu- 
rally a6tive,  ambitious,  and  enterprifing,  were  ill- 
adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  clearing  the  foil  of  the 
New  World,  Accuftomed  to  a quiet  life,  eafe, 
and  many  conveniences,  nothing  but  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fupport  them 
under  the  labours,  miferies,  wants  and  calamities, 
infeparable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  Eng- 
land might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, fiae  ought  not  to  have  wilhed  to  do  it. 

Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  render- 
ing them  flourllhing,  and  enriching  herfelf  with 
their  producflions,  was  an  advantageous  pr'o- 
fpc6t  to  her  ; but  thofe  advantages  would  be 
dçarly  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own  po- 
pulation. 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  moft  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numberlefs  viâiims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un- 
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cultivated  tracV,  whicli,  in  it’s  (late  of  defolation, 
feemed  to  implore  that  afliltance  for  itfelf  which  it 
olfered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe  men,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  croffing  the 
feas,  abandoned  all  the  hopes  of  return,  and  at-r 
tached  themfelves  for  ever  to  a country,  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afvlum  and  an 
eafy  quiet  fubfiflence.  Their  good  fortune  could 
rot  remain  for  ever  unknow’n.  Multitudes,  par- 
ticularly from  Germany,  flocked  to  partake  of  it, 
One  of  the  advantages  which  the  emigrants  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  was  the  becoming  citizens 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, after  a refidence  of  feven  years  in  any  of 
the  colonies. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deflroy» 
ing  and  exhaufting  population  in  Europe,  Eng-^* 
Jifli  America  was  beginning  to  be  filled  with  three 
forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft  clafs,  which  is  the 
rnoft  nuiTierous,  confifes  of  freemen. 

The  Europeans,  who  overrun  and  defor 
late  the  globe  for  thefe  three  centuries  part:,  have 
fcattered  colonies  in  mofl:  of  the  points  of  it’s 
circumference  ; and  their  race  hath  more  or  lefs 
degenerated  every  where.  The  Englirta  fettle- 
ments  of  North  America  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone a fimilar  fate.  The  inhabitants  were  uni- 
verfally  thouglit  to  be  lefs  robufl  in  labour,  lefs 
powerful  in  war,  and  lefs  adapted  to  the  arts, 
than  their  ancertors.  Becaufe  the' care  of.  clear- 
ing the  lands,  of  purifying  the  air,  of  altering  the 
climate,  and  of  improving  nature,  had  abforbed 
?]1  the  faculties  of  diis  people  j tranfplanted  under 
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another  fky,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were 
det^enerated,  and  unable  to  elevate  their  minds 
to  any  complicated  fpeculations. 

IrM  order  to  difpel  this  fatal  prejudice,  it  be- 
came neceflary  that  a Franklin  fhould  teach  the 
philofophers  of  our  continent  the  art  of  govern- 
ing the  thunder.  It  was  neceffary  that  the  pupils 
of  this  illurtrious  man,  fliould  throw  a ftriking 
light  upon  lèverai  branches  of  the  natural  iciences. 
It  was  necelfary  that  eloquence  fhould  renew,  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  thofe  ftrong  and 
rapid  impreffions  which  it  had  made  in  the 
proudeft  republics  of  antiquity.  It  was  necef- 
fary that  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  rights  of 
nations,  Ihould  be  firmly  eftabliflied  there,  in  ori- 
ginal writings,  which  will  be  the  delight  and  the 
confolation  of  the  moft  diftant  ages. 

' Works  of  imagination,  and  of  tafle,  will  foon 
follow  thofe  of  reafoning  and  obfervation.  New 
England  will  foon,  perhaps,  be  able  to  quote  it  s 
Homer,  it’s  Theocritus,  and  it’s  Sophocles.  Nei- 
ther alTiftance,  nor  mafters,  nor  models,  are 
now  wanting.  Education  is  diffufed,  and  im- 
proves daily.  There  are,  in  proportion,  more 
perfons  well  brought  up,  and  they  have  more  lei- 
fure  for  profecuting  the  bent  of  their  genius,  than 
men  have  in  Europe,  where  the  education,  even 
of  youth,  is  often  contrary  to  the  progrefs  and  to 
the  unfolding  of  genius  and  of  realon. 

By  a fingular  concraft  v^^ith  the  Old  World,  in 
which  the  arts  have  palfed  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards the  north,  we  fliall  find  that  in  the  New 
World,  the  north  will  ferve  to  enlighten  the 
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fouthern  parts.  Hitherto,  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body  hath  appeared  enervated  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  Men  in  thofe  parts,  endowed  vvith  viva- 
city and  early  penetration,  have  a quick  concep- 
tion, but  they  do  not  perfevere  in  ftudy,  nor  do 
they  life  themfelves  to  long-continued  thought. 
Moft  of  them  have  a great  facility  for  acquiring 
every  kind  of  knowlege,  but  have  no  decifive 
turn  for  any  particular  fcience.  As  they  are  for- 
ward, and  come  to  maturity  before  us,  they  are 
far  from  perfection,  and  we  are  almoft  as  near  to 
it  as  we  can  be.  The  glory  and  happinefs  of  pro- 
ducing a change  in  their  difpofitions  muft  be 
the  work  of  Englifn  America.  But  it  is  hecef- 
fary  that  it  fliould  take  fteps  conformable  to  this 
noble  defign,  and  aim,  by  jultice  and  laudable 
means,  to  form  a fet  of  people  fit  for  the  creation 
of  a Nev/  World.  This  is  what  hath  not  yet 
been  done. 

The  fécond  clafs  of  colonifts  was  formerly 
compofed  of  malefactors  which  the  mother-coun- 
try tranfported,  after  condemnation,  to  America, 
and  who  were  bound  to  a fervitude  of  feven  or 
fourteen  years  to  the  planters  who  had  purchafed 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frefli  crimes,  have 
at  length  been  univerfally  negleCted. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons, 
whom  the  impofiibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  New  World.  After  having  bought 
and  fold  the  Negro,  there  was  but  one  crime 
which  could  go  beyond  this,  this  was,  to  fell  one's 
çountryndan,  without  having  bought  him  j and  to 
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find  fome  perfon  who  would  buy  him  ; ac-  ^ 
cordingly  this  has  been  done.  Having  emb?»rked  u- 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  pallage,  thefe 
wretched  men  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain, 
who  fells  them  to  whom  he  chufes.  This  fort  of 
flavery  is  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time  j but  it 
can  never  exceed  eight  years.  If  among  thefe 
emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age,  their 
fervitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that  period, 
which  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and 
eighteen  for  the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contradted  for,  have  a 
right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  their 
mafter,  who  fcts  what  price  he  chufes  on  his  con- 
fent.  If  any  one  of  them  fhould  run  away,  and  be 
retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a week  for  each  day’s  abfence 
a month  for  every  week,  and  fix  months  for  one. 
The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ceive again  one  who  has  deferred  from  his  fervice, 
may  fell  him  to  whom  he  chufes,  buf  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firft  contradb.  Befides,  this 
fervice  doth  not  carry  any  ignominy  with  itj  and 
the  purchafer  does  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
JeflTen  the  (tain  received  by  this  kind  of  fale  and 
purchafe.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  con- 
tra^ed  perfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a free  citi- 
zen. With  his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the 
mafter  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for 
hufbandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice  this 
fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  ftrangers  who  go  over  to  America  un- 
der thefe  conditions,  would  neyer  go  on  board  a 
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fhip,  if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some 
artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  which  are  the  beft  peopled 
or  the  lead  happy.  There  they  fee  forth  with 
raptures  the  delights  of  the  New  World,  and'the 
fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  that  country.  Simple 
men,  feduced  by  thefc  magnificent  promifes, 
blindly  follow  thefe  infamous  brokers,  engaged 
in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who  deliver  them 
over  to  faclors  at  Amfierdam,  or  Rotterdam. 
Thefe,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  companie  s,  who  have 
undertaken  to  ftock  the  colonies  with  inhabitants, 
give  a gratuity  to  the  men  employed  in  this 
fervice.  Whole  families  are  fold,  without  their 
knowlege,  to  mafiers  at  a diftance,  who  impofe 
the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as  hunger  and 
neceffity  do  not  permit  the  fufFerers  to  give  a re- 
fufal.  America  acquires  it’s  fupplies  of  men  for 
hufbandry,  as  princes  do  tor  w'ar,  by  the 
fame  artifices;  but  with  a lefs  honelf,  and  per- 
haps, a more  inhuman  defign  ; for  who  knows 
the  number  of  thofe  who  die,  or  who  I'urvive 
their  expedat'ons  ! The  deception  is  perpetually 
carried  on  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fupprcfTing  all 
correfpondence  with  America,  which  might  un- 
veil a myftery  of  impofture  and  iniquity,  too  well 
difguifed  by  the  interelled  principles  which  gave 
rife  to  it. 

But,  in  a word,  there  would  not  be  fo  many 
dupes,  if  there  were  fewer  vi6tims.  It  is  the  op- 
preffion  of  government  which  makes  thefe  chime- 
rical ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity 
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of  the  people.  Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private  ’ 
affairs,  vagabonds,  or  contemptible  at  home,  have 
nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a foreign  climate,  and  eafi- 
]y  pnrfue  theprorpe61i  of  a better  lot.  The  means 
made  ufe  of  to  retain  them  in  a country,  where 
chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  only  calculated 
to  excite  in  them  a defire  to  quit  it.  It  is  vainly 
fuppofed  that  they  are  to  be  conHned  by  prohibi- 
tions, menaces,  and  punifhments:  thefe  do  but 
pjrg^fpcrate  them,  and  drive  them  to  delertion  by 
the  very  forbidding  of  it.  They  fltould  be  at- 
'tached  by  milder ^means,  and  by  future  expecta- 
tions ; whereas  they  are  imprifoned  and  bound: 
man,  born  free,  is  reftrained  from  attempting 
to  ejiift  in  .regions,  where  heaven  and  earth  offer 
him  an  afylum.  It  has  been  thought  better  to 
ftifle  iiim  in  his  cradle,  than  to  let  him  feek  for 
his  fubfiflence  in  Tome  favourable  climate.  It  is 
not  judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice 
of  his  burial-place.— Tyrants  in  policy  ! thefe 
are  the  effeCls  of  your  laws  ! People,  where  then 
are  your  rights  ? 

Is  it  then  become  neceffary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  their 
liberty  ? Muft  they  be  told,  that  by  a confpiracy 
of  the  moft  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  muft  de- 
prive even  defpair  itfelf  of  every  refource  ? For 
thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  been  fabricating,  in  the  fecret  recelfes  of  the 
cabinet,  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  whicn  the 
people  are  encompaffed  on  every  fide.  At  every 
pegociation  frefh  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo 
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artificially 'contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make? 
fiâtes  more  extenfive,  but  fubjefls  more  fubmif- 
five,  by  gradually  lubflituting  military  govern- 
ment to  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  laws 
and  'morality.  The  feveral  fovereigns  have 
all  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  ty- 
ranny by  their  conquefts,  or  by  their  lolTes. 
When  they  were  vidlorious  they  reigned  by  their 
armies  -,  when  humbled  by  defeat,  they  held  the 
command  by  the  mifery  of  their  pufillanimous 
fubje6lsj  if  they  were  either  competitors  or  ad- 
verfaries  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered 
into  league  or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the 
fervitude  of  their  people.  Whether  they  meant 
to  excite  war,  or  to  preferve  peace,  they  were 
certain  of  turning  to  the  advantage  of  their  au- 
thority, either  thé  aggrandifemeht,  or  the  humi- 
liation of  their  people.  If  they  ceded  a province, 
they  exhaufled  every  other,  that  they  might  either 
recover  it,  or  indemnify  themfelves  for  the  lofs. 
If  they  acquired  a new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they 
affected  out  of  it,  was  the  occafiomof  cruelty  and 
extortion  within.^  They  borrowed  one  of  another, 
by  turns,  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace 
or  of'  war,  that  might  concur  fometimes  to  fo- 
ment natural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometimes 
to  obliterate  the  chara6ler  of  the  nations  ; as  if 
there  had  been  a tacit  agreement  among  the 
rulers  to  fubject  the  nations,  one  by  means  of 
another,  to  the  defpotifm  they  had  conftantly 
■been  preparing  for  them.  Ye  people,  who  all 
groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  be  not  blinded  with 
refpedl  to  your  condition  -,  thofe  who  never  en- 
tertained 
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tertained  any  afFeftion  for  you,  are  come  now 
not  to  have  any  fear  for  you.  In  the  extremity 
of  wretchednefs  one  fingle  refqurce  remained  for 
you  ; that  of  efcape  and  emigration. — Even  that 
has  been  fliut  againft  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  re- 

ftore  to  one  another  deferters,  who,  for  the  moft 

part,  enlifted  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a 

right  to  efcape  j not  only  villains,  who,  ia 

reality,  ought  not  to  find  a refuge  anywhere; 

but  indifferently  all  their  fubjeéls,  whatever  may 

be  the  motive  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their 

« 

country. 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers,  w'ho  find  nei- 
ther fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries, 
after  they  have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
by  the  exaftions  of_finance  ; thus  ye  die  where  ye 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge 
but  in  the  grave.  All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of 
every  fpecies,  haraffed  by  monopolies,  who  are 
refufed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif- 
pofal,  unlefs  you  have  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling  : ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life 
in  the  workfhop,  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a 
privileged  faflor  : ye  whom  a court-mourning 
leaves  for  months  together  without  bread  or 
wages;  never  expefl  to  live  out  of  a country 
where  foldiers  and  guards  keep  you  imprifoned  ; 
go,  wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret.  If  ye 
venture  to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed 
and  loft  in  the  depth  of  a dungeon  ; if  ye  make 
your  efcape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond 
mountains  and  rivers  ; ye  will  be  fent  back,  or 

given 
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given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture j 
and  to  that  eternal  reftraint,  to  which  you  have 
been  condemned  fronn  your  birth.  Do  you  like- 
wife,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a free  fpirit, 
independent  of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to 
think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your 
minds  every  idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity  ! 
Applaud  every  incroachment  made  on  your  coun- 
try and  vour  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a 
profound  filence  in  the  recefles  of  oblcurity  and 
concealment.  All  ye  who  were  born  in  thofe 
barbarous  dates,  where  the  condition  for  the 
mutual  redoration  of  deferters  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a trea- 
ty i recoiled  the  infcription  Dante  has  engraven 
on  the  sate  of  his  infernal  region  : Voi  ch"  entrate^ 
lafciate  omai  ogni  fperanza  : You  who  enter  here, 
leave  behind  you  every  hope. 

What!  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining 
beyond  the  feas  ? Will  not  England  open  her 
colonies  to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer 
her  dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their 
own  country  ? What  occafion  has  die  for  that 
infamous  band  of  contrafted  daves,  deduced 
and  debauched  by  the  fhameful  means  employed 
by  every  date  to  increafe  their  armies  ? What 
need  has  die  of  thofe  beings  dill  more  miferable, 
of  whom  die  compofes  another  ciafs  of  her  in- 
habitants ? 

Yes,  by  an  antiquity,  the  more  diocking  as  it 
is  apparently  the  lels  necedary  ; the  northern  pro- 
vinces have  had  recourfe  to  the  traffic  and  davery 
of  the  Negroes.  It  will  not  be  difowned,  that 

they 
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they  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill-  ® 
treated,  and  lefs  overburthened  with  toil,  than  in  »— -> — 
the  illands.  The  laws  protecl  them  more  effec- 
tually, and  they  feldom  become  the  viôfims  of 
the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But 
Bill,  what  mufl  be  the  burthen  of  a man’s  life  who 
is  condemned  to  languilh  in  eternal  flavery  ? 

Some  humane  fectaries,  Chriftians  who  look  for 
virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions, 
have  often  been  defirous  of  reftoring  to  their 
flaves  that  liberty  for  which  they  cannot  receive 
any  adequate  compenfation  j but  they  have  been 
a long  time  witholden  by  a law,  which  di- 
rected that  an  affignment  of  a fufficiency  for 
fubfiflence,  fhould  be  made  to  thofe  who  were  fet 
at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuftom  of  be- 
ing waited  on  by  Oaves;  by  the  fondnefs  they 
have  for  power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervitude  ; and  by 
the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  the  flaves 
do  not  complain  of  a Bate,  which  is  by  time 
changed  into  nature  ; thefe  are  the  fophifms  of 
felf-love,  calculated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of 
confcience.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  not 
born  with  evil  difpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by 
choice  ; but  even  among  thofe  whom  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  juB  and  good,  there  are 
but  fevv  who  poflefs  a foul  fufBciently  difin- 
terefled,  courageous,  and  great,  to  do  any  good 
aflion,  if  they  muB  facnfice  fome  advantage 
for  it. 
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But  flilJ  the  quakers  have  lately  fet  an  example 
which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
religion  and  humanity.  In  one  of  their  afifem- 
blies,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  con- 
ceives himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy 

4 

fpirit,  has  a right  of  fpeaking  j one  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on 
this  occafion,  arofe  and  faid  : “ How  long  then 
fhall  we  have  two  confciences,  two  meafures, 
two  fcales  ! one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the 

\ 

ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equally  falfe  ? Is  it 
for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment, 
“ that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes  to  en- 
Have  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
fubjefts,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens  j while  for  this  century  paft,  we  have 
««  been  calmly  afling  the  part  of  tyrants,  by 
« keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men 
who  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  ? What 
have  thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom 
“ nature  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  for- 
midable,  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after 
through  ftorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away 
from  the  midll  of  their  burning  fands,  or  from 
“ their  dark  forefts  inhabited  by  tygers  ? What 
“ crime  have  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they 
“ fliould  be  tor’n  from  a country  which  fed  them 
without  toil,  and  that  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
” planted  by  us  to  a land  where  they  perifh  under 
“ the  labours  of  fervitude  ? Father  of  Heaven, 
what  family  haft  Thou  then  created,  in  which 
“ the  elder  born,  after  having  feized  on  the  pro- 
“ perty  of  their  brethren,  are  ftill  refolved  to 

“ compel 
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compel  them,  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the 
“ blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
“ that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed  ? Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render 
'^brutes  to  tyrannize  over  them  j in  whom  we 
extinguilhi  every  powet  of  the  foul,  to  load 
their  limbs. and  their  bodies  with  burthens;  in 
whom  we  efface  the  image  of  God,  and  the 
ftamp  of  manhood.  A race  mutilated  and 
difhonoured  aS  to  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  throughout  it’s  exiftence,  by  us  who  are 
Chriftians  and  Engliflimen  ! Englifhmen,  ye 
people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpedted  on 
the  feas,-  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the 
fame  inllant  ? No;  brethren!  it  is  time  we 
fhould  be  confident  with  ourfclves.  Let  us  fet 
free  thofe  miferable  vidims  of  our  pride  : Let 
us  reftore  the  Negroes  to  that  liberty,  which 
“ man  fhould  never  take  from  man.  May  all 
Chriftian  focieties  be  induced,  by  our  example,' 
“ to  repair  an  injuftice  authorifed  by  the  crimes 
and  plunders  of  two  centuries  1 May  men  too 
“ long  degraded,-  at  length  raife  to  Heaven  their 
“ arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes,  bathed 
“ in  tears  of  gratitude  ! Alas  ! thefc  unhappy 
**  mortals  have  hitherto  fhed  no  tears  but  thofe  of 
“ defpair  !” 

This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the 
fmall  number  of  flaves  who  belonged  to  the 
Quakers  were  fet  at  liberty.  If  the  fetters  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  were  not  broken  by  the 
other  colonifts  of  North  America,  yet  Pennfyl- 
vania.  New  Jerfey,  and  Virginia,  warmly  foli- 
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® xvni^  cited  that  this  infamous  traffic  of  men  fhould  be 
prohibited.  Every  colony  of  this  vaft  continent 
appeared  difpofed  to  follow  this  example  : but 
they  were  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  mo- 
ther-country to  it’s  delegates,  to  reject  every 
pfOpofal  tending  to  this  humane  projed'.  This 
cruel  prohibition  would  not  have  been  furprifing, 
if  it  had  come  from  thofe  countries  which  are  as 
deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by  the  ffiackles  of  vice, 
as  they  have  formerly  been  by  thofe  of  ignorance. 
When  a government,  both  facerdotal  and  mili- 
tary, has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions 
of  men,  under  it’s  yoke  3 when  man,  become  an 
impoftor,  has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude, 
that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppref- 
fing  the  earth,  there  is  no  ffiadow  of  libertv  left 
for  civilized  nations.  Why  fhould  they  not  take 
their  revenge  on  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 
But  I ffiall  never  comprehend  by  what  fatality 
that  legiflation,  which  is  the  mod:  happily 
.planned  of  any  that  hath  ever  exifted,  hath  been 
capable  of  preferring  the  intereft  of  a few  of  it’s 
merchants,  to  the  didates  of  nature,  of  reafon, 
and  of  virtue. 

The  population  of  North  America  confifts  of 
four  hundred  thoufand  Negroes,  and  of  two  mil- 
lions five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  white  people, 
if  the  calculations  of  congrefs  be  not  exaggerated. 
The  number  of  citizens  doubles  every  fifteen  or 
fixteen  years,  in  fome  of  thofe  provinces,  and 
every  eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  others.  So  ra- 
pid an  increafe  muft  have  two  fources  3 the  firfl; 
is  that  a number  of  Iriffimen,  Jews,  Frenchmen, 
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Switzers,  Palatines,  Moravians,  and  Saltzbnrgh- 
ers,  after  having  been  wor’n  out  with  the  po- 
litical and  religious  troubles  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  thefe  diftant  climates.  The  fé- 
cond foiirce  of  that  amazing  increàfe  arifes  from 
the  climate  itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience 
has  Ihew’n  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their 
numbers  every  five-and-twenty  years.  The  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philo- 
fopher,  increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriages  ; and  that  number  increafes 
as  the  means  of  fubfifting  a family  are  rendered 
more  eafy.  In  a country  where  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  abound,  more  people  marry  early.  In  a 
fociety,  whofe  profperity  is  a mark  of  it’s  anti- 
quity, the  rich,  alarmed  at  the  expences  which 
female  luxury  brings  along  with  it,  engage  as 
late  as  poffible  in  a ftate,  which  is  difficult  to 
enter  into,  and  expenfive  to  maintain  j and  the 
perfons,  who  have  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in 
a celibacy  which  difturbs  the  married  ftate.  The 
mafters  have  but  few  children,  the  fervants  have 
none  at  allj  and  the  artifans  are  afraid  of  having 
any.  This  circumftance  is  fo  evident,  efpecially 
in  great  towns,  that  the  population  in  them  is  not 
kept  up  to  it’s  ufual  ftandard,  and  that  we  con- 
ftantly  find  there  a greater  number  of  deaths  than 
births.  Happily  for  us  this  decreafe  has  not  yet 
penetrated  into  the  country,  where  the  conftant 
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praflice  of  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns, 
gives  a little  more  fcope  for  population.  But 
the  lands  being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at 
the  higheft  rare,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  are  in 
pofieflion  of  it.  Competition,  which  arifes  from 
the  multitude  of  workmen,  lowers  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  profit  takes  away  the 
defire  and  the  hope  of,  as  well  as  the  abilities  re- 
quifite  for,  increafe  by  marriage.  Such  is  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  Traéls  of  land,  wade  and 
uncultivated,  are  either  given  away,  or  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a price,  that  a man  of 
the  lead  turn  for  labour,  is  furnifhed  in  a Ihort 
time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  fufficient  to 
rear  a numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  pode- 
rity  for  a confiderable  time.  The  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  the  New  World,  marry  in  greater 
numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time  of  life,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where  one  hundred 
enter  into  the  married  date  in  Europe,  there  are 
two  hundred  in  America;  and  if  we  reckon  four 
children  to  each  marriage  in  our  climates,  we 
diould  allow,  at  lead,  eight  in  the  New  Hemi- 
fphere.  If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by  their 
produce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two 
•centuries.  North  America  will  arrive  at  an  im- 
menfe  degree  of  population,  unlefs  it’s  natural 
. progrefs  diould  be  impeded  by  obdacles  which  ic 
Vs  not  podlble  to  forefee.- 
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It  is  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robuft 
men,  of  a ftature  above  the  common  fize.  Thefe 
Creoles  come  to  their  full  growth  fooner,  than  the 
Europeans,  but  do  not  live  fo  long.  The  inha- 
bitants are  fupplied  with  great  plenty  of  every 
thing  requifite  for  food,  by  the  low  price  of  meat, 
fifb,  grain,  game,  fruits,  cyder,  and  vegetables. 
Clothing  is  not  fo  eafily  procured,  that  being 
ftill  very  dear,  whether  it  be  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, or  made  in  the  country.  Manners  are  in 
the  ftate  they  fhould  be  among  young  colonies, 
and  people  given  to  cultivation,  who  are  not  yet 
polilhed  nor  corrupted  by  refiding  in  great  cities. 
Throughout  the  families  in  general,  there  reigns 
ceconomy,  neatnefs,  and  regularity.  Gallantry 
and  gaming,  the  paffions  of  indolent  opulence, 
feldom  interrupt  that  happy  tranquillity.  The 
female  fex  are  ftill  what  they  fhould  be,  gentle, 
modeft,  compaflionate,  and  ufeful  -,  they  are 
in  pofleftion  of  thofe  virtues  which  perpetuate 
the  empire  of  their  charms.  The  men  are  en- 
gaged in  their  firft  occupations,  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  their  plantations,  which  will  be 
the  fupport  of  their  pofterity.  One  general  fen- 
timent  of  benevolence  unites  every  family.  No- 
thing contributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  a cer- 
tain equality  of  dation,  a fecurity  that  arifes 
from  property,  hope,  and  a general  facility  of  in- 
creafiny:  it;  in  a word,  nothing  contributes  to  it 
fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which 
all  men  live,  with  refpeft  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  neceflity  of  focial  connections  for  the  purpofes 
gf  their  pleafures.  Inftead  of  luxury,  which 
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® brings  mifery  in  it’s'train,  infield  of  this  afflicting 

t— -V — and  fflocking  coniraft,  an  univerfal  cafe^  wifely 
dealt  out  in  the  original  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
has  by  the  influence  of  induftry  given  rife  in. every 
breaft  to  the  mutual  defire  of  pleafingi  a defire, 
.without  doubt,  more  fatisfadlory  than  the  fecret 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infe- 
parable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and 
condition.  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfadtion, 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  ftate  of  mutual  dif- 
tance  which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivallliip  which  borders  on  hatred.  They  come 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties  -,  in  fliort,  it 
is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a rural  life 
as  was  the  original  deftination  of  mankind,  bell 
fuited  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies  : 
probably  they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confiftent 
with  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  do  nor, 
indeed,  find  there  thofe  graces,  thofe  talents, 
thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expence 
of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of  the 
foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  melancholy 
which  fo  naturally  follow  the  difguft  arifing  from 
fenfual  enjoyment;  but  there  are. the  pleafures  of 
domeftic  life,  the  mutual  attachments  of  parents 
and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  paffion  fq 
pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  çhat  can  tafte  it, 
and  defpife  all  other  gratifications,  This  is  the 
enchanting  prolpedl  exhibited  throughout  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia, even  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  that  men  are 
enabled  to  continue  to  love  during  their  whole 
life  what  was  the  objedt  of  their  firff  affedlion, 

that 
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that  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely 
lofe  their  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  circumftance  wanting  to  the 
happinefs  of  Britifli  America,  it  is  that  of  form- 
ing one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  found 
fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  origi- 
nating from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Thefe  colonies,  in  whatever  Ipot  chance  or  dif- 
cernment  may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve, 
with  a prejudice  not  to  be  wor’n  out,  their  mo- 
ther-tongue, the  partialities  and  the  culloms  of 
their  own  country.  Separate  fchools  and  churches 
hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hofpitable  peo- 
ple, who  afforded  them  a place  of  refuge.  Still 
more  eftranged  from  this  people  by  worlbip,  by 
manners,  and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they  har- 
bour feeds  of  diffentiun  that  may  one  day  prove 
the  ruin  and  total  overthrow  of  the  colonies. 
The  only  prefervative  againfl  this  difader  depends 
entirely  on  the  conduct  of  the  governments  they 
belong  to. 

By  governments  mud  not  be  underdood  thofe 
drange  conditutions  of  Europe,  which  are  an  ab. 
furd  mixture  of  lacred  aad  profane  lavys.  Englifh 
America  was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  adniit 
any  ecclefiadical  power  : being  from  the  begins 
ning  inhabited  by  Pred)yterians,  die  rejected  with 
horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of 
it.  All  affairs  which  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe  are  determined  by  the  ecclefiadical  courts, 
are  here  brought  before  the  civil  magiltr^te,  or  the 
national  affemblies.  The  attempts  m^de  by  the 
rnembers  of  the  Englilh  church  to  edablifii  their 
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hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithftanding  the  fupport  given  them  by 
the  mother-country  : but  ftill  they  are  equally 
cpncerned  in  the  adminiftration  as  well  as  thofe  of 
other  feds.  None  but  Catholics  have  been  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  their  refufing  thofe  oaths 
which  the  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  require. 
In  this  view  American  government  has  deferved 
the  greateft  commendation  j but  in  other  refpeds, 
it  is  not  fo  well  regulated. 

Policy,  in  it’s  aim  and  principal  objed,  re- 
fembles  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  fhould  be  in  feveral  re- 
fpeds  fimilar  to  each  other.  Savage  people,  firfl: 
united  in  fociety,  require,  as  much  as  children, 
to  be  fometimes  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and 
fometimes  reftrained  by  compulfion.  For  want 
of  experience,  which  alone  forms  our  reafon,  as 
thefe  favages  are  incapable  of  governing  them- 
felves  in  the  feveral  changes  of  things  and  the  va- 
rious concerns  that  belong  to  a rifing  fociety,  the 
government  that  conduds  them  fiiould  itfclf  be 
enlightened,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years 
of  maturity.  Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  are 
naturally  fubjed  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  def- 
potic  power,  till  in  the  advanced  hate  of  fo- 
ciety their  interefts  teach  them  to  conned  them- 
felves, 

CiviLizEp  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or 
lefs  advanced,  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
but  from  the  condud  of  their  early  education,  as 
foon  as  they  become  fenfible  of  their  own  flrength, 
and  right,  require  to  be  managed  and  even  at- 
tended 
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jtcnded  to  by  their  governors.  A fon  well  edu-  book 
Gated  Ihould  engage  in  no  undertaking  without  * 

confulting  his  father:  a prince,  on  the  contrary^ 
fhould  make  no  regulations  without  confulting 
his  people;  further,  the  fon,  in  refolutions  where 
he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequently 


hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefsj  in  all 
that  a prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  bis  people 
is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a 
nation  that  thinks  and  fpeaks,  is  the  rule  of  the 
government:  and  the  prince  Ihould  never  thwart 
that  opinion  without  public  reafons,  nor  oppofe 
it  without  having  firft  convinced  the  people  of 
their  error.  Government  is  to  model  all  it’s 
forms  according  to  public  opinion:  this,  it  is 
well  know’n,  varies  with  manners,  habits,  and 
information.  So  that  one  prince  may,  without 
finding  the  leaft  refiftance,  do  an  ad  of  authority, 
not  to  be  revived  by  his  fucceffor,  without  ex- 
citing the  public  indignation.  From  whence 
does  this  difference  arife  ? The  firft  cannot  have 
thwarted  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung  up  in 
his  time,  but  the  latter  may  have  openly  coun- 
teraded  it  a century  after.  The  firft,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  may,  without  the  know- 
lege  of  the  public,  have  taken  a ftep,  the  violence 
of  which  he  may  have  foftened  or  made  amends 
for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  government;  the 
other  (hall,  pérhaps,  have  increafed  the  public 
calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  ads  of  wilful  authority, 
as  m,ay  perpetuate  it’s  firft  abufes.  Public  re- 
monftranceis  generally  the  refult  of  opinion;  and 
^he  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of  government  : 
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and  becaufe  the  public  opinion  governs  man- 
kindj  kings,  for  this  reaibn,  become  the  rulers 
of  men.  Govergments  then,  as  well  as  opinions, 
ought  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfe6lion.  But 
what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlight- 
ened people  ? It  is  the  permanent  intereft  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  fa>fety  and  advantage  of  the  nation. 
This  intereft  is  modified  by  the  turn  of  events  and 
fituationsj  public  opinion  and  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment follow  thele  feveral  modifications.  This 
is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  efta- 
blifhed  by  theEnglifti,  who  are  rational  and  free, 
ihroughout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova-Scotia,  of  one  of  the 
provinces  in  New  England»  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
is  ftyled  royal  ; becaufe  the  king  of  England  is 
there  invefted  with  the  fupreme  authority.  Re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  form  a houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  in  the  i-gother-country  : a feled  council, 
approved  by  the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  reprefents  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  maintains  that  reprefentation  by  the 
fortune  and  rank  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  per- 
fons  in  the  country,  who  are  members  of  it.  A 
governor  convenes,  prorogues,  and  diflblves  their 
aflemblies  j gives  or  refufes  aflent  to  their  deli- 
berations, which  receive  from  his  approbation  the 
force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are 
tranfmitted,  has  rejedted  them. 

The  fécond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  know’n  by  the  name  of 
proprietary  government.  When  the  Englilh  fitft 
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fettled  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  a -rapacious  and 
aélive  court-favourite  eafily  obtained  in  thofe 
waltes,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a pro- 
perty and  authority  without  bounds.  A bow  and 
a few  (kins,  the  only  homage  exacted  by  the 
crown,  purchafed  for  a man  in  power  the  right  of 
fovereignty,  or  of  governing  at  pleafure  in  an  un- 
know’n  country  : fuch  was  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  pre- 
fent,  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania  are  the  only 
provinces  under  this  fingular  form  of  government, 
or  rather  this  lingular  foundation  of  fovereignty, 
Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  only  by  receiving  it’s  governor  fronn 
the  family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  nomination  is 
to  be  approved  by  the  king.  In  Pennfylvania, 
the  governor  named  by  the  proprietary  family, 
and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by 
a council,  which  gives  a kind  of  fuperiority,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons,  in 
whom  is  naturally  veiled  all  authority. 

A THIRD  form,  ftyled  by  the  Englilh  Charter 
government,  feems  more  calculated  to  produce 
harmony  in  the  conftitution.  At  prefent  this  fub- 
fifts  only  in  Connedicut  and  Rhode-Iftand  } but 
it  was  formerly  extended  to  all  the  provinces  in 
New  England.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a mere 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  themfelves  eled 
and  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make  whatever 
laws  they  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  the  alfent  of  the  king,  or  his  having  any 
right  to  annul  them. 


At 
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At  length  the  conquefl:  of  Canada,  joined  to 
the  acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a form 
of  legiflation  hitherto  unknow’n  throughout  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have 
been  put  or  left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Without  any 
right  to  aifemble  in  a national  body,  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  or- 
der of  government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work 
of  the  mother-country.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a reafonable,  uniform,  and  regular  legif- 
lation. It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies, 
that  have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  con- 
ftitutions,  ' It  is  not  the  province  of  men, 
who  are  caft  by  chance  upon  a defert  coaft,  to 
confiitute  legiflation. 

All  legiflation,  in  it’s  nature,  fliould  aim  at 
the  happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which 
it  is  to  attain  this  great  end,  depend  entirely  on 
it’s  natural  qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fky  and  the  foil,  are  the  firfl;  rule  for  the  legifla- 
tor.  His  refources  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In 
the  firfl:  inftance,  the  local  pofition  fliould  be  con- 
fulted.  A number  of  people  throw’n  on  a mari- 
time coaft,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  the  fea  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  to  people  that 
defert  coaft.  If  the  new  colony  be  led  by  the 
courfe  of  fome  large  river  far  within  land,  a legif- 
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lator  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
foil,  and  the  degree  of  it’s  fertility,  as  well  as  to 
the  connections  the  colony  will  have  either  at 
home  or  abroad  by  the  traffic  of  commodities 
mofl  conducive  to  it’s  profperity. 

But  the  wifdom  of  legiflation  will  chiefly  ap- 
pear in  the  diftribution  of  property.  It  is  a gene- 
ral rule,  which  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  when' 
a colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  land  be  given  to 
every  perfon  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a fa- 
mily ; more  fliould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
abilities  to  make  the  necelTary  advances  towards 
improvement  j and  fome  Ihould  be  referved  for 
pofterity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with  which  the 
colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firfl:  objeCt  of  a rifing  colony  is  fubfiftence 
and  population  : the  next  is  the  profperity  likely 
to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occa- 
fions  of  war,  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive  j to 
turn  induftry  towards  thofe  objefts  which  are 
mofl:  advantageous  i not  to  form  connexions 
around  them,  except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  (lability  which  the 
colony  acquires  by  the  numbers  of  it’s  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  nature  of  it’s  refources  j to  intro- 
duce, above  all  things,  a partial  and  local  fpirit 
in  a nation  which  is  going  to  be  eftabliffied,  a 
fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without  j to 
refer  every  inftitution  to  a diftant  but  fixed  point  ; 
and  to  make  every  occafional  law  fubfervient  to 
the  fettled  regulation  which  alone  is  to  effeX  an 
increafe  of  numbers,  and  to  give  ftability  to  the 
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fettlement  : thefe  circumftances  makê  no  more 
than  a fl^etch  of  a legiflation. 

The  moral  fyflem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  3 a large  field  for  population  is 
at  firft  to  be  laid  open  by  facilitating  marriage, 
which  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence.  Sandity  of  manners  Ihould  be  eftablifh- 
ed  by  opinion.  In  a barbarous  ifland,  which  is  to 
be  ftocked  with  children,  no  more  would  be  ne- 
cefiary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of  truth  to  un- 
fold themfelves  with  the  natural  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon.  By  proper  precautions  againfl;  thofe  idle 
fears  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  the  errors  of 
luperftition  fhould  be  removed,  till  that  period 
when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  paffions,  fortu- 
nately uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diffipates 
every  phantom.  But  when  people,  already  ad- 
vanced in  life,  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a new  coun- 
try, the  ability  of  legiflation  confifts  in  removing 
every  injurious  opinion  or  habit  which  may  be 
cured  or  corre6led.  If  we  wifli  that  thefe  fhould 
not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  we  fhould  attend 
to  the  fécond  generation,  by  inftituting  a general 
and  public  education  of  the  children.  A prince  or 
legiflator  fhould  never  found  a colony,  without 
previoufly  fending  thither  fome  proper  perfons  for 
the  educatio'n  of  youth  ; that  is,  fome  governors 
rather  than  teachers  ; for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to' 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them  from 
evil.  Good  education  is  ineffedual,  when  the 
people  are  already  corrupted.  The  feeds  of  mo*» 
rality  and  virtue,  fow’n  in  the  infant  ftate  of  a ge- 
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neration  already  vitiated,  are  annihilated  in  the 
early  ftages  of  manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the 
contagion  of  fuch  vices  as  have  already  become 
habitual  in  fociety.  The  bert:  educated  young 
men  cannot  come  into  the  world  without  making 
engagements,  and  forming  connedions,  which 
will  wholly  influence  them  during  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  If  they  marry,  follow  any  profef- 
fion,  or  purfuit,  they  find  the  feeds  of  evil  and 
corruption  rooted  in  every  condition  ; a condud 
entirely  oppofiie  to  their  principles  j example  and 
difcourfe  which  difconcerts  and  combats  their  beft 
refolutions. 

But  in  a rlfing  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firfl: 
generation  may  be  correded  by  the  manners  of  the 
fucceeding  one.  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared 
for  virtue  by  labour.  The  necelTities  of  life  re- 
move all  vices  proceeding  from  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  overflowing  of  it’s  population  hath  a 
natural  tendency  towards  the  mother-country, 
where  luxury  continually  invites  and  feduces  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  A legiflator,  who  in»- 
tends  to  refine  the  conflitution  and  manners  of 
a colony,  will  meet  with  every  afliftahce  he  can 
require.  If  he  be  only  poflefled  of  abilities  and 
virtue,  the  lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  ma- 
nage, will  fuggefl:  to  his  mind  a plan  of  fo- 
ciety, that  a writer  can  only  màrk  out  in  a vague 
manner,  liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypo- 
thefes  that  are  varied  and  complicated  by  an  infi- 
nity of  circumftances  too  difiicult  to  be  forcieen 
and  combined. 

But 
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But  the  chief  bafis  of  a fociety  for  cultivationt 
or  commerce,  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good 
and  evil,  natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the 
focial  ftate.  Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  in- 
to two  irreconcileable  parties.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  men  of  property  and  the  hirelings  ; that 
ÎS  to  fay,  mailers  and  Haves,  form  two  clafles  of 
citizens,  unfortunately^  in  oppofition  to  one  ano- 
ther. In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wilhed 
by  fophiftry  to  cftablilh  a treaty  of  peace  between 
thefe  two  ftates;  The  rich  on  all  occafions  arc 
difpofed  to  obtain  a great  deal  from  the  poor  at 
little  expence  ; and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  to 
fet  too  high  a value  on  their  labour  : while  the 
rich  man  mull  always  give  the  law  in  this  too  un- 
equal bargain.  Hence  arifes  the  fyftem  of  coun- 
terpoife  eftablilhed  in  fo  many  countries.  The 
people  have  not  wifhed  to  attack  property  which 
they  cdnfidered  as  facred>  but  they  have  made  at- 
tempts to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  it’s  natural  ten- 
dency to  univerfal  power.  Thefe  counterpoifes 
have  almoft  always  been  ill-applied,  as  they  were 
but  a feeble  remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in 
fociety.  It  is  then  to  the  repartition  of  lands 
that  a legiflator  will  turn  his  principal  attention. 
The  more  wifely  that  diftribution  fhall  be  ma- 
naged, the  more  fimple,  uniform,  and  exa(fl  will 
be  thofelaws  of  the  country  which  chiefly  conduce 
to  the  prefer vation  df  property; 

The  Englifh  colonies  partake,  in  this  refpedl, 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conftr- 
tntion  of  the  mother- country.  As  it’s  prefent  go- 
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Gemment  is  but  a reformation  of  that  feudal  fyf-  ® xvm^ 
tern  which  had  opprefled  all  Europe,  it  (till  re- 
tains  many  ufages,  which  being  otiginally  nothing 
more  than  abufes  of  fervitude,  are  ftill  mote  fen- 
fibly  felt  by  their  contrail  with  the  liberty  which 
the  people  have  recovered.  It  has,  therefore,' 
been  found  necelTary  to  join  the  laws  which  left 
rnahy  rights  to  the  nobility,  to  thofe  w^hich  mo- 
dify, lelTen,  abrogate,  or  foften  the  feudal  rights; 

Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original 
law;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one  funda- 
mental ; fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  old.  Hence  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  world  a code  fo  diffufe,  fo  perplexed, 
as  that  of  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The 
wifelt  men  of  that  enlightened  nation  have  often 
exclaimed  againft  this  diforder.  They  have  either 
not  been  bear’d,  or  the  changes  which  have  been 
produced  by  their  remonllranccs  have  only  ferved 
to  increafe  the  confufion.  ’ 

By  their  dependence,  and  their  ignofance,  the 
colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and 
ill-digefted  code,  the  burden  of  which  opprefled 
their  ancellors  : they  have  added  to  that  ôbfcurè 
heap  of  materials  by  every  nevy  law  that  the  times, 
manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From  this 
mixture  has  refulted  a chaos  the  mofl:  difficult  to 
put  in  order  5 a collection  of  contradiflions  that 
require  much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately 
there  fprang  up  a numerous  body  of  lawyers,  to 
prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe  new 
fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they 
have  acquired  in  a fiiort  time,  have  brought  into 
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lubjeftion  to  their  rapaciofnefs  the  valuable  clafs 
of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in 
all  the  arcs  and  labours  moft  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  every  fociety,  but  almoft  fingularly  effen- 
tial  to  a rifing  community.  To  the  fevere  evil  of 
chicane,  which  has  fixed  itfelf  on  the  branches,  in 
order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that  of 
finance,  which  deftroys  the  heart  and  the  root  of 
the  tree. 

Int  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore 
the  fame  value  as  in  the  mother-country.  The 
fcarcity  of  it  foon  occafioned  a rife  of  one-third. 
That  inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by  the 
abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  from  the  Spanifti 
colonies  ; becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  tranfmit  that 
into  England  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandife 
wanted  from  thence.  This  was  a gulph  that  ab- 
forbed  the  circulation  in  the  colonies.  It  was, 
however,  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a mode  of  ex- 
change Î and  every  province,  except  Virginia, 
fought  for  it  in  the  creation  of  a paper  currency. 

The  general  government  made  at  firfi;  but  a 
moderate  ufe  of  this  expedient  j but  the  difpittes 
with  the  favages  increafing,  as  well  as  the  wars 
acainft  Canada,  occafioned  men  of  an  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  to  form  complicated  and  extenfive 
projets  j and  the  management  of  the  public  trea- 
fury  was  intrufted  to  rapacious  or  unlkilful  hands. 
This  refource  was  then  more  freely  employed 
than  was  proper.  In  vain  were  taxes  levied  at 
firft,  in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  paper, 
and  to  take  up  the  paper  itfelf  at  a ftipulated  pe- 
riod. New  debts  were  contracted  to  fatisfy  frefh 
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wants,  and  engagements  were  generally  carried  book 
beyond  all  excels.  In  Pennfyivania . alone,  the 
paper  currency  of  the  ftate’  preferved  unremit- 
tingly it’s  entire  value.  The  credit  of  it  was 
fhaken  in  two  or  three  other  colonies,  though 
it  was  not  entirely  lofl:.  But  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas,  and  in  the  four  provinces  which  conftitute 
what  is  commonly  called  New  England,  it  fell 
into  fuch  difcredit  from  the  multiplicity  of  it, 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  circulated  at  any  rate.. 
Maflachufet’s  Bay,  which  had  conquered  Cape 
Breton  from  the  French,  received  from  the  mo- 
ther-country 4,050,000  livres  * of  indemnifica- 
tion. With  this  lum  they  paid  off  twelve  times 
the  value  in  their  paper,  and  thofe  who  received 
the  money  thought  they  had  made  a very  good 
bargain.  The  parliament,  aware  of  this  mifchief,  ' 
made  fome  attempts  to  remedy  it}  but  their 
meafures  were  only  very  imperfedly  fuccefsful.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a more  effedual  fiep, 
than  any  of  thofe  which  had  been  invented  by  either 
a good  or  bad  policy,  to  have  broken  the  fetters 
with  which  the  internal  induftry,  and  the  exter- 
nal commerce,  of  fo  many  great  fettlements  were 
Ihackled. 

The  firfl:  colonifts  who  peopled  North  Arne-  R egulation» 
rica  applied  themfelves  folely  to  agriculture.'  They  tL''inte'înai 
foon  perceived  that  their  exports  did  not  enable  |hl“,xtLn"ai 
them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and  they  there- 
fore  found  themfelves  in  a manner  compelled  to  rica  had 
fet  up  fome  rude  manufadures.  The  interefts  of  jeOed. 
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BOOK  tîie  mother-country  feerned  to  be  affedted  by  th\i 
innovation  ; which  Was  made  a matter  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  difcufifed  wifh  all  the  at- 
tention it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold- 
enough  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They 
urged,  tha:t  as  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  did  not  em- 
ploy men  all  the  year,  it  was  tyranny  to  oblige 
them  to  wafte  in  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land 
did  not  reqùire  ï that  as  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture and  hunting  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  wants,  the  preventing  them  frotfl 
providing  againft  them  by  a new  fpecies  of  in- 
duflry,  was  in  fa6l  reducing  them  to  the  greateft 
dillrefs  : in  a word,  that  the  prohibition  of  manu- 
fadlures  only  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  all 
provifions  in  a riTing  flate,  to  leffen,  or,  perhaps, 
flop  the  fale  of  them,  and  to  deter  füch  perfon^ 
as  might  intend  to  fettle  in  it. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  bé 
controverted  : they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manu- 
fadture  their  own  cloaths  Chemfelves,  but  with 
fuch  reftriftions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice 
regretted,  what  an  appearance  of  juftice  could  not 
but  allow.  All  communication  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  on  this  account  was  feverely 
prohibited.  They  were  forbidden,  under  thé 
heavieft  penalties,  to  trafiic  with  each  other  for 
wool  of  any  fort,  raw  or  manufadured.  " How- 
ever, fome  manufadurers  of  hats  ventured  to 
break  through  thefe/Teftriftions.  Tô  put  a (fop 
to  what  was  termed  a heinous  diforderly  prac- 
tice, the  parliament  had  recourfe  to  the  mean 
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and  cruel  expedient  of  law.  A workman  was  not 
at  liberty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  till  after  feven 
years  apprenticefhip  ; a mafter  was  not  allowed  to 
have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a time,  nor 
to  employ  any  flavc  in  his  work-fhop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  men"^ 
hands  the  inftruments  of  their  own  independence, 
were  laid  under  rellridions  ftill  more  fevere.  Jt 
was  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough 
pieces,  any  where  but  to  the  mother-country. 
Without  being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  if, 
or  machines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or  an- 
vils to  falliion  it,  they  had  ftill  lefs  liberty  of  con- 
verting it  into  fteel. 

Importation  was  fubjeded  to  ftill  further  re- 
ftraints.  All  foreign  veflels,  unlefs  in  evident  dif- 
trefs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Even  Englilh  veflels  were  not 
admitted  there,  unlefs  they  came  immediately 
from  fome  port  of  the  country.  The  ftiips  of  the 
colonics  going  to  Europe,  were  to  bring  back 
no  mercliandife  but  from  the  mother-country. 
Every  thing  was  included  in  this  prolcription,  ex.- 
cept  wine  from  the  Macleiras,  the  Azores,  an4 
the  Canaries,  and  fait  for  the  fiflieries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate 
in  England:  but  important  reafons  determined 
the  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme 
feveriiy.  The  colonifts  were  allowed  to  carry 
directly  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  grain,  meal, 
rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait  fifh,  planks,  and  tim- 
ber. All  other  produdtions  were  referved  for 
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the  mother-country.  Even  Ireland,  which  af- 
forded an  ad/antageous  marc  for  corn,  flax,  and 
pipe-ftaves,  has  been  fliuc  againfl:  them  by  an  a6t 
of  parliament. 

The  parliament,  which  reprefents  the  nation, 
alTumed  the  right  of  diredting  commerce -in  it’s 
whole  extent  throughout  the  Britifli  dominions.  It 
is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the 
connedlions  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a communication,  an  advan- 
tageous reciprocal  re-aâiion  between  the  fcattered 
parts  of  an  immenfe  empire.  There  fliould,  in 
fact,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de- 
termine finally  upon  the  concerns  that  may  be 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  alTume  fuch  an  important  power.  But  it 
ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  of  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim, 
efpecially  in  a ftate  where  all  the  powers  are 
f(  rmed  and  directed  for  the  prefervation  of  na- 
tional liberty. 

That  principle  of  impartiality  was  unattended 
to,  which  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  ftate  of  in- 
dependence among  the  feveral  members  of  a free 
government;  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother-country  all  their  produ6tions, 
even  thofe  which  were  not  for  their  own  con- 
fumption  ; when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from 
the  mother-country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading  the 
Tales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans  with  unne- 
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ceflary  and  ruinous  charges,  has  neccffarily  lef-  ^xvui.^ 
lened  their  induftry,  and  confequently  dimlnilhed  w / 
their  profits  j aod  it  has  been  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  enriching  a few  merchants,  or  fome  faftors  at 
home,  that  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  Eng- 
land for  the  proteftion  they  received  from  her, 
was  only  a preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  Ihe  fhould 
confume;  and  a preference  in  the  purchafe  and  in 
the  exportation  of  all  iuch  merchandife  as  came 
from  her  hands  : fo  far  all  fubmifilon  was  a return 
of  gratitude  : beyond  it  all  obligation  was  vio- 
lence. 

Thus  it  is  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con- 
traband trade.  Tranfgrefiion  is  the  firfl:  effeft 
produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it 
frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that 
fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in- 
terefl;  of  their  iettlements,  to  all  reafon  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  exprefs  intentions  of  law.  In 
vain  has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public 
writings,  that  the  fubjedt  who  pays  duty  is  op- 
prefled  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it  j and  that  the 
fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap- 
pointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  frefh  penalties  inflidted  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  them.  The  voice  of  interefl:,  reafon, 
and  equity  has  prevailed  over  all  the  numberlefs 
clamours  and  various  attempts  of  finance.  Fo- 
reign importations  fmuggled  into  North  Ame- 
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rica,  amount  to  one-third  of  thofe  which  pa’/ 
duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  reftrained 
within  proper  limits,  would  have  put  a flop  to 
the  prohibited  engagements  of  which  fo  much 
complaint  had  been  made.  Then  the  colonies 
Y/ould  have  arrived  to  a (late  of  affiuence,  which 
would  have  er]abled  them  to  difcharge  a load  ol 
debt  due  to  the  mother-country,  amounting  to. 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  livres*.  They  would  then  have  draw’n. 
from  thence  annually  goods  to  the  amount  of  forty- 
five  millions  of  livrestj  thefum  to  which  their  v/ant^ 
had  been  raifed  in  the  moft  fuccefsful  periods. 
But  inftead  of  having  their  deftiny  alleviated, 
as  they  werp  incefiantly  demanding,  thefe  great 
fettlements  faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a tax. 

Enpland  had  juft  emerged  from  a long  and 
bloody  war,  during  which  her  fleets  had  been 
victorious  in  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  had 
enlarged  her  dominions,  already  too  extenfive^ 
with  an  immenfe  acquifition  of  territory  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  This  fplendour  might 
perhaps  externally  dazzle  the  nations  s but  tlie 
country  was  continually  obliged  to  lament  it’s  ac- 
quifitions  and  it’s  triumphs.  Opprefled  with  a 
load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3,330,000,000  of 
livres  J,  that  coft  her  an  intereft  of  111,577,490 
livres  |1  a year  ; fiie  vvas  fcarce  able  to  lupporç 

* From  5,000,000!.  to  5,/^  16,666).  J3S.  ad. 
t 1,87^000).  I 138,750,000!. 
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tbe  necefTary  expences  of  the  ftate,  with  a reve- 
nue of  130,000,000  of  livres*;  and  that  revenue 
was  fo  far  from  increafing,  that  it  was  not  even 
certain  it  would  continue. 

The  lands  were  changed  with  a heavier  tax 
than  had  ever  been  impofed  in  time  of  peace.  New 
duties  w'ere  laid  on  houfes  and  windows  ; and  the 
controul  of  the  ads  was  oppreflive  on  all  kinds  of 
property.  Wine,  plate,  cards,  dice,  and  every 
thing  which  was  confidered  as  an  objed  of  luxury 
or  ainufcment,  paid  more  than  it  could  h^ve 
been  thought  polTible.  To  compenfate  for  the 
facrifice  which  had  been  made  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  citizenSj  by  prohibiting  fpiritupus  li- 
quors, duties  were  laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of 
the  common  people,  on  malt,  cyder,  and  beer. 
The  ports  dirpatched  nothing  for  foreign  king- 
doms, and  received  nothing  from  them,  but  what 
was  loaded  with  duties,  both  of  export  and  im- 
port. Materials  and  workmanlhip  had  fo  prodi- 
gioufly  rifen  in  price  in  Great  Britain,  that  her 
merchants  were  fupplarjted  even  in  the  countries 
yvhere  they  had  not  till  then  met  with  any  com- 
petitors. Tlie  commercial  profits  of  England 
with  every  part  of  the  world^  did  not  amount  an-  - 
nually  to  more  than  ^6,coo,ooo  livres  t > of 
this  balance  35,000,000  livres  11  were  to  be  de- 
ducted, to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  fums  wfich  fo- 
reigners had  placed  in  the  public  funds. 

The  fpringsof  the  State  were  all  {trained.  Thp 
mufcles  of  the  body  politic  being  in  a ftate  of  ex- 
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treine  tcnfion,  were  in  fome  meafure  throw’n  one 
of  their  place.  The  crifis  was  a violent  one.  The 
people  fhould  have  been  allowed  time  to  recover. 
They  could  not  be  cafed  by  a diminution  of  ex- 
pences  j for  thofe  made  by  government  were  ne- 
ceffary,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
conquefts,  purchafed  at  the  price  of  fo  mtich 
blood  and  treafure,  or  to  reftrain  the  refentment. 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  irritated  by  the  humi- 
liations of  the  late  war,  and  the  facrifices  of  the 
late  peace.  As  other  means  did  not  occur,  which 
might  fecure  the  prefent,  as  well  as  future  pro- 
fpericy  of  the  nation,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
Gall  in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother- 
country.  Thefe  views  were  prudent  and  juft. 

The  members  of  a confederate  body  muft  all 
of  them  contribute  to  it’s  defence  and  it’s  fplen- 
dour,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeflive  abilities  j 
as  it  is  only  by  public  ftrength  that  each  clafs  is 
enabled  to  preferve  the  entire  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  it’s  pofteftions.  The  poor  are  certainly 
lefs  interefted  in  this  than  the  wealthy  j but  yet 
their  tranquillity  is  concerned  in  it,  in  the  firft 
place,  and  in  the  fécond  place,  the  national 
riches,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fliare  by 
their  induftry.  There  can  be  no  focial  prin- 
ciple more  evident,  and  yet  the  infringement  of 
it  is  the  moft  ordinary  of  all  political  faults. 
From  whence  can  arife  this  perpetual  contradic- 
tion between  the  conviflion  and  the  conduct  of 
government  ^ 

It  arifes  from  the, fault  of  the  legiftative  power, 
in  exaggerating  the  means  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie  ftrength,  and  in  employing  for  it’s  own  caprices  ® ^ 

part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  this  purpofe.  The  v— ^ 
wealth  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  taken  from  them  in  the 
country  places  and  in  the  towns  in. the  name  of  the 
State,  and  proftituted  in  the  courts  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  interefl  and  vice,  are  employed  to  in- 
creafe  the  pomp  of  a number  of  men,  who  flat- 
ter, deteft,  and  corrupt  their  mafterj  or  pafs  into 
ftill  bafer  hands  than  thefe,  to  pay  for  the  fcandal 
and  fliame  of  his  pleafures.  Thefe  treafures  are 
lavifhed  for  a parade  of  grandeur,  the  vain  deco- 
ration of  thofe  who  can  have  no  real  grandeur  ; 
and  for  feftivals,  the  refource  of  idlenefs,  unable 
to  exert  itfelf,  in  the  midft  of  the  cares  and  la- 
bours which  the  government  of  an  empire  would 
require.  A portion  of  them,  it  is  true,  is  given 
to  the  public  wants:  but  thefe,  from  incapacity 
or  inattention,  are  applied  without  judgment  as. 
without  ceconomy.  Authority  deceived,  and  dif- 
daining  even  to  endeavour  to  be  ocherwife,  ad- 
mits of  an  unjult  diftribution  of  the  tax,  and  of 
a mode  of  colleding  it,  which  is  itfelf  an  addi- 
tional opprelTion.  Then  every  patriotic  fenti- 
ment  becom.es  extindl.  A war  is  excited  between 
the  prince  and  his  fubjedls.  Thofe  who  levy  the 
revenues  of  the  ftate,  appear  nothing  but  the 
enemies  of  the  citizen.  He  defends  his  fortune 
from  the  impoft,  as  he  would  defend  it  from  in-  ' 
croachment.  Every  thing  which  cunning  can 
take  from  power  appears  a lawful  gain  ; and  the 
fubjects,  corrupted  by  the  government,  make  ufe 
of  reprifals  againft  a matter  who  plunders  them. 

They 
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They  do  not  perceive  that,  in  this  unequal  con- 
fiicl,  they  are  themfelves  both  dupes  and  vidims. 
The  infatiable  and  eager  treafury,  lefs  fatisfied 
with  what  is  given  to  them  than  irritated  for  what  is 
refufed,  perfecutes  every  individual  delinquent  by 
a variety  of  means.  They  join  adivity  to  interefl:; 
and  vexations  are  multiplied.  They  go  under 
the  denomination  of  punifliment  and  juftice;  and 
the  monfler,  who  reduces  to  poverty  all  thofe 
whom  he  profecutes,  returns  thanks  to  Hea- 
yen  for  the  number  of  culprits  whom  hepunifhes, 
and  for  the  multiplicity  of  offences  by  which  he 
enriches  himfelf.  Happy  is  the  fovereign  who, 
to  prevent  fo  many  abufes,  would  not  difdain  to 
give  his  people  an  exad  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  fums  he  had  required  of  them 
were  employed.  But  this  fovereign  hath  not  yet 
appeared;  nor  indeed  wifi  he  ever  appear.  Ne^ 
verthelefs,  the  debt  due  by  the  proteded  perfon 
to  the  State  which  proteds  him,  is  equally  necef- 
fary  and  facred  ; and  has  been  acknowleged  by  all 
people.  The  ]Englifli  colonies  of  North  ^iTie- 
rica  had  not  difavowed  this  obligation;  and  the 
Britifh  miniflry  h^d  never  applied  to  them  with- 
out obtaining  the  affiflance  they  folicited. 

But  thefe  were  gifts  and  not  taxes,  fince  the 
grant  was  preceded  by  free  and  public  cjdibera- 
tions  in  the  affemblies  of  each  fettlement.  The 
mother-country  had  been  engaged  in  expenfive 
and  cruel  wars.  Tumultuous  and  enterprifing 
parliaments  had  di'fturbed  it’s  tranquillity.  It 
had  had  a fet  of  bold  and  corrupt  minifters,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  raife  the  authority  of  the 
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tiirone  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  powers  and  all  the  ^ 
rights  of  the  people.  Revolutions  had  fucceeded  -v- — ' 

each  other,  while  the  idea  had  never  fuggefted 
itfelf, 'of  attacking  a cuftom,  confirmed  by  two 
centuries  of  fortunate  experience. 

The  provinces  of  the  New  World  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  confider  as  a right  this  mode  of  furnifh- 
ing  their  contingent  in  men  and  money.  Whe- 
fher  this  claim  had  been  doubtful  or  erroneous, 
prudence  would  have  required  that  it  fhould  not 
have  been  too  openly  attacked.  The  art  of  main- 
tainihg  authority  is  a delicate  ' one,  which  re- 
quires more  cirCiimfpe^tidrt  than  is  generally 
thought.  Thofe  who  govern,  are  perhaps  too 
much  accuftomed  to  defpife  men.  They  con- 
fider them  as  fiaves,  bowed  down  by  nature, 
whereas  they  are  only  fo  by  habit.  If  they  be 
opprefied  with  a frefh  weight,  take  care  left  they 
ftiould  rife  up  again  with  fury.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  lever  of  power  hath  no  other 
fupport  but  that  of  opinion  ; and  that  thè 
ftrength  of  thofe  who  govern,  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  fufFer 
ihemfelves  to  be  governed.  Let  not  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  diverted  by  their  employments,  or 
who  fleep  in  their  chains,  be  ihftrutfted  to  pry  in- 
to truths  which  are  too  formidable  for  govern- 
ment ; and  when  they  obey,  let  them  not  be 
made  to  recolledl;  that  they  have  the  right  to 
command.  As  foon  as  the  inftant  of  this  terrible 
alarm  fhall  arrive  j as  foon  as  they  fliall  think 
that  they  are  not  made  for  their  chiefs,  but 

that  their  chiefs  are  made  for  them  ; as  foon  as 

they 
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they  fhall  have  been  able  to  coIJeft  together,  and 
to  hear  each  other  unanimoufly  exclaim,  We  will 
not  have  this  law^  the  cujlom  is  difpleaftng  to  us-, 
there  is  then  no  alternative  left,  but  either  to 
fubmit  or  to  punifh,  to  be  weak  or  to  be  tyrants; 
and  from  that  time  the  authority  of  government 
being  detefted  or  defpifed,  whatever  meafures 
they  may  take,  they  will  have  nothing  to  expecb 
from  the  people  but  open  infolence  or  concealed 
hatred. 

The  firfl  duty  of  a prudent  adminiftration  is 
therefore  to  refpefl  the  prevailing  opinions  of  a 
country;  for  opinions  are  the  kind  of  property  to 
which  the  people  are  more  attached  than  even  to 
that  of  their  fortune.  It  may  indeed  endeavour  to 
reftify  them  by  knowlege,  or  alter  them  by  per- 
fuafion,  if  they  fliould  be  prejudicial  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  flate.  But  it  is  not  allowable  to 
contradid  them  without  neCeflity  ; and  there  ne- 
ver was  any  to  rejed  the  fyftem  adopted  by  North 
America. 

In  fad,  whether  the  feveral  countries  of  the  New 
World  were  authorized,  as  they  wifhed  to  do,  to 
fend  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate with  their  fellow-citizens  on  the  exigences  of 
the  Britifli  empire;  or  whether  they  continued  to 
examine  within  themfelves  what  contribution  it  was 
convenient  for  them  to  grant;  the  treafury  could 
not  have  experienced  any  embarraflinent  from  ei- 
ther of  thefe  modes.  In  the  firfl:  inftance,  the  re- 
mcnftrances  of  their  deputies  would  have  been 
loft  in  the  multitude,  and  the  provinces  would 
have  been  legally  charged  with  part  of  the  burden 
4 intended 
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intended  for  them  to  bear.  In  the  fécond,  the 
minidry  difpofing  of  the  dignities,  of  the  em- 
ployments, of  the  penfions,  and  even  of  the  elec- 
tions, would  not  have  experienced  more  oppofi- 
tion  to  their  will  in  the  other  hemifphere,  than 
they  do  in  this. 

But  the  maxims  which  were  holden  facred  in 
America,  had  fome  other  foundation  befide  preju- 
dice. The  people  relied  upon  the  nature  of  their 
charters  ; they  relied  dill  more  firmly  upon  the 
right  which  every  Englidi  citizen  hath,  not  to  be 
taxed  without  his  confent,  or  that  of  his  repre- 
fentatives.  This  right,  which  ought  to  belong 
to  all  people,  fince  it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
code  of  reafon,  was  traced  to  it’s  origin  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  Englidi  never  lod  fight  of  it.  In  peace 
and  in  war,  under  the  dominion  of  ferocious 
kings,  as  well  as  under  that  of  weak  monarchs, 
in  times  of  davery  as  in  periods  of  anarchy,  they 
never  ceafed  to  claim  it.  The  Englidi,  under 
the  Tudors,  were  feen  to  abandon  their  mod  va- 
luable rights,  and  to  deliver  up  their  defencelefs 
heads  to  the  droke  of  the  tyrant,  but  they  were 
never  feen  to  renounce  the  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves.  It  was  in  defence  of  this  right  that  they 
died  torrents  of  blood,  that  they  dethroned  or 
punifhed  their  kings.  Finally,  at  the  revolution 
of  1688,  this  right  was  folemnly  acknowleged  by 
the  famous  aél,  in  which  liberty,  with  the  fame 
hand  that  die  was  expelling  a defpotic  king,  was 
drawing  the  conditions  of  the  contracft  between 
the  nation  and  the  new  fovereign  they  had  jud 
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cKofen.  This  prerogative  of  the  people,  much' 
more  facred  undoubtedly  than  fo  many  imagi- 
nary rights  which  fuperftition  hath  endeavoured 
to  fandify  in  tyrants,  was  at  once  in  England 
the  inftrument  and  the  bulwark  of  it’s  liberty. 
The  nation  thought  and  perceived  that  this  wasi 
the  only  dike  which  could  for  ever  put  a flop  to 
defpotifm  ; that  the  moment  which  deprives  â 
people  of  this  privilege  condemns  them  to  op- 
preffion,  and  that  the  funds,  raifed  apparently  for 
their  fafety,  are.employed  fooner  or  later  to  ruirï 
them.  The  Englifli,'  when  they  founded  their  co- 
lonies, had  carried  thefe  principles  beyond  the 
feas,  and  the  fame  ideas  Were  tranfmitted  to  their 
pofterity. 

Alas  ! if  in  thofe  countries  even  of  Europ’e, 
■where  flavery  ftems  for  a long  time  to  have  taken 
up  it’s  refidence  in  the  midfi;  of  "vices,  of  riches, 
and  of  the  arts  ; where  the  defpotifm  of  armies 
maintains  the  defpotifm  of  courts  ; where  man,' 
fettered  from  his  cradle,  and  bound  by  the  tw'o- 
fold  bands  of  fuperftition  and  policy,  hath  never 
breathed  the  air  of  liberty  j if,  evenr  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, perfons  who  have  refledled  once  in  their 
lives  on  the  de'ftiny  of  States,  cannot  avoid  the 
a;dopting  of  thefe  maxims,  and  envying  the  for- 
ttinate  nation  which  hath  contrived  to  make  them 
the  foundation  and  the  bafis  of  it’s  conllitution  ? 
how  much  more  miift  the  Englifli,  the  children’ 
of  America,  be  attached  to  them  j they  who 
have  received  this  intelligence  from  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  who  know  at  what  price  they  have  pur- 
ehafed  it  ? Even  the  foil  they  inhabit  mufl  keep 
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Vip  in  them  a lentiment  favourable  to  thefe  ideas.  ^ 
Difperled  over,  an  immenfe  continent,  free  as  na-  u— y-— > 
ture,  which  furrounds  them,  amidfl:  the  rocks, 
the-  mountains,  the  vafl:  plains  of  their  deferts, 
and  on  the  fkirts  of  thofe  forefls,  where  every- 
thing is  (till  wildj  and  where  nothing  calls  to 
mind  neither  the  fervitude  nor  the  tyranny  of 
man,  they  feem  to  receive  from  natural  objedls 
leffons  of  liberty  and  independence.  Befides, 
thefe  people,  who  are  almofi:  all  of  them  devoted 
to  agriculture,  to  commerce  and  to  ufeful  la- 
bours, which  elevate  and  ftrengthen  the  mind  by 
giving  fimplicity  to  the  manners,  who  have  been 
hitherto  as  far  removed  from  riches  as  from  po- 
vertv,  cannot  yet  be  corrupted  either  by  an  ex- 
cefs  çf  luxury  or  by  a multiplicity  of  w'ants.  It  is 
this  ftate  more  efpecially,  that  man  who  enjoys 
liberty  can  maintain  it,  and  can  fhew  himfelf 
jealous  of  defending  an  hereditary  right  which 
feems  to  be  the  fure  guarantee  of  all  the  other 
rights.  Such  was  the  refolution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Whether  the  Britilh  miniftry  were  yet  un-  Engiandex- 
acquainted  with  thefe  difpofitions,  or  whether  he*  JSm 
they  hoped  that  their  delegates  would  fudceed  in 
altering  them,  they  however  embraced  the  op- 
portunity  of  a glorious  peace  to  exadl  a forced 
contribution  from  the  colonies.  For,  let  it  be 
well  obferved,  that  a war,  whether  fortunate  or 
unfortunate,  ferves  always  as  a pretence  to  the 
ufurpations  of  government,  as  if  the  views  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  belligerent  Powers  were  lefs  to  con- 
quer their  enemies  than  to  enflave  their  fubjedts. 
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The  year  1764  gave  birth  to  the  famous  (lamp 
a6t,  which  forbad  the  admifTîon  into  the  tribunals 
of  any  claim  which  had  not  been  written  upon 
paper  ftamped  and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
treafury. 

The  Englifti  provinces  of  the  North  of  Ame- 
rica were  all  incenfed  at  this  ufurpation  of  their 
mofi:  valuable  and  moft  facred  rights.  By  una- 
nimous confent  they  refufed  to  confume  what  was 
furnifhed  them  by  the  mother-country,  till  this 
illegal  and  oppreffive  bill  was  withdraw'n.  The 
womeh,  whole  weaknefs  might  have  been  feared, 
were  the  moft  eager  in  facrificing  what  ferved  for 
their  ornament,  and  the  men,  animated  by  this 
example,  gave  up  on  their  parts  other  enjoyments. 
Many  cultivators  quitted  the  plough,  in  order  to 
accuftom  themfelves  to  the  work  of  manufac- 
tures 5 and  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  coarfe- 
ly  wrought,  were  bought  up  at  the  price  that  was 
previoufiy  given  for  the  fineft  clothes  and  moft 
beautiful  ftuffs. 

This  kind  of  combination  furprifed  the  go- 
vernment, and  their  anxiety  was  increafed  by  the 
clamours  of  the  merchants  who  found  no  market 
for  their  goods.  Thefe  difcontents  were  fupport- 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  ftamp 
adt  was  repealed  after  two  years  of  a commotion, 
which  in  other  times  would  have  kindled  a civil 
war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  of  Ihort 
duration.  The  parliament,  which  had  retraced 
only  with  extreme  reludlance,  ordained  in  1767, 
that  the  revenue  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
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obtain  by  means  of  the  ftamp,  fliould  be  colleifl- 
ed  by  the  glafs,  the  lead,  the  pafte-board,  the  t—- ^-1/ 
colours,  the  figured  paper,  and  the  tea,  which 
were  conveyed  from  England  to  America.  The 
people  of  the  northern  continent  were  not  lefs  in- 
cenfed  with  this  innovation  than  with  the  former. 

In  vain  was  it  reprefented  to  them,  that  no  one 
could  conteft;  with  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
fettling  upon  her  exports  fuch  duties  as  were  fuit- 
able  to  her  intereflsj  fince  flie  did  not  deprive 
her  eftablifhments  beyond  the  feas  of  the  liberty 
of  manufafluring  themfelves  the  commodities 
which  were  fubjefled  to  the  new  taxes.  This 
fubterfuge  appeared  a mark  of  derifion  to  men, 
who,  being  merely  cultivators,  and  compelled  to 
have  no  communication  except  with  the  mother- 
country,  could  neither  procure  for  themfelves  by 
their  own  induftry,  nor  by  foreign  connexions, 
the  articles  that  were  taxed.  Whether  the  tribute 
were  paid  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  they 
underftood  that  the  name  made  no  alteration  in 
the  thing,  and  that  their  liberty  would  be  no  lefs 
attacked  in  this  manner  than  it  had  been  in 
the  former,,  which  had  been  repulfed  with  fuccefs. 

The  colonifts  faw  clearly  that  the  government 
meant  to  deceive  them,  and  they  would  not  be 
impofed  upon.  Thefe  political  fophifms  appear- 
ed to  them  as  they  really  are,  the  malk  of  ty- 
ranny. 

Nations  in  general  are  more  adapted  to  feel 
than  to  think.  Moft  of  them  have  never  thought 
of  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  power  which  go- 
verns them.  They  obey  without  refleXion,  and 
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becaufe  they  are  in  the  habit  of  obeying.  Thé 
origin  and  objeél  of  the  firft  national  aflbciations 
being  unknow’n  to  them,  every  refiftance  to  their 
will  appears  to  them  a crime.  It  is  chiefly  in 
thofe  ftates  where  the  principles  of  legiflation  are 
blended  with  thofe  of  religion,  that  this  error  was 
common.  The  habit  of  believing  is  favourable 
to  the  habit  of  fufïering.  Man  doth  not  renounce 
with  impunity  one  Angle  objetfl.  It  feems  as  if 
nature  avenged  herfelf  of  him  who  ventures  thus 
to  degrade  her.  This  fervile  difpofition  of  the 
foul  extends  to  every  thing;  it  makes  a duty  of 
refignation  as  of  meannefs,  and  refpedling  every 
chain  that  binds  it,  trembles  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  as  well  as  of  the  tenets.  In 
the  fame  manner  as  one  Angle  extravagance  in 
religious  opinions,  is  fufflcient  to  induce  minds 
that  are  once  deceived  to  adopt  numberlefs  others^ 
fo  the  firft  ufurpation  of  government  opens  the 
door  to  all  the  reft.  He  who  believes  the  moft 
believes  alfo  the  leaft,  and  he  who  can  exert  the 
moft  power  can  exert  alfo  the  leaft.  It  is  by  this 
double  abufe  of  credulity  and  of  authority,  that 
all  the  abfurdities  in  matters  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics have  been  introduced  in  the  world  to  crufli 
tnankind.  Accordingly,  the  firft  fignal  of  liberty 
among  the  nations  hath  excited  them  to  ftiake  off 
thefe  two  yokes  at  once,  and  the  period  in  which 
the  human  mind  began  to  difcufs  the  abufes  of 
the  church  and  of  the  clergy,  is  that  when  reafont 
became  at  length  fenfible  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  when  courage  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
firft  limits  to  defpotifm.  The  principles  of  to-- 
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leration  and  of  liberty  eftablifhed  in  the  Englifh 
colonies,  had  made  them  a people  very  different 
from  others.  There  it  was  know’n  what  the  dis:- 
nicy  of  man  was,  and  when  it  was  violated  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  it  neceffarily  followed,  that  a 
people,  compofed  enirely  of  citizens,  fhould  rife 
againft  this  attempt. 

Three  years  elapfed,  and  none  of  the  taxes 
which  had  fo  much  offended  the  Americans  were 
yet  levied.  This  was  fomething,  but  it  was  not 
all  that  was  expefled  from  men  jealous  of  their’ 
prerogatives.  They  wanted  a general  and  formal 
renunciation  of  what  had  been  illegally  ordained, 
and  this  fatisfadion  was  granted  to  them  in  1770. 
The  tea  only  w^S' excepted.  The'intent  indeed 
çf  this  referve,  was  merely  to  palliate  the  difgrace 
of  giving  up  entirely  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo- 
ther-country over  it’s  colonics,  for  this  duty  was 
not  more  exacted  than  the  others  had  been. 

The  miniftry,  deceived  by  their  delegates,  cer- 
tainly imagined  that  the  difpoGtions  of  the  people 
were  altered  in  the  New  World,  when  in  1773 
they  ordered  the  tax  on  the  tea  to  be  levied. 

At  this  news  the  indignation  became  general 
throughput  North  America.  In  fome  provinces, 
thanks  were  decreed  tp  thofe  navigators  who  had 
refufed  to  take  any  of  this  article  on  board. 
In  others,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was  addreff- 
ed  refufed  to  receive  it.  In  one  place,  whoever 
fold  it  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In 
another,  the  fame  mark  of  ignominy  was  bellow- 
ed upon  thofe  who  fhould  keep  it  in  their  ware- 
hpufes,  Several  dillridls  folemnly  renounced  the 
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ter  having 
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withes  to  b« 
obeyed  by 
it’s  colonief, 
Meafures 
which  they 
take  to  relift 
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® ^ ufe  of  this  liquor,  and  a greater  number  of  them 

V— -y— > burnt  all  the  tea  they  had  remaining,  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  fuch  high  eftimation  among 
them.  The  tea  fent  to  this  part  of  the  globe  was 
valued  at  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres*,  and  not 
a fingle  cheft  of  it  was  landed.  Bofton  was  the 
chief  fcene  of  this  infurredion.  It’s  inhabitants 
deftroyed  in  the  harbour  three  cargoes  of  tea, 
w'hich  had  arrived  from  Europe. 

This  great  city  had  always  appeared  more  at- 
tentive to  their  rights  chan  the  reft  of  America, 
The  ieaft  attempt  againft  their  privileges  was  re- 
pulfed  without  difcretion.  This  refiftance  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  troubles,  had  for  fome 
years  paft  difturbed  the  government.  The  mi- 
niftry,  who  had  fome  motives  of  revenge  to  gra- 
tify, too  haftily  feized  upon  the  circumftance  of 
this  blameable  excefs,  and  demanded  of  the  par- 
liament a fcvere  punifhment. 

Moderate  people  wiQied  that  the  guilty  city 
ftiould  be  condemned  to  furnfli  an  indemnity  pro- 
portioned to  the  damage  done  in  it’s  harbour,  and 
which  it  deferved  for  not  having  punifhed  this 
a6t  of  violence.  This  penalty  was  judged  too 
night,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  1774,  a bill 
was  pafied  which  flaut  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  and 
which  forbad  that  any  thing  fhould  be  carried 
there. 

The  court  of  London  congratulated  itfelf  upon 
this  rigorous  law,  and  doubted  not  but  that  it 
would  bring  the  Boftonians  to  that  fpirit  of  fervi- 
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rude  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  attempted  ® ^ 

in  vain  to  infpire  them.  It  contrary  to  every  ap-  — r— ' 
pearance,  thefe  bold  men  Ihould  perfevere  in  their 
pretenfions,  their  neighbours  would  eagerly  avail 
themfelves  of  the  prohibition  throw’n  upon  the 
principal  port  of  the  colonies.  At  the  worft,  the 
other  colonies  which  had  been  for  a long  time 
jealous  of  that  of  Mafiachufet’s  Bay,  would  aban- 
don it  with  indifference  to  it’s  melancholy  fate, 
and-  v/ouid  colleft  the  immenfe  trade  which  thefe 
misfortunes  would  caufe  to  flow  in  upon  them. 

In  this  manner  the  union  of  the  feveral  fettle- 
ments,  which^  in  the  opinion  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, h^d  for  fome  years  pad  acquired  too  much 
confiilence,  would  be  broken. 

The  expetdations  of  the  miniftry  were  in  ge- 
neral fruftraredj  an  a61:  of  rigour  fometimes  ftrikes 
awe.  The  people  who  have  murmured  while  the 
ftorm  was  only  preparing  at  a diflance,  fubmit 
when  it  comes  to  fall  upon  them.  It  is  then  that 
they  weigh  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
refiftance,  that  they  mealuve  their  flrength  with 
that  of  tîieir  oppreffors  j it  is  then  that  a panic 
terror  feizes  thofe  which  have  every  thing  to  lofe 
and  nothing  to  gain;  that  they  raife  their  voices, 
that  they  intimidate,  and  that  they  bribe}  that 
divifion  is  excited  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that 
fociety  is  divided  between  two  factions  which  irri- 
tate each  other,  which  fometimes  take  up  arms 
and  flay  each  other  in  the  view  of  their  tyrants, 
who  behold  with  complacency  and  ratisfa6lion 
the  effufion  of  their  blood.  But  tyrants  fcarcely 
find  any  accomplices  unlefs  among  people  already 
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^ corrupt.  It  is  vice  which  gives  them  confederates 
among  thofe  whom  they  opprefs.  It  is  effemi- 
nacy which  takes  the  alarm,  and  cannot  venture 
to  exchange  it’s  tranquillity  for  honourable  dan- 
gers. It  is  the  vile  ambition  of  commanding 
which  lends  it’s  affiftance  to  defpotifm,  and  con- 
fents  to  be  a Have  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  do- 
minion, to  give  up  a people  in  order  to  divide 
their  fpoils,  and  to  renounce  the  fenfe  of  honour 
in  order  to  obtain  honours  and  titles.  It  is  elpe- 
cially  that  indifferent  and  cold  perfonality,  the  lafl 
of  the  crimes  of  the  people,  the  laft  of  the  vices 
of  governments,  for  it  is  government  which  al- 
ways gives  rife  to  them  ; it  is  government  which,, 
from  principle,  facrifices  a nation  to  a man,  and 
the  happinefs  of  a century  and  of  poflerity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a day  and  of  a moment.  All  thefe 
vices,  which  are  the  fruits  of  an  opulent  and  vo- 
luptuous fociety,  of  a fociety  grow’n  old  and 
come  to  it’s  lafl  period,  do  not  belong  to  recent 
people  engaged  in  the  toils  of  agriculture.  The 
Americans  remained  united  among  themfelves. 
The  carrying  into  execution  a bill  which  they 
called  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  defl;ru6tive,  ferv- 
ed  only  to  confirm  them  in  the  refolution  of  fup- 
porting  their  rights*  with  more  unanimity  and 
ileadinefs. 

The  minds  of  men  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
alted at  Bofton.  The  cry  of  liberty  was  rein- 
forced by  that  of  religion.  The  churches  re- 
founded with  the  moft  violent  exhortations  againft 
England.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  interefting 
fpedtacle  for  philofophy,  to  fee  that  in  the  tem- 
ples 
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pies  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars,  where  fuperfti- 
tion  had  fo  often  bleffed  the  change  of  the  people, 
where  the  priefts  had  fo  often  flattered  the  ty- 
rants, that  liberty  fhonld  raife  it’s  voice  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  an  opprefTed  nation  j and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  the  deity  condefcends  to  call  an  eye 
upon  the  unfortunate  contefts  of  mankind,  it 
preferred  certainly  to  fee  it’s  fandluary  confecrat- 
ed  to  this  ufe,  and  to  hear  hymns  to  liberty  be- 
come part  of  the  worfhip,  addrelTed  to  it  by  it’s 
miniftcrs.  Thefe  difcourfes  muft  have  produced 
a great  efïeâ;  ; and  when  a free  people  invokes 
the  aid  of  heaven  again  ft  oppreflion,  they  foon 
have  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  MafTachlifet’s  Bay  dif- 
dained  even  the  idea  of  taking  the  leaft  advan- 
tage of  the  difafters  of  the  capital.  They  thought 
of  nothing  but  tightening  the  bands  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  Boftonians,  and  were  in- 
clined to  bury  themfelves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
common  country,  rather  than  fufîer  the  leaft  in- 
croachment  upon  rights  which  they  had  learned 
to  cherifli  more  than  life. 

All  the  provinces  attached  themfelves  to  the 
caufeof  Bofton,  and  their  attachment  increafed 
in  proportion  to  the  calamities  and  fufferings  of 
that  unfortunate  city.  Being  almoft  guilty  of  the 
fame  refiftance  which  had  been  fo  feverely  pu- 
nilhed,  they  were  fenfible  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  mother-country  againft  them  was  only  delay- 
ed, and  that  all  the  grace  which  the  moft  favour- 
ed of  them  can  pofllbly  expeft,  will  be  to  be  the 
Jaft  objecftof  it’s  revenge. 
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These  dlfpofitions  to  a general  infurredlion 
were  increafed  by  the  acl  againft  Bofton,  which 
was  circulated  throughout  the  continent  upon 
paper  edged  with  black,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
mourning  of  liberty.  Anxiety  foon  communi- 
cates from  one  houfe  to  another.  The  citizens 
aflemble,  and  converfe,  in  the  places.  All  the 
prefles  teem  with  writings  full  of  eloquence  and 
vigour. 

“ The  feverities  of  the  Britilh  parliament 
''  againft  Bofton  ought  to  make  all  the  Ame- 
“ rican  provinces  tremble.  They  have  now  only 
to  choofe  between  fire  and  the  fword,  between 
“ the  horrors  of  death  and  the  yoke  of  a fervile 
and  bale  obedience.  The  period  of  an  im- 
portant  revolution  is  at  length  arrived,  the  for- 
tunate  or  unfortunate  fuccefs  of  which  will  for 
ever  determine  the  regret  or  admiration  of 
poftericy. 

“ Shall  we  be  free,  or  fhall  we  be  flaves  ? It 
upon  the  folution  of  this  great  problem,  that 
“ the  deftiny  of  three  millions  of  men  will  de- 
“ pend  for  the  prefent  and  for  the  future,  the 
“ happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  numberlefs  de- 
feendants. 

Rouze  yourfelves  up,  therefore,  O you  Ame- 
ricans  ! for  the  regions  you  inhabit  were  never 
covered  with  fuch  dreadful  clouds;  you  are 
“ called  rebels,  becaufeyou  will  be  taxed  only  by 
your  reprefentatives.  Juftify  this  claim  by 
your  courage,  or  feal  the  lofs  of  it  with  your 
blood. 
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“ It  is  no  longer  time  to  deliberate,  when  the 
“ hand  of  the  oppreflbr  is  inceffantly  at  work  in 
forging  chains  for  you  ; filence  would  be  a 
“ crime,  and  inaction  infamy.  The  prefervation 
‘‘  of  the  rights  of  the  republic,  that  is  the  fu- 
preme  law.  He  would  be  the  loweft  of  Haves, 
“ who,  in  the  danger  which  now  threatens  the 
“ liberty  of  America,  would  not  exert  his  utmoft 
“ efforts  to  preferve  it.” 

Such  was  the  general  difpofition  : but  the  moft 
important  objedt,  and  the  moft  difficult  matter 
to  effedt  in  the  midft  of  the  general  tumult,  was 
to  bring  about  a calm,  by  means  of  which  a har- 
mony of  inclinations  might  be  produced,  which 
might  give  dignity,  ftrength,  and  confiftence  to 
the  reToluitons.  It  is  this  kind  of  harmony, 
which,  from  a number  of  loofe  and  fcattered  parts, 
all  of  them  eafily  broken,  compofes  one  com- 
plete whole,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fubdue, 
unlefs  one  can  fucceed  in  dividing  it  either  by 
ftrength  or  by  policy.  The  neceflity  of  this  great 
union  was  perceived  by  the  provinces  of  New 
HampChire,  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  of  Connedticut,  of  New  York,  of  New 
Jerfey,  of  the  three  counties  of  the  Delaware,  of 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
the  two  Carolinas.  Thefe  twelve  colonies,  to 
which  Georgia  hath  fince  acceded,  fent  deputies 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  September  1774, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  their  rights  and 
their  interefts. 

The  difputes  between  the  mother-country  and 
jt’s  colonies  acquired  at  this  period  a degree  of 
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importance  which  they  had  not  had  before.  It 
was  no  more  a few  individuals  who  oppofed  a 
ftubborn  refiftance  to  imperious  mafters.  It  was 
the  flruggle  between  one  body  of  men  and  an- 
other, between  the  congrefs  of  America  and  the 
parliament  of  England,  between  one  nation  and 
another.  The  refolutions  taken  on  each  fide  , in- 
flamed the  minds  of  men  ftill  more  and  more, 
and  increafed  the  animofity.  Every  hope  of  re- 
conciliation was  difiipated.  The  fword  was 
draw’n  on  both  fidesj  Great  Britain  fent  troops 
into  the  New  World,  and  this  other  hemifphere 
prepared  for  it’s  defence.  It’s  citizens  became 
foldiers.  The  materials  for  the  conflagration  are 
ColleiSted,  and  the  fire  will  foon  break  out^ 

General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  royal 
troops,  fent  a detachment  from  Bofton  on  the 
night  of  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1775,  with  orders  to 
deftroy  a magazine  of  arms  and  provifions  col- 
le6led  by  the  /Americans  at  Concord.  This  de- 
uchment  met  with  fome  militia  at  Lexington, 
whom  they  difperfed  without  much  difficulty, 
coritinued  their  march  with  rapidity,  and  executed 
the  orders  they  had  received.  But  they  had 
fcarcely  refumed  the  road  to  the  capital,  before 
they  were  aflailed  in  a fpace  of  fifteen  miles  by  a 
furious  multitude  whom  they  deftroyed,  and  by 
whom  they  were  alfo  flain.  The  blood  of  Eng- 
liflimen,  fo  often  Ipilt  in  England  by  the  hands 
of  Eijglifhmen,  was  now  fpilc  in  America,  and 
the  civil  war  was  begun. 

More  regular  engagements  were  fought  upon 
the  fame  field  of  battle  in  the  enfuinu;  months. 

»•  Warren 
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\Varren  was  the  vidiim  of  thefe  deftru6live  and 
unnatural  adtions.  The  congrefs  did  honour  to 
his  remains. 

He  is  not  dead,  faid  the  orator  j this  excel- 
lent  citizen  fhall  not  die.  His  memory  will 
" be  eternally  prefent,  eternally  dear  to  all  good 
“ men,  to  all  lovers mf  their  country.  He  hath 
difplayed,  in  the  limited  career  of  a life  of  thirty- 
**  three  years,  the  talents  of  a ftatefman,  the  vir- 
tues  of  a fenator,  and  the  foul  of  a hero. 

“ All  you  who  are  animated  with  the  fame 
intereft,  approach  the  bloody  corfe  of  Warren. 
Bathe  his  honourable  wounds  with  your  tears  ; 
“ but  do  not  remain  too  long  over  this  inanimate 
“ body.  Return  to  your  habitations,  to  infpire  a 
deteftation  of  the  crime  of  tyranny.  Let  the 
hair  of  your  children  ftart  upon  their  heads  at 
this  horrible  reprefentation,  let  their  eyes  fpar- 
“ kle,  let  their  brows  become  threatening,  and 
“ let  their  voices  exprefs  their  indignation  ; then 
‘‘  you  will  give  them  arms,  and  your  laft  wilh 
« will  be,  that  they  may  either  return  conquerors, 
or  perifli  like  Warren.” 

The  troubles  with  which  Maflachufet’sBay  was 
agitated,  were  extended  to  the  other  provinces. 
The  tranfadlions  were  not  indeed  bloody  in  them, 
becaufe  there  were  no  BritiQi  troops  j but  in  all 
parts  the  Americans  feized  upon  the  forts,  the 
arms,  and  the  provifions  ; they  expelled  their 
chiefs  and  the  other  agents  of  government,  and 
ill-treated  the  inhabitants  who  appeared  to  favour 
the  caufe  of  the  mother-country.  Some  enter- 
prizing  men  carried  their  boldnefs  fo  far  as  to 
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feize  upon  the  works  formerly  erefled  by  the 
French  near  Lake  Champlain^  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  and  even  made  an  irruption  into 
that  vaft  region. 

While  private  individuals,  or  feparate  diftrids, 
were  fo  ufefully  ferving  the  common  caufe,  the 
congrefs  was  employed  in  the  care  of  aflemblingan 
army,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  George 
Wafhington,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  know’n 
by  a few  fuccefsful  aflions  in  the  preceding  wars. 
The  new  general  immediately  flew  to  MalTachu- 
fets  Bay,  drove  the  royal  troops  from  one  poll 
to  another,  and  compelled  them  to  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  Bofton.  Six  thoufand  of  his  old  foldiers, 
who  had  efcaped  the  fword,  ficknefs,  and  every 
other  kind  of  diftrefs,  preflfed  either  by  hunger  or 
by  the  enemy,  embarked  on  the  24th  of  March 
1776,  with  a precipitation  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  flight.  They  went  to  feek  an  afy- 
lum  in  Nova  Scotia,  which,  as  well  as  Florida, 
had  remained  faithful  to  it’s  former  mailers. 

This  fuccefs  was  the  firfl:  ftep  of  Englifli  Ame- 
rica towards  the  revolution.  It  began  to  be 
. openly  wilhed  for,  and  the  principles  which  jufti- 
fied  it  were  univerfally  diffufed.  Thefe  princi- 
ples, which  originated  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  had  been  tranfplanted  by  philofophy 
' into  America.  The  knowlege  of  the  mother- 
country  was  turned  againfl:  itfelf,  and  it  was  faid  : 

One  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  confound  fo- 
cieties  and  government  with  each  other.  Let  us 
inveftigate  their  origin  in  order  to  diftinguifli 
' them. 

Man, 
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Man,  throw’n  upon  the  globe  as  it  were  bv  book 
chance,  furrounded  with  all  the  evils  of  nature,  . j 
obliged  CO  defend  and  proteft  his  life  againft  the 
ftorms  and  hurricanes  of  the  air,  againft  the  in- 
undations of  the  waters,  againft  the  fires  and  the 
conflagrations  of  volcanos,  againft  the  incem- 
perature  of  the  zones,  either  torrid  or  frozen, 
againft  the  barrennefs  of  the  earth,  which  refufes 
to  yield  him  any  fubliftence,  or  againft  it’s  un- 
fortunate fertility,  which  produces  poifons  un- 
der his  feet,  againft  the  teeth  of  ferocious  animals, 
who  difpute  with  him  his  abode  and  his  prey, 
and,  by  combating  him  themfelves,  feem  to  in- 
tend to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  globe,  of 
which  he  thinks  himfelf  the  mafter:  man,  in  this 
ftate  alone,  and  abandoned  to  himfelf,  could  do 
nothing  for  his  own  prefervation.  It  was  there- 
fore neceflfary,  that  he  fhould  unite  and  aflbciate 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  make  a 
common  ftock  of  their  ftrength  and  underftand- 
ing.  It  is  by  this  union  that  he  hath  been  able 
to  triumph  over  fo  many  evils,  that  he  hath  fa-  ' 

fliioned  the  globe  to  his  own  ufe,  kept  the  rivers 
within  their  boundaries,  fubdued  the  feas,  infured 
his  fubfiftence,  conquered  one  part  of  the  ani- 
mals by  compelling  them  to  ferve  him,  and  driv- 
en awav  the  reft  to  a diftance  from  his  empire, 
in  the  midft  of  deferts  or  of  forefts,  where  their 
numbers  diminifh  from  one  century  to  another. 

Men,  united  among  themfelves,  have  carried  into 
execution  what  one  man  alone  could  never  have 
accomplifhed,  and  they  all  together  concur  in 
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preferving  their  work.  Such  is  the  origin,  fuch 
are  the  advantages  and  the  end  of  fociety. 

Government  ov/es  it’s  rife  to  the  neceffity  of 
preventing,  and  of  repelling,  the  injuries  which 
the  affociates  had  to  fear  from  each  other.  It  is 
the  centinel  who  watches  to  prevent  the  common 
labours  from  being  difturbed. 

Society  hath  therefore  arifen  from  the  necef- 
fities  of  mankind,  and  government  owes  it’s  ori- 
gin to  their  vices.  Society  always  tends  to  good  ; 
government  ought  always  to  tend  towards  repref- 
ino-  evil.  Society  is  the  firft,  and  in  it’s  origin 
independent  and  freej  government  hath  been  in- 
ftituted  for  it  and  is  only  it’s  inftrument.  The 
former  has  the  right  of  commanding,  the  latter 
muft  obey.  Society  hath  created  public  ftrength, 
and  government,  which  hath  received  it  from  it’s 
hands,  ought  to  confecrate  it  entirely  to  it’s  ufe. 
In  a word,  fociety  is  eflentlally  good  j govern- 
ment, as  it  is  well  know’n,  may  be,  and  is  but 
too  often  bad. 

. It  hath  been  faid,  that  we  were  all  born  equals; 
but  that  is  not  true.  That  we  had  all  the  fame 
rights.  I do  not  know  what  rights  are,  where 
there  is  an  inequality  of  talents  and  of  ftrength, 
and  no  guarantee  nor  fandtion.  That  Nature 
hath  offered  to  us  all  the  fame  habitation  and  the 
fame  refourcesj  that  is  not  true.  That  we  were 
indifcriminately  endowed  with  the  fame  means 
of  defence;  that  is  not  true:  nor  do  I know  m 
what  fenfe  it  can  be  true  that  we  enjoy  the  fame 
qualities  of  body  and  of  mind. 
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There  is  an  original  inequality  between  men 
which  nothing  can  remedy.  It  muft:  lafl:  for  ever^ 
and  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  befl:  legifla- 
tion  will  not  be  to  deftroy  it,  but  to  prevent  it’â 
abufes. 

But  hath  not  Nature  herfelf  produced  thé 
feeds  of  tyranny,  by  dealing  with  her  children 
like  a flcpmother,  and  by  creating  fome  children 
Weak,  and  others  ftrong  ? It  is  fcarce  polTible 
to  deny  this,  efpecially  if  we  go  back  to  a period 
previous  to  all  legiflation,  when  we  lhall  fee  men 
as  palTionate  and  as  unreafonable  as  brutesi 
What  views  then  can  the  founders  of  nations^ 
and  the  legiflators,  have  had  ? To  obviate  all 
the  difafters  of  this  detefted  principle,  by  a kind 
of  artificial  equality,  which  fhould  fübjeél  the  mem- 
bers of  a fociety,  without  exception,  to  one  fingld 
impartial  authority.  It  is  a fword  which  is  in- 
difcriminately  fufpended  over  every  head  i but 
this  fword  was  only  ideal.  It  Was  necefTary  that 
fome  handj  fome  natural  being,  fhould  hold  it. 

The  refult  of  this  Hath  been,  that  thé  hiftory 
of  civilised  man  is  nothing  more  thdn  thé  hiftory 
of  his  mifery.  All  thé  pages  of  it  are  ftained 
with  blood,  forhe  with  that  of  the  opprefTors^i 
the  reft  with  that  of  the  oppreffed. 

In  this  point  of  viev/,  man  appears  more 
wicked,  and  more  unfortunate  than  animals. 
The  different  fpecies  of  animals  fubfift  at  the  ex- 
pence of  each  other  j but  the  focieties  of  men 
have  never  ceafed  to  attack  each  other.  There 
is  no  condition  in  the  fame  fociety,  which  doth  not 
either  devour,  or  hath  not  itfelf  devoured,  what- 
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ever  may  have  been,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
form*  of  government,  or  of  artificial  equality, 
which  hath  been  oppofed  to  the  primitive  or  na- 
tural inequality. 

But  thefe  forms  of  government,  freely  chofen 
by  our  forefathers,  whatever  fanftion  they  may 
have  received,  either  from  oath,  or  from  unani- 
mous confent,  or  from  permanency,  are  they  to 
be  confidered  as  binding  to  their  defeendants  ? 
Certainly  not  : and  it  is  impoffible  that  you,  Eng- 
lifhmen,  who  have  fucceffively  undergone  fo  many 
different  revolutions  in  your  political  conftitu- 
tion  ; who  have  been  driven  from  monarchy  to 
tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  ariftocracy,  from  arifto- 
cracy  to  democracy,  and  from  democracy  to 
anarchy,  it  is  impolfible,  I fay,  that  you  can 
think  differently  from  me,  without  accufmg  your- 
felves  of  rebellion  and  perjury. 

We  examine  things  as  philofophers  j and  it  is 
well  know’n  that  our  fpeculations  have  not  occa- 
fioned  civil  wars.  No  fubjefts  are  more  patient 
than  we  are.  I fball  therefore  purfue  my  ob- 
ject, without  any  apprehenfion  for  the  confe- 
quences.  If  people  be  happy  under  their  form  of 
government,  they  will  maintain  it.  If  they  be 
wretched,  it  will  be  neither  your  opinion  nor 
mine,  but  the  impoffibility  of  fuffering  any  more, 
or  for  any  longer  time,  which  will  determine 
them  to  change.  A falutary  commotion,  which 
the  oppreffor  will  call  revolt,  though  it  be  no 
more  than  the  legal  exercife  of  an  unalienable  andi 
natural  right  of  the  man  who  is  opprelfcd,  andi 
even  of  him  who  is  not  oppreffed. 
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Man  has  a will,  and  a choice  of  his  own;  but 
he  can  neither  have  a will  nor  a choice  for  ano- 
ther i and  it  would  be  an  extravagance  to  exer- 
cife  his  will  and  his  choice  for  him  who  is  not  yet 
born,  for  him  who  will  not  exift  for  many  cen- 
turies after.  There  is  no  individual  who  hath  not 
à right  to  feek  elfewhere  a better  form  of  govern- 
ment, if  he  be  dilTatisfied  with  that  of  his  own 
country.  There  is  no  fociety  which  hath  not  the 
fame  liberty  of  altering  it’s  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  it*s  anceftors  had  to  adopt  it.  Upon 
this  point,  focieties  are  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the 
firfl;  inftant  of  their  civilization.  It  would  be  a 
great  evil  if  it  were  not  fo  j and  Indeed  in  that 
cafe,  there  could  be  no  remedy  againft  the 
greateft  of  all  evils.  Millions  of  men  mull  have 
been  condemned  to  endlefs  misfortune.  It  will 
therefore  be  admitted  in  conformity  to  my  prin- 
ciples: 

That  there  is  no  form  of  government,  the 
prerogative  of  which  is  to  be  immutable. 

That  there  is  no  political  authority,  created 
either  yefterday  or  a thoufand  years  ago,  which 
cannot  be  abrogated,  either  ten  years  hence,  of 
to-morrow. 

Whoever  thinks  otherwife  is  a flave  j he  is 
the  idolater  of  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

Whoever  thinks  otherwife  is  a madman,  who 
devotes  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  family,  his  children, 
and  his  children’s  children,  to  evèrlafting  mi- 
fery,  by  granting  to  his  anceftors  the  right  of 
ftipulating  for  him  when  he  was  not  in  being, 
and  by  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  right  of  ftipu- 
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lating  for  his  defcendants,  who  are  not  yet  in 
being. 

All  authority  in  this  world  hath  begun  either 
by  the  confent  of  the  fubjedts,  or  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  mafter.  It  may  be  legally  put  a ftop  to  in 
either  of  the  cafes.  There  is  nothing  which  fa- 
vours tyranny  againft  liberty. 

The  truth  of  thefe  principles  is  the  more  effen- 
tial,  as  every  power  tends,  by  it’s  nature  to  de- 
fpotifm,  even  in  that  nation  which  is  the  moft  jea- 
lous of  it’s  rights,  even  in  England. 

I HAVE  bear’d  a Whig  fay,  that  as  long  as  a 
bad  fovereign,  or  at  leaft  a bad  minifter,  could 
not  be  fent  to  Tyburn  with  as  little  formality, 
parade,  tumult,  and  furprize,  as  the  moft  ob- 
fcure  malefaflor,  the  nation  would  never  ei- 
ther have  a proper  idea,  nor  the  full  enjoyment 
of  it’s  rights,  in  a manner  fuitable  to  a people 
who  venture  to  think,  and  to  call  themfelves  â 
free  people.  This  man  was  perhaps  a fanatic  ; 
but  madmen  fometimes  utter  words  of  profound 
fenfe.  Neverthelefs,  an  adminiftration  which  you 
yotirfelves  own  to  be  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  au- 
dacious, fhall  imperioufly  precipitate  you  v/ith 
impunity  into  the  deepeft  abyfs  of  misfortune. 

The  quantity  of  fpecie  circulating  among  you 
is  not  very  confiderable.  You  ate  overburdened 
with  paper-currency,  under  every  denomination. 
All  the  gold  of  Europe,  heaped  up  in  your  rreafury, 
would  be  fcarce  fufficient  to  pay  off  your  national 
debt.  It  is  not  know’n  by  what  kind  of  incredible 
illufion  this  fiétitious  coin  is  kept  up.  The  moft 
trifling  event  may  in  a moment  bring  it  into  dif- 
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credit.  One  Tingle  alarm  is  fufficient  to  induce  a book 
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fudden  bankruptcy.  The  dreadful  conlequences  of  ’ w ■'■■■» 

this  breach  of  faith  are  beyond  our  imagination. 

' And  this  is  the  moment  which  hath  been  chofen  to 
make  you  declare  againft  your  colonies  i that  is 
to  fay,  to  involve  yourfelves  in  an  unjuft,  fenfe- 
lefs,  and  ruinous  war.  What  will  become  of  you, 
when  one  important  branch  of  your  commerce 
fhall  be  annihilated  ; when  you  fliall  have  loft 
one  third  of  your  poflelfions  j when  you  lhall 
have  maffacred  one  or  two  millions  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens ; when  your  ftrength  fhall  be  ex^ 
haufted,  your  merchants  ruined,  your  manufac- 
turers reduced  to  perifti  for  want;  when  your 
debt  fhall  be  increafed,  and  your  revenue  dimi- 
nifhed  ? Beware  ! the  blood  of  the  Americans 
will  fooner  or  later  fall  upon  your  own  heads. 

It’s  effufion  will  be  revenged  by  your  own  hands; 
and  the  moment  is  at  hand. 

But^  you  fay,  they  are  rebels. Why  are 

they  fo  ? Becaufe  they  will  not  be  your  flaves  ? 

A people  who  are  fubjeâ;  to  the  will  of  another, 
who  can  difpofe  at  pleafure  of  their  government, 
of  their  laws,  and  of  their  commerce,  who  can 
tax  them  açcording  to  their  own  fancy,  limit 
their  ipduftry,  and  fetter  it  by  arbitrary  prohibi- 
tions, are  flaves,  and  their  fervitude  is  worfe 
than  that  which  they  would  experience  under  a 
tyrant  ; becaufe  a tyrant  may  be  got  nd  of,  either 
by  expulfion  or  by  aflaflination.  Both  thefe  afls 
have  been  done  by  you.  But  a nation  can  neither 
be  put  to  death  nor  expeflçd.  Libcty  can  be 
çxpefled  only  from  a rupture,  tbs  csnfcquence 
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of  which  mull  be  the  ruin  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  nations,  and  fometimes  of  both.  A tyrant  is 
a monfter  with  only  one  head,  which  may  be 
ftricken  off  at  a blow.  A defpotic  nation  is  a 
hydra  with  a thoufand  heads,  which  can  only  be 
fmittcn  off  by  a thoufand  fwords  at  once.  The 
crime  of  the  oppreffion  exercifed  by  a tyrant,  ex- 
cites univerfal  indignation  againft  himfelf  alone. 
The  fame  crime,  committed  by  a numerous  fo- 
ciety,  fpreads  the  horror  and  the  fhame  of  it 
amongft  a multitude,  which  is  never  aflaamed. 

It  is  the  crime  of  every  body,  and  of  no  body  ; 
and  the  fentiment  of  mifguided  defpair  knows  not 
upon  what  objeft  to  fix  it’s  refentment. 

Blit  they  are  our  fuhjeRs. Your  fubjeéls  ! 

not  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Wales  are  the  fubjedts  of  the  county  of  Lancaf- 
ter.  The  authority  of  one  nation  over  another 
can  only  he  founded  upon  conqueft^  upon  gene- 
ral confient,  or  upon  propofied  and  accepted  con- 
ditions. Conquefl  is  no  more  binding  than  rob- 
bery. The  confient  of  anceftors  cannot  compel 
deficendants  ; and  no  conditions  can  be  confiftent 
with  the  fiacrifice  of  liberty.  Liberty  cannot  be 
bartered  for  any  thing,  becaufe  no  equivalent 
can  be  given  for  it.  This  is  the  fpeech  you  have 
made  to  your  tyrants,  and  we  now  addrefis  it  to 
you  in  favour  of  your  colonifts. 

*The  land  which  they  occupy  is  our' s. Your*s  ! 

It  is  thus  you  call  it,  becaufe  you  have  invaded 
it.  But  fiuppofing  it  be  fo,  doth  not  the  charter 
of  conceffion  oblige  you  to  treat  the  Americans, 
as  your  countrymen  ? and  do  you  comply  with  ; 
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' this  obligation  ? But  to  what  purpofe  are  con-  ® 

ceflions  and  charters,  which  grant  what  one  is  not  ' v- 

mafter  of,  and  which,  confequently,  one  hath  no 
right  of  granting,  to  a fmall  number  of  feeble 
men,  compelled  by  circumRances  to  receive  as  a 
gratuity  what  they  have  a natural  right  to.  Be- 
Rdes,  have  the  defcendants,  who  are  now  alive, 
been  invited  to  accede  to  a compaft,  figned  by 
their  anceftors  ? The  truth  of  this  principle 
muft  be  acknowleged,  or  the  defcendants  of 
James  muft  be  recalled.  What  right  was  there 
to  drive  him  away,  which  we  had  not  equally 
to  feparate  from  you  ? fay  the  Americans,  And 
what  anfwer  can  be  made  to  them  ? 

They  are  ungrateful  j zve  are  their  founders  ; we 
have  been  their  defenders  *,  we  have  indebted  our f elves 

for  them. For  yourfelves,  you  may  fay,  as 

much,  or  more  than  for  them.  If  you  have  de- 
fended them,  it  is  in  the  fame  manner  as  you 
would  have  defended  the  Sultan  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  if  your  ambition  or  your  intereft  had  re- 
quired it.  But  have  they  not  repaid  this  obli- 
gation, by  delivering  to  you  their  productions, 
by  exclufively  receiving  your  merchandize,  at 
,the  exorbitant  price  you  have  chofen  to  put  upon 
it  ; by  fubmitting  to  the  prohibitions,  which 
thwarted  their  induftry,  and  to  the  reftriClions 
with  which  you  have  opprefled  their  property  ? 

Have  they  not  aflifted  you,  and  indebted  them- 
felves  for  you  ? Have  they  not  taken  up  arms, 
and  fought  for  you  ? Have  they  not  acceded  to 
your  demands,  when  you  have  made  them  in  a, 
spanner  fuitable  to  freemen  ? Wheri  have  they 
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ever  refufed  you  any  thing,  unlefs  when  prefenN 
ing  your  bayonets  to  their  breads,  you  have  faid 
to  them,  Your  treafure^  or  your  life  j die^  or  he  our 
Jlaves,  What  I becaufe  you  have  been  benefi- 
cent, have  you  the  right  to  become  oppreflbrs  ! 
Witl  the  nations,  alfo,  convert  their  expe^ations 
of  gratitude  into  a barbarous  pretence  to  difgrace 
and  infult  thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  their  benefits  ? Individuals,  perhaps, 
though  it  be  not  their  duty,  may  in  their  bene- 
factors bear  with  their  tyrants.  In  them,  un- 
doubtedly, it  is  great,  it  is  magnanimous,  to 
Gonfent  to  be  unhappy,  rather  than  be  ungrate- 
ful. But  the  fyftern  of  morality  among  nations 
is  different.  The  public  felicity  is  the  firft 
law,  as  It  is  the  firft  duty.  The  primary  obli- 
gation of  thefe  great  bodies  is  towards  them- 
felves.  They  owe,  above  all  things,  liberty  and 
jiuftice  to  thofe  who  compofe  them.  Every  child 
who  is  born  in  a date,  every  citizen  who  comes 
to  breathe  the  air  of  a country  which  he  hath 
chofen  for  himfelf,  or  which  nature  hath  given 
him,  has  a right  to  the  greated  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  he  can  podibly  enjoy.  Every  obligation 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  principle  is 
void.  Every  contrary  claim  is  an  incroachment 
upon  his  rights.  Of  what  concern  is  it  to  him, 
if  his  ancedors  have  been  favoured,  when  he 
himfelf  is  dedined  to  be  the  vicflim  ? By  what 
right  can  we  exaefi:  the  payment  of  this  ufurious 
debt  of  benefits,  which  he  hath  not  even  expe-r 
rienced  ? No.  To  arrogate  to  one’s  felf  a fimi- 
lar  clainn,  againd  a whole  nation  and  it’s  pode- 
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rky,  is  to  fubvert  all  the  ideas  of  order  and  pq-  ® xvni^ 

licy  i it  is  to  betray  all  the  laws  of  morality,  

while  we  invoke  their  countenance.  What  hath 
not  England  done  for  Hanover  ! But  is  Hanover 
fubjedl  to  your  command  ? All  the  republics  of 
Greece  were  connedled  with  each  other  by  mutual 
fervices:  Did  any  one  of  them  exadl,  as  a token 
of  gratitude,  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  republic  that  had  received  the 
obligation  ? 

But  our  honour  is  compromifed.  - - - - Say  rather, 
the  honour  of  your  bad  minifters,  and  not  your 
own.  In  what  confifts  the  real  honour  of  him 
who  is  in  an  error  ? Is  it  to  perfift  in  it,  or  to 
acknowlege  it  ? The  man  who  returns  to  fenti- 
ments  of  Juftice  hath  no  occafion  to  be  afhamed. 
Englifhmen,  you  have  been  too  precipitate.  Why 
did  you  not  wait  till  riches  had  corrupted  the 
Americans,  as  you  are  corrupted  ? Then  they 
would  have  been  as  little  concerned  for  their 
liberty,  as  you  for  your’s.  Then,  lubdued  by 
wealth,  your  arms  would  have  been  ufclefs.  But 
you  have  attacked  them  in  an  inftanr,  when  what 
they  had  to  lofe,  liberty,  could  not  be  balanced 
by  what  they  had  to  preferve. 

But  in  later  times  they  would  have  become  Jiill  more 
numerous. 1 acknowlege  it.  You  have  there- 

fore only  attempted  the  enflaving  of  a people, 
whom  time  would  have  fet  free  in  fpite  of  you. 

In  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  remembrance  of 
your  atrocious  deeds  will  be  recent  j and  the  fruit 
of  them  will  be  taken  away  from  you  : then,  no- 
thing but  (hame  and  remorfe  w'ill  remain  to  you. 

There 
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There  is  a decree  of  nature  which  you  cannot 
change  j it  is,  that  great  bodies  always  give  law 
to  fmaller  ones.  But  if  the  Americans  fhould 
then  undertake  againft  Great  Britain  what  you 
have  undertaken  againft  them,  would  you  not  fay 
to  them  exadlly  what  they  fay  to  you  at  this  in- 
ftanf.  Wherefore  fhould  motives  which  affect 
you  but  little,  coming  from  them,  appear  more 
folid  when  coming  from  you  ? 

^hey  will  neither  obey  our  ■parliament^  nor  adopt 

cur  conjlitulion. Have  they  made,  or  can 

they  change  them  ? 

We  obey  them  without  having  hadj  either  in  paji 
times j or  without  having  at  prefent^  any  influence  over 

them. That  is  to  fay,  that  you  are  flaves, 

and  that  you  cannot  fuffer  freemen.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  do  not  confound  the  pofition  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  your’s.  You  have  reprefentatives,  and 
they  have  none  ; you  have  voices  which  fpeak  for 
you,  and  no  one  ftipulates  for  them.  If  the 
voices  be  bought  and  fold,  this  is  an  excellent 
reafon  for  them  to  difclaim  this  advantage. 

'They  would  be  independent  of  us. Are  not 

you  fo  of  them  ? 

They  will  never  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves  with^ 

out  us. If  that  be  the  cafe,  keep  quiet  i ne-r 

ceffity  will  bring  them  back  to  you. 

But  what  if  we  could  not  fubftft  without  them  ? 

This  would  be  a great  misfortune  : but  to  cut 
their  throats,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  is  a fingular 
expedient. 

It  is  for  their  inter efl^  it  is  for  their  goody  that  we 
are  angry  with  theniy  as  we  are  with  children  who 

behave 
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hebave  improperly, Their  intereft  and  their  book 

good!  Who  hath  appointed  you  the  judges  of 
thefe  two  points  which  touch  them  fo  nearly,  and 
which  they  ought  to  know  better  than  you  ? If 
it  Ihould  happen  that  a citizen  (hould  enter  by 
force  into  the  houfe  of  another,  upon  a pretence 
that  he  was  a man  of  great  underftanding,  and 
that  no  one  was  more  capable  of  maintaining 
good  order  and  peace  at  his  neighbour’s  houfe } 
would  not  his  neighbour  have  a right  to  defire 
him  to  withdraw,  and  concern  himfelf  about  his 
own  affairs  ? But  what  Ihall  we  fay  if  the  affairs 
of  this  officious  hypocrite  were  much  in  diforder. 

If  he  were  nothing  more  than  an  ambitious  man, 
who  under  pretence  of  governing  wanted  to 
ufurp  ; if  under  the  mafk  of  benevolence  he  con- 
cealed only  views  full  of  injuftice,  fuch  for  in- 
ftance,  as  the  endeavour  to  relieve  his  own  dif- 
ficulties at  the  expence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ? 

IFe  are  the  mother- country. — What,  are  the  molt 
facred  names  always  to  ferve  as  veils  to  ambi- 
tion and  to  intereft  ? If  you  be  the  mother- 
country  fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
colony  is  formed  of  different  nations,  among 
whom  fome  will  grant  and  others  will  refufe  you 
this  title.  While  all  of  them  will  fay  to  you  at 
once  j there  is  a time  when  the  authority  of  pa- 
rents over  their  children  is  to  ceafe,  and  this  time 
is  that  when  children  can  provide  for  themfelves. 

What  term  have  you  fixed  for  our  emancipation  ? 

Be  honeft,  and  confefs  you  flattered  yourfelves 
that  you  ffiould  have  kept  us  under  perpetual 
tutelage.  This  tutelage  however  might  be  fup- 

portable^ 
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portable,  if  it  were  not  changed  for  us  into  an 
unbearable  conftraint  ; if  our  advantage  were 
not  incelTantly  facrificed  to  your’s  ; if  we  were  not 
obliged  to  fulFer  a multitude  of  oppreffions  in  de- 
tail from  the  governors,  the  judges,  the  finan- 
ciers, and  the  military  men  whonn  you  fend  to 
usj  ifmoftof  them  at  their  arrival  in  our  cli- 
mates did  not  bring  with  them  degraded  charac- 
ters, ruined  fortunes,  rapacious  hands,  and  the 
infolence  of  fubaltern  tyrants,  who,  tired  with 
obeying  the  laws  in  their  own  country,  come  to 
indemnify  themfelves  in  a New  World,  by  exer- 
çifing  there  a power  which  is  too  frequently  arbi- 
trary. You  are  the  mother-country,  but  far 
from  encouraging  our  progrefs  you  ftand  in  awe 
of  it.  You  confine  our  induftry  and  you  coun- 
teraft  our  rifing  ftrength.  Nature,  in  favouring 
us,  difappoints  your  fecret  vvilhes  ; or  rather,  it 
is  your  defire  that  fhe  fhould  remain  in  a ftate  of 
eternal  infancy,  with  refpeft  to  every  thing  that 
may  be  ufeful  tousi  and  notwithftanding  this, 
that  we  fhould  (till  be  rpbull  flaves  to  ferve  you, 
and  inceffantly  to  fupply  your  ; avidity  with  new 
fources  of  wealth.  Is  this  being  a mother  ? Is 
this  being  our  country  ? Alas  ! in  the  forefls  that 
furround  us,  Nature  hath  bellowed  a miloer  in- 
ftina  on  the  wild  beaft,  who,  when  fhe  is  become 
a mother,  doth  not  at  lead  devour  thofe  to  whoni 
fhe  hath  given  birth. 

If  we  agreed  to  all  their  pretenfions  they  would 
foon  be  happier  than  weare.-~h.nà  why  not  ? If  you 
be  corrupted  why  fliould  they  be  fo  ? If  you  in- 
cline to  flavery,  mull  they  alfo  imitate  your  ex;- 

, ample  ; 
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âmple  ? If  you  were  their  mafter>  why  (hould  you  ® xvin.^ 
not  confer  the  property  of  another  power  to  your  -«* 

fovereign  ? Why  fhould  you  not  make  him  your 
defpor,  as  you  have  declared  him  by  a folemn 
a6t  the  defpot  of  Canada  ? Muft  they  then  have 
ratified  this  extravagant  concelTion  ? and  if  they 
had  ratified  it,  muft  they  have  obeyed  the  fove- 
reign you  would  have  given  them  ? and  muft  they 
have  taken  up  arms  againft  you  in  obedience  to 
his  orders  ? The  king  of  England  hath  a negative 
power.  No  law  can  be  enacted  there  without 
his  confent.  This  power,  the  inconvenience  of  . 
which  you  daily  experience,  why  fhould  the 
Americans  grant  it  to  him  among  themfelves  ? 

Would  it  be  to  deprive  him  of  it  one  day  by  tak- 
ing up  arms,  as  it  will  happen  to  you  if  your  go- 
vernment lliould  be  improved  ? What  advantage 
can  you  find  in  fubjedting  them  to  a vicious  con- 
ftitution  ? 

Vicious  or  not,  this  confiitution  is  ouVs,  and  it  muji 
he  generally  acknowleged  and  accepted  by  all  who  bear 
the  Englijh  name  ; otherwife,  each  of  our  provinces 
governing  itfelf  in  it’s  own  way,  having  it’s  own 
laws,  and  pretending  to  independence,  we  fhould  ceafe 
to  form  a national  body,  and  fhould  be  nothing  more 
than  a collebiion  of  fmall  infulated  republics  divided, 
inceffantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  eafily  invaded 
by  a common  enemy.  ‘The  fagacious  and  powerful 
Philip,  capable  of  undertaking  this  enterprize,  is  near 
us. 

Supposing  him  to  be  near  yon,  he  is  at  à 
diftance  from  the  Americans.  A privilege  which 
may  be  attended  with  fome  inconvenience  to 

you. 
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you,  is  not  the  lefs  a privilege.  But,  feparated 
as  they  are  from  Great  Britain,  by  immenfe 
Teas,  of  what  concern  is  it  to  you  whether  your 
colonies  accept  or  reje<5t  your  conftitutions  ? 
What  has  this  to  do  either  for  or  againft  your 
flrength,  or  for  or  againft  your  fecurity?  That  uni- 
ty, of  which  you  exaggerate  the  advantages,  is 
alfo  nothing  more  than  a vain  pretence.  You 
urge  your  laws  to  them  when  they  are  opprefled 
by  them,  and  you  trample  upon  them  yourfelves 
when  they  appeal  tô  them  in  their  favour.  You 
tax  yourfelves,  and  you  want  to  tax  them.  When 
the  leaft  incroachment  is  attempted  upon  this  pri- 
vilege, you  exclaim  with  ragCi  you  take  up  arms,' 
and  you  are  ready  to  devote  yourfelves  to  death,' 
and  yet  you  put  the  poniard  to  the  throat  of  your 
fellow  citizen  to  compel  him  to  renounce  it.  Youf 
ports  are  open  to  all  nations,  and  you  fhut  up 
thofe  of  the  colonifts  from  them.  Your  mer- 
chandife  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  where  you  choofe 
to  fend  it,  and  their’s  is  forced  to  be  fent  to  you. 
You  manufaflure,  and  you  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
do  the  fame.  They  have  hides  and  they  have 
iron,  and  you  compel  them  to  deliver  thefe  hides 
and  this  iron  to  you  in  the  rough  ftate.  What 
you  get  at  a low  price,  they  muft  purchafe  from 
you  at  the  price  which  your  rapacioufnefs  ex- 
a£led.  You  facrifice  them  to  your  merchants  j 
and  becaufe  your  Eaft  India  Company  was  in 
danger,  it  was  neceflary  that  their  loftes  fliould 
be  repaired  by  the  Americans.  And  yet  you 
call  them  your  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  thus 
you  invite  them  to  accept  your  conftitution, 
2 Thig 
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This  unity,  this  league,  which  feenns  fo  necef- 
fary  to  you,  is  nothing  more  than  the  league  of 
the  foolilh  animals  in  the  fablej  among  which 
you  have  referved  to  yourfelf  the  part  of  the 
lion. 
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Perhaps  you  have  only  fuffered  yourfelves  to 
be  induced  to  fill  the  New  World  with  blood 
and  ravages,  merely  from  a falfe  point  of  honour. 
We  like  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  fo  many  enor- 
mities have  not  been  the  confequence  of  a pro- 
jet coolly  concerted.  You  have  been  told,  that 
the  Americans  were  nothing  more  than  a bafe 
herd  of  cowards,  whom  the  leaft  threat  would 
induce  with  fear  and  confternation  to  comply 
with  every  thing  you  chofe  to  exa£t.  Inftead  of 
thofe  pufillanimous  men,  who  had  been  deferibed 
to  you,  and  whom  you  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pe(5l,  you  met  with  brave  people,  true  Englifli- 
men,  and  fellow-citizens  worthy  of  you.  Was 
this  a reafon  for  increafing  your  anger  ? What  ! 
have  your  anceftors  admired  the  Dutch  fliaking  off 
the  Spanifli  yoke  j and  lhall  you  be  aftonifhed  that 
your  defeendants,  your  countrymen, your  brethren, 
thofe  who  felt  your  blood  circulating  in  their 
veins,  Ihould  rather  choofe  to  fpill  it  than  fub- 
mit  to  the  yoke,  and  lliould  prefer  death  to  a fife 
of  flavèry  ? A ftranger,  over  whom  you  woajld 
alfume  the  fame  pretenfions,  would  have  difr/rm- 
ed  you } if  laying  bare  his  breaft  he  had  faid. 
Bury  your  dagger  here  y or  leave  me  free.  Ar/d  yet 
you  murder  your  brother,  and  you  murde/r  him 
without  remorfe,  becaufe  he  is  your  brother  ! 
Englilhmen  ! what  can  be  more  ignominious  than 
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B 0^0^  K the  ferocioufnefs  of  a man  proud  of  his  liberty, 
and  incroaching  upon  that  of  another  ? Mud  we 
be  taught  to  believe,  that,  the  greatelt  enemy  of 
liberty  is  the  man  who  enjoys  it?  Alas  ! we  are 
but  too  much  difpofed  to  believe  it.  Enemies 
to  kings,  you  have  âll  their  haughtinefs.  Ene- 
mies to  the  royal  prerogative,  you  difplay  it  in 
all  parts.  You  fhew  yourfelves  tyrants  every 
where.  Tyrants  of  nations  and  of  ycur  colonies  • 
if  you  fbould  prevail  in  this  contedj  it  is  becaufe 
heaven  will  have  been  inattentive  to  the  vows 
that  are  addreffed  to  it  from  all  regions  of  the 
earth* 

Since  the  feas  have  not  'fwallbwed  up  your 
proud  fatellites,  tell  me  what  will  become  of  themi 
if  there  fhould  arife  in  the  New  World  an  elo- 
quent man,  who  Ihould  promife  eternal  falvation 
to  thofc  who  Ihould  perilh  fword  in  hand,  the 
martyrs  of  liberty.  Americans^  let  your  priefts 
be  inceflantly  feen  in  your  pulpits,  with  crowns 
in  their  handsj  and  fhewing  you  the  heavens 
opened.  Priefts  of  the  New  World,  it  is  time 
to  expiate  the  antient  fanaticifm,  which  hath  de- 
folated  and  ravaged  America,  by  a fanaticifm  more 
fortunate,  the  offspring  of  politics  and  of  liberty. 
But  you  will  not  deceive  your  fellow:-eitizen&. 
God  who  is  the  firfl:  principle  of  juftice  and  of 
order  abhors  tyrants.  God  hath  imprinted  in  the 
heart  of  man  the  facred  love  of  liberty,  and  will 
not  fuffer  that  fervitude  fliould  degrade  and  dif- 
figure  the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works.  If  apo- 
theofis  be  due  to  man,  it  is  certainly  to  him  who 
fights  and  dies  for  his  country.  Place  his  image 
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in  your  churches,  and  put  it  near  your  altars,  tt 
will  be  the  worfliip  of  the  country.  Compofe  a 
political  and  teligious  calendar,  in  which  every 
day  (hall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  fome  one 
of  thofe  heroes  who  fhall  have  fpilt  his  blood  to 
make  you  free.  Your  pofterity  will  read  them 
one  day  with  a holy  - refped  i they  will  fayj 
thefe  are  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  fet  half 
the  world  at  liberty,  and  whoj  exerting  themfelves 
for  our  happinefs  before  we  exiftedj  have  pre- 
vented that  at  our  birth  we  fhould  hear  the  rattling 
of  chains  over  our  cradles. 

When  the  caufb  of  the  colonies  was  debated 
in  the  national  alTemblies,  we  have  bear’d  many 
excellent  pleadings  pronounced  in  their  favour. 
But  perhaps  the  following  would  have  been  the 
molt  proper  to  add  refs  to  them  : 

“ 1 WILL  fay  nothing  to  you.  Gentlemen,  of  the 
**  juftice  or  injuftice  of  your  pretentions.  I am 
‘‘  not  fo  much  a flranger  to  public  affairs,  to  be  ig- 
norant  that  this  preliminary  examination,  which 
“ is  facred  in  all  other  circumftancès  of  life,  would 
be  improper  and  ridiculous  in  this.  I will  not 
enter  into  what  expedlations  you  may  have  of 
fuccefs,  nor  will  I examine  whether  you  will 
prevail  in  this  caiife,  although  this  fubjedt 
might  appear  of  fome  importance  to  you,  and 
might  probably  engage  your  attention.  Nor 
will  I even  compare  the  advantages  of  your 
fftuation  if  you  fhould  fucceed,  with  the  con- 
fequences  that  will  follow  if  you  fliould  fail, 
“ But  I will  fuppofe  at  once,  that  you  have  re- 
duced  the  colonics  to  the  degree  of  fervitude 
VoL.  VII.  I i which 
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which  you  require,  I only  willi  to  be  informed 
“ how  you  will  maintain  them  in  it.  Will  it  be 
“ by  a {landing  army  ? But  this  army,  which 
will  exhauft  you  of  men  and  money,  will  it 
‘‘  follow  or  not  the  increafe  of  population  ? There 
are  but  two  anfwers  to  be  made  to  this  queftion, 
“ and  of  thefe  two  anfwers  one  feems  to  me  to  be 
abfurd,  and  the  other  brings  you  back  to  the 
fituation  in  which  you  now  are.  I have  re- 
fleftedmuch  upon  the  matter,  and  if  I miftake 
**  not,  I have  difcovered  the  only  reafonable 
and  fure.  meafurfc  you  have  to  purfue.  This 
**  is,  as  foon  as  you  fhall  have  made  yourfelves 
mailers  of  them,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  popula- 
tion,  fince  it  appears  to  you  more  advanta- 
**  geous,  more  honourable,  and  more  proper  to 
rule  over  a fmall  number  of  flaves,  than  to 
have  a nation  of  freemen  for  your  equals  and 
**  friends. 

**  But  you  will  afk  me  how  is  the  progrefs  of 
“ population  to  be  flopped  ? The  expedient 
might  perhaps  difgufl  men  of  weak  and  pufil- 
lanimous  minds;  but  fortunately  there  are 
none  fuch  in  this  auguft  affembly.  This  ex~ 
pedient  is  to  put  to  death,  without  mercy,  the 
“ greatefl;  part  of.  thefe  unworthy  rebels,  and  to 
reduce  the  reft  to  the  condition  of  Negroes. 
The  brave  and  generous  Spartans,  fo  célébrât* 
“ ed  in  ancient  and  modern  hiflory,  have  fet  you 
the  example.  Like  them,  with  their  faces 
“ muffled  up  in  their  cloaks,  let  our  fellow-citi- 
zens  and  fatellites  go  out  clandeftinely  in  the 
night-time,  and  maflacrc  the  children  of  our 
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Helots  by  the  fide  of  their  fathers  and  on  the 
''  breaiTS  of  their  mothers,  leaving  only  a fufii- 
cient  number  of  them  alive  for  the  labours, 
“ and  for  our  fccurity.’’ 

Englishmen,  you  fiiudder  at  this  horrid  pro- 
pofal,  and  you  afk  what  mèafiire  might  be 
adopted  i either  conquerors  or  conquered,  this  is 
what  you  have  to  do  : If  the  refentment  excited 
by  your  barbarities  can  be  calmed,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans can  fhut  their  eyes  upon  the  ravages  that 
furround  them,  if  when  walking  over  the  ruins 
of  their  cities  reduced  to  alhes,  and  of  their  ha- 
bitations deftroyed,  over  the  bones  of  their  fel-^ 
low-citizens  fcattered  in  the  field;  if  while  they 
breathe  the  fcent  of  blood  which  your  hands  have 
fpilt  in  all' parts,  it  can  be  pofiible  that  they 
fhould  forget  the  enormities  of  your  defpotifm  j 
if  they  can  allow  themfelves  to  put  the  leaft  truft 
in  your  difcoiirfes,  and  can  perfuade  themfelves 
that  you  have  ferioufly  renounced  the  injuftice  of 
your  pretentions,  begin  by  recalling  the  aflaffins 
who  are  in  your  pay  ; reftore  liberty  to  their 
ports,  which  you  now  keep  blocked  up  ; let  your 
vefiels  depart  from  their  coafts;  and  if  there  be  a 
wife  citizen  among  you,  let  him  take  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand,  let  him  prefent  himfelf  to 
them  and  fay  ; 

O you,  our  fellow-citizens  and  our  old 
“ friends,  allow  us  to  ufe  this  title;  we  have 
indeed  profaned  it,  but  our  repentance  makes 
“ us  worthy  of  refuming  it,  and  we  (hall  here- 
“ after  afpire  to  the  glory  of  preferving  it  ; we 
“ confefs,  in  the  prefence  of  Heaven,  and  of  this 
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**  earth,  which  have  been  witneffes  of  it,  that 
‘‘  our  pretentions  have  been  unjuft,  and  our  pro- 
ceedings  barbarous.  Forget  them  as  we  do. 
“ Build  up  'your  ramparts  and  your  fortrefles. 

Aflemble  yourfelves  again  in  your  peaceable 
««  habitations.  Let  us  wipe  out  from  our  me- 
mory  even  the  laft  drop  of  blood  that  has  been 
fpilt.  We  admire  the  generous  fpirit  which 
hath  direéled  you.  It  is  the  fame  to  which  in 
' fimilar  circumftances  we  have  owed  our  falva- 
tion.  It  is  particularly  by  thcfe  figns^that  we 
know  you  to  be  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
“ brethren  : Your  wifli  is  liberty  and  you  fhall 
“ be  free.  You  fhall  be  free  in  all  the  extent 
" that  we  ourfelves  have  attached  to  this  facred 
“ name.  It  is  not  from  us  that  you  hold  this 
right,  we  can  neither  give  it  nor  take  it  away 
from  you.  You  have  received  it  as  we  have, 
from  nature,  which  the  crime  and  the  fword  of 
tyrants  can  fight  againft  but  cannot  deftroy. 
“ We  pretend  not  to  any  kind  of  fuperiority  over 
you,  the  honour  of  afpiring  to  an  equality  is 
fujfficiently  glorious  for  us.  We  are  too  well 
“ acquainted  vith  the  ineftimable  advantage  of 
‘‘  governing  ourfelves,  to  be  defirous  hereafter  of 
‘‘  depriving  you  of  it. 

“ Masters  an-d  fupreme  arbitrators  of  your 
own  legifiation,  if  in  your  States  you  can  cre- 
“ ate  a better  form  of  government  than  our’s  is, 
Wi  congratulate  you  previoufly  upon  it.  Your 
“ happinefs  will-  infpire  us  vvith  no  other  fenti- 
“ ment  than  «he  defire  of  imitating  you.  Form 
**  for  yourfelves  eonftitutions  adapted  to  your 
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climate,  to  your  foil,  and  to  the  New  World,  ® xvni^ 
««  which  you  are  civilizing.  Who  can  be  better  ■_ 
acquainted  with  your  own  wants  than  your- 
felves  ? Proud  and  virtuous  fouls,  fuch  as 
your’s  are,  ought  not  to  obey  any  laws  ex- 
' cept  thofe  which  they  give  themfelves.  Every 
“ other  yoke  would  be  unworthy  of  them.  Re- 
gulate  vour  taxes  yourfelves.  We  only  afk  of 
you  to  conform  to  our  cuftom  in  the  levying 
“ of  the  impofl:.  We  will  prefent  you  with  a 
“ Hate  of  our  wants,  and  you  will  determine 
“ yourfelves  the  juft  proportion  between  your 
**  fupplies  and  your  riches. 

‘‘  Moreover,  exercifc  your  own  induftry  as 
we  do  our’s,  and  that  without  any  reftraint. 

Make  the  beft  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  Na- 
“ ture,  and  of  the  fertile  regions  which  you  in- 
habit.  Let  the  iron  of  your  mines,  the  fleeces 
of  your  flocks,  the  fkins  of  thewild  animals  wan- 
‘‘  dering  in  your  forefts,  be  prepared  in  your 
own  manufaflures,  and  acquire  in  your  hands 
« an  additional  value.  Let  your  ports  be  free. 

Let  your  commodities  and  the  .producflions 
of  your  arts  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
« world,  from  whence  you  may  alfo  derive  all 
thofe  which  you  are  in  want  of.  This  is  one 
« of  our  privileges,  let  it  alfo  be  your’s.  The 
empire  of  the  ocean,  which  we  have  fubdued 
« by  two  centuries  of  grandeur  and  glory,  belongs 
“ to  you  as  well  as  to  us.  We  will  be  united 
« by  the  ties  of  commerce.  You  will  bring  your 
“ produflions  to  us,  which  we  will  accept  in  pre- 
« ference  to  thofe  of  all  other  people,  and  we 
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hope  that  you  will  prefer  our^s  to  thofe  of  fp- 
“ reign  nations,  without  however  being  reftrain- 
ed  to  it  by  any  law,  unlefs  by  that  of  the  com- 
mon  intereft,  and  by  the  title  of  fellow-citizens 
and  friends. 

Let  your  fhips  and  our’s,  decorated  with 
««  the  fame  flag,  cover  the  feas,  and  when  thefe 
friendly  velTels  fhall  meet  in  the  midfl:  of  the 
deferts  of  the  ocean,  let  fhouts  of  joy  be  bear’d 
on  both  fides.  Let, peace  be  renewed,  and  let 
“ concord  lafl:  for  ever  between  us.  We  under- 
ftand  at  length,  that  the  chain  of  reciprocal 
benevolence,”  is  the  only  one  that  can  conneft 
empires  at  fuch  -a  diftance,  and  that  every 
other  principle  of  union  would  be  unjuft  and 
“ precarious. 

“ According  to  this  new  plan  of  everlafting 
friendlhip,  let  agriculture,  induftry,  legifla- 
tion,  the  arts,  and  that  firfh  of  all  fciences, 
that  of  doing  the  greateft  good  to  States  and 
to  mankind,  be  improved  among  us.  Let  the 
account  of  your  happinefs  invite  around  your, 
dwellings  all  the  unfortunate  men  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  tyrants  of  all  countries, 
and  all  oppreflTors,  whether  political  or  reli- 
“ gious,  know,  that  there  exifts  a place  upon 
the  earth  where  one  may  efcape  from  their 
“ chains;  where  humanity  difgraced  hath  raifed 
“ it’s  head  again  ; where  the  harvefts  grow  for 
the  poor;  where  the  laws  are  no  more  than 
“ the  guarantee  of  happinefs;  where  religion  is 
**  free,  and  confcience  hath  ceafed  to  be  a flave; 
where  Mature,  in  a word,  feems  to  wifh  to 
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« juftify  herfelf  for  having  created  man,  and  ^ 
“ where  government  for  fo  long  a time  guilty 
over  all  the  earth,  at  length  makes  ample  re- 
paration  for  it’s  crimes.  Let  the  idea  of  fuch 
« an  afylum  alarm  the  defpots,  and  ferve  as  a 
refhraint  to  them  j for  if  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  them,  they 
“ are  at  leaft  ambitious  and  avaritious,  and  are 
« therefore  anxious  to  preferve  both  their  power 
« and  their  riches. 

We  ourfelves,  Ol  our  fellow-citizens  and  our 
friends,  we  ourfelves  will  profit  by  your  example. 

« If  our  conftitution  fliOLild  be  impaired  j if  pub- 
lie  wealth  ihould  corrupt  the  court, and  the  court 
“ the  nation  ; if  our  kings,  to  whom  we  have 
tf  o-iven  fo  many  .terrible  leffons,'  fhould  at  length 
« forget  them  j if  we  who  were  an  auguft  people, 
were  threatened  with  becoming  the  meaneit 
« and  vileft  of  all  herds  by  felling  ourfelves; 

« the  fight  of  your  virtues  and  of  your  laws  might 
“ perhaps  reanimate  us.  It  would  recall  to  our 
« degraded  minds  both  the  value  and  the  gran- 
« deur  of  liberty  ; and  if  this  example  fliould  be 
cc  ineffeaual;  if  davery,  the  confequence  of  ve- ^ 
cc  nal  corruption,  fhould  one  day  eftabliffi  itfelf 
in  that  fame  country,  which  hath  been  de- 
‘‘  luged  with  blood  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and 
« where  our  fathers  have  feen  fcaffolds  ere^ed 
**  for  tyrants  j we  will  then  abandon  this  un- 
“ grateful  land  devoted  to  defpotifm,  and  we 
“ will  leave  the  monfler  to  reign  over  a defeu. 
You  will  then  receive  us  as  friends  and  bre- 
« thren.  You  will  partake  with  us  that  foil,  that 
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as  free  as  the  fouls  of  it’s  generous  inha- 
<-< — w— / bitants  j and  thanks  to  your  yiriues,  we  fhaJl 

find  England  and  a country  again. 

“ Such  are,  brave  fellow-citizens,  both  our 
hopes  and  our  wifhes.  Receive  therefore  our 
“ oaths  as  the  pledges  of  fo  holy  an  alliance.  Let 
us  invoke,  to  render  this  treaty  more  folemn,  let 
us  invoke  our  common  anceftors,  who  have 
all  been  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as 
you  are,  and  who  have  not  feared  to  die  in  it’s 
defence.  Let  us  call  to  witnefs  the  merhory 
“ of  the  illuftrious  founders  of  your  colonies, 
that  of  your  auguft  legiflators,  of  the  philofo- 
pher  Locke,  who  was  the  firfl  man  upon  earth 
“ who  made  a code  of  toleration,  and  of  the  ve- 
“ nerable  Penn,  who  firft  founded  a city  of“ 
brothers.  The  fouls  of  thefe  great  men,  whofe 
“ eyes  are  undoubtedly  in  this  moment  fixed 
upon  us,  are  worthy  to  prefide  at  a treaty 
‘f  which  is  to  fecure  the  peace  of  two  worlds. 

‘‘  Let  us  fwear  in  their  prefence,  and  upon  thofe 
amas  with  v/hich  you  have  fought  us,  to  re- 
f‘  main  ever  united  and  faithful  ^ and  when  we 
^ ‘‘  have  pronounced  all  together  an  oath  of  peace, 

then  let  thefe  fame  arms  be  taken  up,  and  let 
“ them  be  conveyed  into  a facred  depofit,  where 
“ fathers  will  (hew  them  to  every  rifing  genera- 
“ tion  i and  there  let  them  be  kept  faithfully  from 
“ age  to  age,  ^n  order  to  be  one  day  'turned 
againft  the  firii  man,  whether  Englifh  or  Ame- 
**  rican,  who  fhall  dare  to  propofe  the  breaking 
off  of  this  alliance,  equally  ufeful  and  equally 
honourable  to  both  nations.” 


At 
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At  this  difcourfe  'methinks  I hear  the  cities,  book. 
the  hamlets,  the  fields,  and  all  the  Ihores  of  North  « 
America,  refound  with  acclamations,  and  repeat- 
ins  with  emotion  the  name  of  their  Enslifli  bre- 
thren,  the  name  of  the  mother-country.  Joyful 
fireworks  fucceed  to  the  conflagrations  of  difcord, 
and  in  the  mean  while,  the  nations,  jealous  of  your 
power,  will  remain  filent  in  aftonifhment  and 
defpair. 

The  parliament  is  going  to  aflemble,  and  what 
have  we  to  expect  ? Will  the  voice  of  reafon  be 
bear’d  there,  or  will  they  perfevere  in  their  folly  ? 

Will  they  be  the  defenders  of  the  people,  or  the 
inflrument  of  the  tyranny  of  minifters  ? Will  their 
a£ts  be  the  decrees  of  a free  nation,  or  edi6ts 
dictated  by  the  court  ? I attend  at  the  debates. 

Thefe  revered  places  refound  with  harangues 
full  of  moderation  and  wifdom.  Soft  perfuafion 
feems  to  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  orators.  They  draw  tears  from  the  au- 
dience. My  heart  is  elated  with  hope,  when 
fuddenly  a voice,  the  organ  of  defpotifm  and 
of  war,  fufpends  this  delightful  emotion. 

“ Englishmen,”  faith  this  furious  declaim- 
er,  “ can  you  hefitate  one  moment?  They  are 
‘‘  your  rights,  your  mofl:  important  intereftsj 
“ it  is  the  glory  of  your  name  which  mufi;  be 
“ defended.  Thefe  great  benefits  are  not  at- 
tacked  by  a foreign  power,  but  threatened  by 
**  a domeftic  enemy.  The  danger  is  the  greater, 
the  outrage  more  fenfibly  felt. 

‘‘  Between  two  rival  nations  in  arms  for  mu- 
“ tual  pretenfions,  policy  may  fometimes  fufpend 
“ the  fight.  Againfl;  rebellious  fubjects  the 
3 greateft 
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book  cc  greateft  fault  is  delay.  All  moderation  is 

XVIII*  ^ ^ 

^ weaknefs.  The  ftandard  of  rebellion  was 

“ railed  by  boldnefsj  let  it  be  pulled  down  by 
force.  Let  the  fword  of  juftice  fall  upon 
thofe  who  have  unlheathed  it.  Let  us  lofe  no 
time  : to  ftifle  revolutions,  there  is  a firft  mo- 
ment  which  muft  be  feized  upon.  Let  us  not 
leave  to  aftonilhed  minds  the  leifure  to  accuftom 
“ themfelves  to  their  crime  ; to  the  chiefs,  the 
“ time  to  confirm  their  power  j nor  to  the  peo- 
, “ pie,  that  of  learning  to  obey  new  mafters. 

The  people  in  a rebellion  are  almoft  always 
“ draw’n  away  by  fome  foreign  impulfe  ; neither 
“ their  fury,  nor  their  hatred,  nor  their  attach- 
“ ment,  belong  to  them.  Their  paflions  are 
given  to  them  as  their  weapons.  Let  us  dif- 
‘‘  play  before  their  eyes  the  ftrength  and  ma- 
“ jefty  of  the  Britifli  empire.  They  will  foon  fall 
“ down  at  our  feet  ; they  will  pafs  on,  in  an  in- 
ftant,  from  terror  to  remorfe,  and  from  re- 
morfe  to  obedience.  If  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  the  feverity  of  arms,  let  there  be  no  quar- 
“ ter.  In  civil  war,  mercy  is  the  moft  falfe  of 
“ all  virtues.  When  once  the  fword  is  draw’n, 
“ it  (hould  never  be  ftieathed  till  fubmiffion  be 
attained.  Henceforward  it  is  their’s  to  anfwer 
to  heaven  and  to  earth  for  their  own  misfor- 
“ tunes.  Let  us  confider,  that  a temporary  fe- 
verity,  exercifed  in  thefe  rebellious  regions, 
muft  fecLire  to  us  obedience  and  peace  for  ages 
to  come. 

To  fufpend  our  exertions,  and  to  difarm  us, 
**  we  are  repeatedly  told,  that  this  country  is 
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**  peopled  with  our  fellow-citizens,  our  friends,  book. 

**  and  our  brothers.  What,  lhall  we  invoke  in  — 

their  favour  names  which  they  have  outraged, 

“ and  ties  which  they  have  broken  ? Thefe 
‘‘  names,  and  thefe  facred  ties,  are  the  things 
that  accufe  them,  and  pronounce  them  guilty. 

**  Since  when  do  thofe  titles,  fo  revered,  im- 
pofe  duties  only  upon  us.  Since  wlien  have 
“ rebellious  children  the  right  of  taking  up  arms 
againll  their  mother,  of  depriving  her  of  her 
“ inheritance,  and  of  tearing  her  to  pieces  ? 

“ They  ,talk  of  liberty.  I refpedt  the  name  as 
much  as  they  do:  but,  is  this  liberty  inde- 
pendence  ? Is  it  the  right  of  fubverting  a le- 
gidation,  eftablilhed  and  founded  for  two  cen- 
turies  paft  ? Is  it  the  right  of  ufurping  all  our 
rights.  They  talk  of  liberty  ; and  I talk  of 
“ the  fupremacy  and  the  fovereign  power  of 
England.  ' 

“ What,  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make, 

“ if  they  refufed  to  bear  with  us  a fmall  portion 
of  the  burthen  which  opprefles  us,  and  to  (hare 
in  our  expences,  as  we  make  them  Ibare  in 
our  grandeur,  had  they  no  other  way  of  doing 
this,  but  by  rebellion,  out  by  arms  ? They 
r*  are  called  our  fellow-citizens,  and  our  friends; 
but  1 behold  in  them  nothing  more  than  our 
perfecutors,  and  the  moll  crut  l enemies  of  our 
“ country.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  had  common 
anceftors  ; but  thefe  refpectable  forefathers  I 
myfelf  call  upon  with  confidence.  If  their 
fhades  could  refume  their  place  here,  their  in- 
f‘  dignation  would  be  ec^ual  to  our’s.  With 
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what  refentment  would  thefe  virtuous  citizens 
“ hear,  that  thofe  of  their  defcendants  who  had 
“ fettled  beyond  the  feas,  had  no  fooner  felt  their 
“ own  flrength,  than  they  had  made  the  guilty 
trial  of  it  againft  their  country  j and  that 
“ they  have  turned  her  own  benefits  againft  her. 
‘‘  All  of  them,  yes,  all  of  them,  even  that  pa- 
cifick  fet  into  whom  their  founder  inftilled  the 
duty  of  never  fteeping  their  hands  in  blood  j 
“ they  who  had  refpe6ted  the  rights  and  the  lives 
“ of  favage  people  j they  who,  in  the  enthufiafm 
of  humanity,  have  broken  the  fetters  of  their 
“ flavesj  at  prefent  equally  faithlefs  to  their 
country  and  to  their  religion,  take  up  arms 
for  the  purpofe  of  carnage,  and  to  ufe  them 
againft  you.  They  treat  all  men  as  their  bre- 
« thren,  and  you  alone,  of  all  people,  are  ex- 
eluded  from  this  title.  They  have  taught  the 
world,  that  the  favage  Americans,  and  the 
“ Negroes  of  Africa,  are  henceforth  lefs  ftrangers 
to  them  than  the  citizens  of  England. 

Arm  yourfelves,  therefore,  avenge  your  of- 
« fended  rights,  avenge  your  greatnefs  betrayed. 

Difplay  that  power,  which  makes  itfelf  be 
« feared  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  India; 
“ and  which  hath  fo  often  aftonilhed  America 
itfelf  ; and  fince  between  a fovereign  people, 
“ and  the  fubjed  that  rebels,  there  can  hence- 
forth  be  no  other  treaty  than  that  of  force, 
let  force  determine  the  matter.  Preferve,  and 
retake  that  univerfe  which  belongs  to  you, 
“ and  which  ingratitude  and  boldnefs  would  de- 
prive  you  of.” 
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The  fophifms  of  a vehement  orator,  fupported 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  by  national 
pride,  extinguifhed  in  mofl:  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  the  defire  of  a pacific  arrangement. 
The  new  refolu'tions  are  fimilar  to  the  former. 
Every  thing  in  them  even  bears,  in  a more  decifive 
manner,  the  ftamp  of  ferocioiifnefs  and  defpotifm. 
Armies  are  raifed,  and  fleets  are  equipped.  The 
generals  and  the  admirals  fail  towards  the  New 
World,  with  deftrudtive  and  fanguinary  orders 
and  plans.  Nothing  but  unreferved  fubmilTion 
. can  preferve  or  put  a flop  to  the  ravages  ordained 
againfl:  the  colonies. 

Till  this  memorable  period,  the  Americans 
had  confined  themfelves  to  a refiftance  authorized 
■ by  the  Englifli  laws  themfelves.  They  had 
Ihew’n  no  other  ambition,  but  that  of  being 
maintained  in  the  very  limited  rights  which  they 
had  always  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  even,  who 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  more  extenfive  views, 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  fpeak  to  the  people  of 
any  thing  more  than  an  advantageous  accommo- 
dation. By  going  further,  they  would  have  been 
apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, attached  by  habit  to  an  empire  under  the 
protedion  of  which  they  had  profpered.  The  re- 
port of  the  great  preparations  that  were  making 
for  war  in  the  Old  Hemifphere,  either  to  enflave 
or  to  reduce  the  New  one  to  alhes,  extinguifhed 
what  remains  there  might  be  of  affection  for  the 
original  government.  It  now  remained  only  to 
infpirc  the  minds  of  men  with  energy.  This  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  a work  intitled  Common 
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We  fhal]  here  give  an  account  of  the? 
«u— v-^  ground-work  of  this  doftrine,  without  confining 
ourfelves  precifely  to  the  order  the  writer  hath 
adopted. 

Never,  fays  the  author  of  this  celebrated  work, 
never  did  an  interefh  of  greater  importance  en- 
, gage  the  attention  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  the 
concern  of  a city,  or  of  a province,  it  is  that  of 
an  immenfe  continent,  and  of  a great  part  of  the 
globe.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  a day>  it  is  that 
of  ages.  The  prefent  period  will  determine  the 
fate  of  a long  futurity  î and  many  hundred  years 
after  the  ceüation  of  our  exiftence,  the  fun,  in 
giving  light  to  this  hemifphere,  will  fhine  either 
upon  our  fhame  or  our  glory.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  talked  of  reconciliation  and  peaces  but 
every  thing  is  changed.  As  foon  as  arms  are 
taken  up,  as  foon  as  the  firft  drop  of  blood  is 
Ipilt,  the  time  for  debate  is  paft.  One  day  hath 
given  rife  to  a revolution^  One  day  hath  tranf- 
, ported  us  into  a new  age. 

Men  of  timorous  minds,  and  who  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  pad,  think  we  are  in  want  of  the 
protection  of  England.  She  may  be  ufeful  to  a 
rifing  colony;  Ihe  is  become  dangerous  to  a na- 
tion completely  formed.  Infancy  ftands  in  need 
of  fupport,  but  youth  mud  walk  free,  and  with 
- the  elevation  that  is  fuitable  to  it.  Between  one 
nation  and  another,  as  between  man  and  man^ 
he  who  can  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  pro- 
tect me,  may  alfo  have  the  power  and  the  will  to 
do  me  an  injury.  I give  up  the  proteCtor,  in  or- 
der that  I may  not  have  a mader  to  fear. 

In 
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In  Europe,  the  people  are  too  clofely  preflfed 
together,  to  admit  this  part  of  the  globe  to  enjoy 
confiant  peace.  The  interefts  of  courts  and  of 
nations  are  always  clafhing  with  each  other.  As 
the  friends  of  England,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
all  her  enemies.  The  dowry  which  this  alliance 
will  bring  to  America  is  perpetual  war.  Let  us> 
therefore,  feparate.  Neutrality,  trade,  and  peace  j 
fuch  are  the  foundations  of  our  grandeur. 

The  authority  of  Great  Britain  muft,  fooner  or 
later,  have  an  end.  This  is  the  operation  of  na- 
ture, of  neceffity,  and  of  time.  The  Englifh  go- 
vernment, therefore,  can  only  give  us  a temporary 
conllitution  i and  we  fhall  only  bequeath  to  our 
pofterity,  an  American  (late,  burdened  with  dif- 
fentions  and  debts.  If  we  be  defirous  of  fccuring 
our  happinefs,  let  us  feparate.  If  we  be  fathers, 
and  if  we  love  our  children,  let  us  feparate. 
Laws  and  liberty,  fuch  is  the  inheritance  we  owe 
them. 

England  is  at  too  great  a diftance  from  us 
to  govern  us.  What,  lhall  we  always  crofs  two 
thoufand  leagues  to  demand  the  proteélion  of 
laws,  to  claim  juftice,  to  juftify  ourfelves  of  ima^ 
ginary  crimes,  and  meanly  to  folicit  the  court 
and  the  miniflry  of  a foreign  climate  ? Muft  we 
wait  whole  years  for  every  anfwer,  fuppofing  it 
were  not  even  too  often  injuftice  that  we  were 
obliged  to  go  in  fearch  of  acrofs  the  ocean  ? No, 
for  a great  ftate,  the  center  and  the  feat  of  power 
muft  neceflarily  be  in  the  ftate  itfelf.  Nothing 
but  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eaft  can  pofiibly  have 
accuftomed  the  people  thus  to  receive  laws  from 
o diftant 
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B diftant  mafters,  or  from  bafliaws,  who  are  the  re- 

«— -w— ^ prefentatives  of  invifible  tyrants.  But  remember, 
that  the  more  the  diftance  increafes,  the  heavier 
' ■ is  the  weight  of  defpotifm  j and  that  the  people, 
then  deprived  of  almoft  all  the  benefits  of  go- 
vernment, have  none  but  the  misfortunes  and 
vices  of  it. 

Nature  hath  not  created  a world,  in  order  to 
fubjc6t  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland  in  an- 
other hemifphere.  Nature  hath  eftablifhed  laws 
of  equilibrium,  which  fhe  follows  in  all  parts, 
in  the  heavens  as  on  the  earth.  By  the  rule  of 
quantity  and  of  diftance,  America  can  belong 
only  to  itfelf. 

There  is  no  government  without  a mutual 
confidence,  between  him  who  commands  and  him 
who  obeys,  Otherwife  all  is  over,  the  commu- 
nication is  interrupted,  and  cannot  poffibly  be 
renewed.  England  hath  fliew’n  too  evidently, 
that  flie  wanted  to  command  us  as  flaves } Ame- 
rica, that  file  was  equally  fenfible  of  her  rights 
and  her  ftrength.  Each  of  them  hath  betrayed 
it’s  fecret  j and  from  that  moment  no  treaty  can 
take  place.  It  would  be  figned  by  hatred  and 
miftruft  i hatred  which  cannot  forgive,  and  mif- 
truft,  which  in  it’s  nature  is  irreconcileable. 

Would  you  know  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accommodation  ? Your  ruin.  You 
ftand  in  need  of  laws,  and  will  not  obtain  themé 
Who  is  to  give  them  to  you  ? The  Englifli  na- 
tion ? But  file  is  jealous  of  your  increafe.  The 
king  ? He  is  your  enemy.  Yourfelves,  in  your 
affemblies  ? Do  you  not  recoiled,  that  every  le- 
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^illation  is  rubje6t  to  the  negative  right  of  the 
monarch  who  wifhes  to  fubdue  you  ? This  right 
vvould  be  a terrible  one,  inceffantly  militating 
hgainft  you.  Should  you  make  demands^  they 
will  be  eluded  : Ihould  yoü  form  plans  of  grand- 
eur and  coifimerce,  they  would  become  an  ob- 
jedl  of  alarm  for  the  mother-country.  Your  go- 
vernment would  be  nothing  more  than  a clandef- 
tine  war,  fUch  as  that  of  an  enemy  who  wifhes  to 
deftroy  without  fighting  j it  would  be,  in  politi- 
cal ceconomy,  a flow  and  concealed  alfaflinationj 
which  gives  rife  to  languor,  which  prolongs  and 
entertains  weaknefs,  and  which,  by  a deftrudlivc 
art,  keepâ  the  body  equally  fufpended  between 
life  and  death.  If  you  fliould  fubmit  to  England^ 
fuch  will  be  your  fatel 

We  have  a right  to  take  up  arms.  Our  rights 
are,  neceflity,  a jufl  defence  j our  miSfortqnesi 
thofe  o^  our  children,  the  enormities  committed 
againll  us.  Our  rights  are  our  auguft  title  of  na- 
tion. The  fword  mufl;  decide  between  us.  The 
tribunal  of  war  is  henceforth  the  only  tribunal 
that  exifls  fot  us.  If  we  mufl;  fight,  let  it  at 
lead  be  for  a caufe  that  is  worthy,  and  which  will 
reward  us  for  the  lavifliment  of  our  riches  and 
bur  blood.  What  ! fliall  we  expofe  ourfelves  to 
fee  our  cities  deftroyed,  our  countries  ravaged, 
bur  families  put  to  the  IworJ,  merely  to  obtain 
an  honourable  accommodation,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
intreat  for  new  chains,  and  to  cement  ourfelves 
the  edifice  of  our  Ilavery  ? What!  fhall  it  be  by 
the  liffht  of  conflagrations  j fhall  it  be  over  the 
graves  of  our  fathers,  of  our  children,  and  of  our 
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wives,  that  we  fliall  fign  a treaty  with  our  op- 
preflbrs  ? And  will  they,  covered  over  with  our 
blood,  condefcend  to  forgive  us  ? Alas  ! we 
Iliould  then  be  nothing  more  than  a vile  objedl  of 
aftonilhment  to  Europe,  of  indignation  to  Ame- 
rica, and  of  contempt  even  to  our  enemies.  If 
we  can  obey,  we  have  had  no  right  to  contend. 
Liberty  alone  can  abfolve  us.  Liberty,  and  en- 
tire liberty,  is  the  only  aim  worthy  of  our  efforts, 
and  of  our  perils.  What  do  I fay  ? It  belongs  to 
us  from  this  moment.  It  is  in  the  bloody  plains 
of  Lexington  that  our  claims  are  regiftered  j it  is 
there  that  England  hath  tor’n  in  pieces  that 
contrail  which  united  us  to  her.  Yes,  at  the 
inftant  when  England  fired  the  firft  fliot  againft 
us,  nature  herfelf  proclaimed  us  free  and  inde- 
pendent, ■ ' 

Let  us  avail  ourfelves  of  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  our  enemies.  The  youth  of  nations  is 
the  age  the  moft  favourable  to  their  independ- 
ence. It  is  the  period  of  energy  and  vigour. 
Our  minds  are  not  yet  furrounded  with  that 
parade  of  luxury,  which  ferves  as  a hoftage  to 
tyranny.  Our  limbs  are  not  yet  enervated  by  the 
arts  of  effeminacy.  There  is  none  of  that  nobility 
bearing  fway  among  us,  which,  even  by  it’s  con- 
llitution,  is  allied  to  kings  j which  is  no  further 
attached  to  liberty,  than  when  it  can  make  it  the 
means  of  oppreffion  ; that  nobility,  eager  of 
rights  and  titles,  for  whom,  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion and  crifis,  the  people  are  nothing  more  than 
an  inftrument,  and  for  whom  the  fupreme  power 
is  a corrupter  always  at  hand. 


Your 
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Your  colonies  are  formed  of  plain  and  doU-^ 
rageouSj  laborious  and  proud  men  ; men  who  are 
at  once  the  proprietors  and  the  cultivators  of 
their  lands*  Liberty  is  the  firfl:  of  their  wants. 
Ruftic  labours  have  previoufly  inured  them  to 
war.  Public  enthufiafm  will  brino;  forth  talents 
"unknow’n.  It  is  in  revolutions  that  the  minds 
of  men  arc  enlarged,  that  heroes  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  take  their  poll.  Recall  Holland  to 
your  memory,  and  the  multitude  of  extraordinary 
men  to  whom  the  contefl:  for  her  liberty  gave 
birth  : fuch  is  your  example.  Recolleft  her  fuc- 
refs  : fuch  is  your  prefage* 

Let  our  firft  meafure  be  to  form  a conftitution 
that  may  unite  us.  The  moment  is  come.  Later 
than  this>  it  would  be  abandoned  to  an  uncertain 
futurity,  and  to  the  caprices  of  chance.  The 
more  we  acquire  men  and  riches,  the  more  bar- 
riers will  arife  between  us.  How  (hall  we  then 
conciliate  fo  many  interefts,  and  fo  many  pro- 
vinces ? For  a union  of  this  kind,  it  is  neceflTary 
that  every  people  fliould  be  fenfible  at  once  of 
the  weaknefs  and  ftrength  of  the  whole.  Great 
calamities,  or  great  apprehenfions,  muft  prevail. 
Then  it  is,  that  among  nations,  as  among  indi- 
viduals, thole  vigorous  and  rooted  friendfhips 
take  place,  which  reciprocally  bind  the  fouls  and 
the  intereft  of  men.  Then  it  is,  that  one  Tingle 
fpirit  univerfally  prevailing,  forms  the  genius  of 
liâtes } and  that  all  the  fcattered  forces  become, 
by  being  collected,  one  foie  and  terrible  force. 
Thanks  to  our  perfecutors,  we  are  now  at  that 
period  j and  if  we  have  courage,  it  will  be  a for- 
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tunate  one  for  us.  Few  nations  have  feizcd  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  formation  of  their  go- 
vernment. If  this  moment  fhould  once  efcape,  it 
iiever  returns;  and  men  are  confequently  pu- 
ni fhed  with  ages  of  anarchy  and  flavery.  Let  not 
a fimilar  fault  prepare  fimilar  regrets  for  us, 
which  would  be  ineffeflual. 

Let  us,  therefore,  feize  upon  the  moment 
which  is  the  only  one  for  us.  It  is  in  our  power 
to  form  the  fineft  conftitution  that  ever  exifted 
^jYiong  men.  You  have  read  in  your  facred  writ- 
ings, the  hiftory  of  mankind  buried  under  a general 
deluge  of  the  globe.  One  fingle  family  furvived, 
and  was  commillioned  by  the  Supreme  Being  to 
renew  thé  earth.  We  are  that  family.  Defpot- 
ifm  hath  overwhelmed  every  thing  ; and  we  can 
renew  the  world  a fécond  time. 

At  this  inftant,  we  are  going  to  determine  the 
fate  of  a race  of  men  more  numerous,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  people  of  Europe 'taken  together. 
Shall  we  wait  ’till  we  become  the  prey  of  the 
conqueror,  and  till  the  hopes  of  the  univerfe  iLali 
be  frullratcd  ? Let  us  fuppofe,  that  all  the  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  world  have  at  this  mo- 
ment their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  are  aflcing  us 
for  liberty.  We  are  going  to  fettle  their  deftiny. 
If  we  betray  them,  they  will  one  day  walk  over 
our  graves  with  their  chains,  and  perhaps  load 
us  with  imprecations.' 

Remember  a work  that  hath  appeared  among 
us,  and  the  motto  of  which  was.  Union  or 
Death. 

Let 
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Let  us  therefore  unite,  and  begin  by  declaring 
our  Independence.  That  alone  can  efface  the 
title  of  rebellious  fubje£ls,  which  our  infolentop- 
preflbrs  dare  to  bellow  upon  us.  That  alone  can 
make  us  rife  to  that  dignity  that  is  our  due,  in- 
fure  us  allies  among  the  powers,  and  imprint  re- 
fpecfl  even  on  our  enemies  ; and  if  we  treat  with 
them,  that  alone  can  give  us  the  right  of  treat- 
ing with  that  right  and  majefly  which  belongs 
to  a nation. 

But  I will  repeat  it  ; Let  us  lofe  no  time. 
Our  uncertainty  occafions  our  weaknefs.  Let  us 
dare  to  be  free,  and  we  are  fo.  When  we  are 
ready  to  get  over  this  flep,  we  dart  back.  W^e 
all  look  at  each  other  with  anxious  curiofity.  It 
feems  as  if  we  were  adonifhed  at  our  boldnefs, 
and  frightened  at  our  courage.  But  it  is  no  longer 
time  to  calculate.  In  great  affairs,  and  where 
there  is  but  one  great  meafure  to  adopt,  too 
much  circumfpedlion  ceafes  to  be  prudence. 
Whatever  is  extreme,  demands  an  extreme  re- 
folution.  Then  the  mod  enterprizing  deps  are 
the  mod  prudent;  and  the  excefs  of  boldnefs 
becomes  even  the  means  and  the  warrant  of 

fuccefs. 

Such  was  the  bafis  of  the  fentiments  and  ideas 
diffufed  in  this  work.  They  confirmed  in  their 
principles  thofe  bold  men,  who  for  a long  time 
pad  had  afked  to  be  entirely  detached  from  the 
mother-country.  The  timid  citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  hefitated,  at  length  determined  on  this 
great  feparation.  The  wifh  for  independence  had 
a fufficient  number  of  partifans,  to  enable  the  ge- 
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neral  congrefs  to  declare  it  on  the  4th  of  July 
1776. 

O,  that  I had  received  from  nature  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Athens 
and  Rome  ! With  what  fublimity,  with  what 
enthufiafm  fhould  I not  fpeak  of  thofe  generous 
men,  who  by  their  patience,  their  wifdom,  and 
their  courage,  have  eredted  this-  grand  edifice, 
H ancock,  Franklin,  and  the  two  Adams’s,  were 
the  principal  "perfons  in  this  interefting  fcene  ; 
but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Pofterity  will 
be  acquainted  with  them  all.  Their  celebrated 
names  will  be  tranfmitted  to  it  by  a more  for- 
tunate pen  than  mine.  The  marble  and  the 
bronze  will  exhibit  them  to  the  remoteft  ages. 
At  fight  of  them,  the  friend  of  liberty  will 
feel  his  eyes  filled  with  pleafing  tears,  and  his 
heart  will  bound  with  joy.  Under  the  buft  of 
one  of  them  has  been  written.  He  took  from 
FIeaven  it’s  thunder,  and  from  tyrants 
THEIR  seEPTER.  They  will  all  partake  with  him 
the  lafl'  words  of  this  encomium. 

Heroic  region  ! mine  advanced  age  will  not 
allow  me  to  vifit  thee  ! I fhall  never  be  prefent 
amidft  the  refpedlable  perfons  who  compofe  your 
Areopagus.  I fhall  never  afTift  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  your  Congrefs.  I fhall  die  without  having 
feen  the  refidence  of  toleration,  of  morality,  and 
of  found  laws;  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty.  A free 
and  facred  land  will  not  cover  my  afhes  : but  I 
could  have  wiflied  it  ; and  my  lafl  words  fhall  be 
vows  addrefled  to  Heaven  for  your  profperity. 

Although 
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Although  America  was  aflured  that  her  con- 
dud  would  meet  with  univerfal  approbation^  yet  ' — 
fhe  thought  it  her  duty  to  lay  before  the  nations 
the  motives  of  it.  She  publifhed  her  manifefto*, 
in  which  we  read;  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  of  it’s  king,  will  offer  to  pofterity,  in  fpeaking 
of  them  and  of  us,  nothing  but  a heap  of  outrages 
and  ufurpations,  all  equally  tending  to  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  abfolute  tyranny  in  thefe  provinces. 

This  hiftory  will  fay,  that  it’s  monarch  hath  refufed 
togive  his  confent  tolaws  which  were  the  moft  falu- 
tary  and  the  moft  neceffary  for  the  public  good. 

That  he  hath  transferred  the  aftemblies  to  in- 
convenient places,  at  a diftance  from  the  records, 
in  order  to  bring  the  deputies  more  eafily  into  his 
views. 

That  he  hath  feveral  times  diffolved  the  cham- 
ber of  the  reprefentatives,  becaufe  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  ftrenuoufly  defended  there. 

That  after  the  diffolution,  the  ftates  have 
been  left  too  long  without  reprefentatives  j and 
were  confequently  expoled  to  the  inconvcnicncts 
refulting  from  the  want  of  an  alfembly. 

That  he  hath  endeavoured  to  put  a flop  to 
population,  by  making  it  difficult  for  a foreigner 
to  be  naturalized,  and  by  requiring  too  much  for 
the  lands  of  which  he  granted  the  property. 

That  he  hath  put  the  judges  too  much  under 
his  dependence,  by  enafting  that  they  fhould  hold 
their  offices  and  their  falaries  from  him  alone. 

♦ The  Englifh  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  this  account 
is  not  taken  literally  from  the  original  raanifefto  publilhed  by 
the  Americans. 
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That  he  hath  created  new  places,  and  filled 
thofe  regions  with  a multitude  of  agents,  who 
devoured  our  fubftarice  and  difturbed  our  tran-? 
quillity. 

That  in  time  of  full  peace  he  hath  kept  up 
confiderable  forces  in  the  midfi:  of  us,  without  the 
confent  of  the  legiflative  power. 

That  he  hath  rendered  the  military  power  in- 
dependent of,  and  even  fuperior  to,  the  civil  law. 

That  he  hath  fettled  with  corrupt  men  to 
lodge  armed  foldicrs  in  our  houfes,  and  to  fhelter 
them  from  punifhment  for  the  murders  which 
they  might  commit  in  America  j to  deftroy  our 
trade  in  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  ; to  impofe 
taxes  on  us  without  our  confent;  to  deprive  us 
in  feveral  cafes  of  our  trials,  by  juries;  to  tranf- 
port  us  beyond  feas  that  we  might  be  brought  to 
trial  there  ; to  take  away  our  charafters,  fupprefs 
our  bed  laws,  and  alter  the  bafis  and  the  form  of 
our  government  ; to  fufpend  our  own  legiflation  iri 
prder  to  give  us  other  laws. 

That  he  hath  himfelf  abdicated  his  govern- 
ment over  the  provinces  of  America,  by  declar- 
ing that  we  had  forfeited  his  protedlion,  and  by 
waging  war  againft  us. 

That  he  hath  caufed  our  coafts  to  be  ravag- 
ed, our  ports  to  be  deftroyed,  and  our  people  to 
be  maffacred. 

That  he  hath  compelled  our  fellow-citizens, 
taken  prifoners  at  fea,  to  bear  arms  againft  their 
country,  to  become  the  aftaftins  of  their  friends 
and  their  brethren,  or  to  perilh  themfelves  by 
thofe  beloved  hands. 


That 
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That  he  hath  fomented  inteftine  divifions  ^ 
amongft  us,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  agamll  -- 
Diir  peaceful  inhabitants,  barbarous  favages,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  maflacre  without  diftinclion  of  rank, 
of  fex,  or  of  age,  every  perfon  they  met  with. 

That  at  this  time  mercenary  and  foreign 
armies  have  arrived  on  our  fliores,  who  were  in- 
tended to  confummate  the  work  of  defolation  and 
of  death. 

And  that  a prince,  whofe  character  was  t|ius 
marked  by  all  the  features  of  tyranny,  was  not  fit 
to  govern  a free  people. 

A PROCEEDING  which  difTolved  the  ties  formed 
by  confanguinity,  by  religion,  and  by  habit, 
ought  to  have  been  fupported  by  a great  unani- 
‘ mity  and  by  prudent  and  vigorous  meafures. 
The  united  dates  of  America  gave  themfelvcs’ 
a confederate  conftitution,  which  added  all  the 
exterior  ftrength  of  the  monarchy  to  all  the  in- 
terior advantages  of  a republican  government. 
Each  province  had  an  affembly  formed  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  different  diftriiffs,  and  who 
v^ere  intruded  with  the  legiflative  power.  The 
executive  power  was  veded  in  the  prefident.  It 
was  his  right  and  his  duty  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  all  the  citizens,  to  convene  them  when  cir- 
cumdances  required  it,  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment and  fubfidance  of  the  troops,  and  to  con- 
cert the  operations  with  their  chiefs..  He^  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a fecret  committee,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  up  a condant  intercourfc 

\yith  the  general  Congrefs.  The  time  of  his  ad- 

miniftratiou 
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miniftration  is  limited  to  two  years,  but  the  laws 
allowed  it  to  be  prolonged. 

The  provinces  were  not  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  adminiftration  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  although  it  was  compofed  of  the 
deputies  of  all  the  colonies.  The  fuperiority  of 
the  general  congrefs  over  each  particular  con- 
grefs  was  limited  to  what  concerned  policy  and 
war. 

But  fome  people  have  judged  that  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  this  body  was  not  fo  well  planned  as  the 
legiOation  of  the  provinces.  It  fhould  feem  in- 
deed, that  confederate  States,  who  emerge  from 
the  condition  of  fubjeds  to  rife  to  independence, 
cannot  without  danger  intruft  their  delegates  with 
an  unlimited  power  of  making  peace  or  war. 

* For  if  thefe  were  either  faithlefs  or  not  much  en- 
lightened, they  might  again  fubjed  the  v;hole  State 
to  the  fame  yoke  from  which  it  attempts  to  free 
itfelf.  It  feems  that  in  the  inftant  of  a revolu- 
tion, the  public  wifhes  cannot  be  too  much  know’n 
nor  too  literally  explained.  It  is  undoubtedly 
neceffary,  fay  they,  that  all  the  meafures,  all  the 
operations  which  concur  to  the  common  attack 
or  defence,  fhould  be  decided  by  the  common 
reprefentativcs  of  the  body  of  the  State  j but  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of 
peace  ought  to  bç  debated  in  each  province  j and 
the  deliberations  fhould  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
congrefs  by  the  deputies,  who  fliould  fubmit  the 
opinion  of  their  provinces  to  the  majority  of  votes. 
Lallly,  it  is  added,  that  if  it  be  right  in  eftab- 
lifhed  governments  for  the  people  to  confide  in 

the 
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the  wirdom  of  the  fenate,  it  is  neceflary  in  a State 
where  the  conftitution  is  forming,  where  the  peo- 
ple, ftill  uncertain  of  their  fate,  require  their  li- 
berty fword  in  hand,  that  all  the  citizens  fhould 
continually  attend  at  the  councils  in  the  army,  and 
in  the  public  places,  and  that  they  fhould  always 
keep  a watchful  eye  over  the  reprefentatives  to 
whom  they  have  intruded  their  deftiny. 

Though  thefe  principles  be  generally  true,  it 
may  however  be  anlwered,  that  it  was  difficult 
perhaps  to  apply  them  to  the  new  republic  form- 
ed by  the  Americans.  The  cafe  is  not  with  them 
as  with  the  confederate  republics  we  fee  in  Eu- 
rope, I mean  Holland  and  Switzerland,  which 
only  occupy  a territory  of  fmall  extent,  and  where 
it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  eftablifh  a rapid  commu- 
nication between  the  feveral  provinces.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  confederacies  of 
antient  Greece.  Thefe  States  were  fituated  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  almoft  entirely 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Peioponnefus,  or 
within  the  circuit  of  a narrow  Archipelago.  But 
the  United  States  of  America,  difperfed  over  an 
immenfe  continent,  occupying  in  the  New  World 
a fpace  of  near  fifteen  degrees,  feparated  by  de- 
fects, mountains,  gulphs,  and  by  a vaft  extent 
of  coads,  cannot  enjoy  fo  fpeedy  a communica- 
tion. If  congrefs  were  not  impowered  to  decide 
upon  political  intereds  without  the  particular  de- 
liberations of  each  province  j if  upon  every  oc- 
cafion  of  the  lead  importance,  and  every  unfor- 
feen  event,  it  were  neceflary  for  the  reprefentatives 
to  receive  new  orders,  and  as  it  were  a new  pow- 
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er,  this  body  would  remain  in  a ftate  of  inafli- 
vity.  The  diftances  to  be  traverfed,  together 
with  the  length  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  de- 
bates might  be  too  frequently  prejudicial  to  the 
general  good. 

Besides,  it  is  never  in  the  infancy  of  a confti- 
tution,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  great  commotions 
for  liberty,  that  we  need  apprehend  that  a body 
of  reprefentatives  fliould  betray,  either  from  cor- 
ruption or  weaknefs,  the  interefts  with  which  they 
are  intruded.  The  general  fpirit  will  rather  be 
inflamed  and  exalted  in  fuch  a body.  There  it 
is  that  the  genius  of  the  nation  refides  in  all  it’s, 
vigour.  Chofen  by  the  efteem  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  chofen  at  a time  when  every  public 
fundlion  is  dangerous,  and  every  vote  an  honour  j. 
placed  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  will  eternally 
compofe  this  celebrated  Areopagus,  and  on  that 
account  naturallyjnduced  to  confider  public  li- 
berty as  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  they  muft 
be  poflelTed  with  the  enthufiafm  of  founders, 
whofe  pride  it  is  to  engrave  for  future  centuries 
their  names  upon  the  frontifpiece  of  the  auguft 
monument  which  is  eredling.  The  apprehertfions 
which  the  favourers  of  the  contrary  fydem  mighc 
have  upon  this  account,  appear,  therefore  to  be 
ill-founded.  ; 

I WILL  go  further  dill.  It  might  happen  .that 
a people  who  fight  for  their  liberty,  fatigued 
with  a long  and  painful  druggie,  and  more  af- 
fedled  with  the  dangers  of  the  moment  than:. with 
the  idea  of  their  future  happinefs,  might  feel 
their  courage  dampt,  and  might  one  day,  per- 
haps. 
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haps,  be  tempted  to  prefer  dependence  and  peace 
to  a tempeftuotis  independence,  which  would  ex- 
pofe  them  to  dangers  and  bloodflied.  It  is  then 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  thofe  people  to 
have  deprived  themfelves  of  the  power  of  making 
peace  with  their  oppreflbrs,  and  to  have  veiled 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  a fenate  which  they 
had  chofen  to  be  the  organ  of  their  will  at  a time 
when  that  will  was  free,  haughty,  and  courage- 
ous. It  feems  as  if  they  had  told  their  fenate  at 
the  time  of  their  inftitution.  We  raife  the  ftand- 
ard  of  war  againft  our  tyrants;  if  our  arms  fhould 
grow  weary  of  the  fight,  if  we  fhould  ever  be  ca- 
pable of  degrading  ourfelves  fo  far  as  to  fue  for 
repofe,  fupport  us  againft  our  weaknefs  : Do  not 
attend  to  wifhes  unworthy  of  ourfelves,  which  we 
previoufly  difavow  ; and  do  not  pronounce  the 
name  of  peace  till  our  chains  fhall  be  entirely 
broken. 

Accordingly,  if  we  conful:  ’^ory  of  repub- 
lics, we  fliall  find  that  the  m have  almoft 

always  the  impetuofity  and  the  ardour  of  the  firft 
moment;  but  that  it  is  only  in  a fmall  number 
of  men  chofen  and  fit  to  ferve  as  chiefs,  in  whom 
refide  thofe  confiant  and  vigorous  refolutions 
which  proceed  v/ith  a firm  and  certain  ftep  to- 
wards a great  aim,  and  which  are  never  altered, 
but  obftinately  ftruggle  againft  calamities,  for- 
tune, and  mankind.  , 

However,  this  may  be,  and  whatever  fide  we 
may  take  in  this  political  difeuftion,  the  Ameri»- 
cans  had  not  yet  formed  their  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, when  in  the  month  of  march,  Hopkins 
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® xvin.*^  carrying  off  from  the  Englifli  Iflands  of  Pro- 
u — vidence  a very  numerous  artillery,  and  a great 
quantity  of  warlike  flores  ; when  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  Carleton  drove  away  from  Canada  the 
Provincials  who  were  employed  in  reducing  Que- 
bec, in  order  to  finifli  the  conqueft  of  that  great 
poflefTion  j when  in  June,  Clinton  and  Parker 
were  fo  vigoroufly  driven  back  upon  the  coafts  of 
South  America.  The  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  followed  by  greater  fcenes. 

Howe  had  fucceeded  the  feeble  Gage.  It  was 
even  the  new  general  who  had  evacuated  Boflon. 
Received  in  Hallifax  on  the  fécond  of  April,  he 
quitted  it  the  tenth  of  June  to  go  to  Staten 
Ifland,  where  he  was  fucccffively  joined  by  the 
land  and  lea  forces  which  he  expedled  j and  on 
the  28th  of  Auguft  he  landed  without  oppofition 
upon  Long  Ifland,  under  the  protedlion  of  a fleet, 

• . commanded  by  the  admiral  his  brother.  The 
Americans  did  not  difplay  much  more  vigour  in 
the  inland  countries  than  upon  the  coafts.  After 
a trifling  refiftance  and  confiderable  lofles  they 
took  refuge  on  the  continent,  with  a facility 
which  a conqueror,  who  had  know’n  how  to  im- 
prove his  advantages,  would  never  have  given 
them. 

The  new  republicans  forfook  the  city  of  New 
York  with  ftill  greater  facility  than  they  h^d 
evacuated  Long  Ifland,  and  they  retired  to  Kingf- 
bridge,  where  every  thing  feemed  difpofcd  for  an 
obftinate  refiftance. 

Had  the  Englifh  followed  up  their  firft 
fuccefTes  with  that  adlivity  which  the  circum- 
3 ftances 
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fiances  required,  the  new  levies  which  were  op- 
pofed  to  them  would  infallibly  have  been  difper- 
fed  or  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Six  weeks 
were  allowed  them  to  recover  themfelves,  and 
they  did  not  abandon  their  intrenchments  till  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  November,  when  they  were 
convinced,  by  the  motions  which  were  made  un- 
der their  eyes,  that  their  camp  was  going  to  be 
attacked. 

Washington  their  chief,  did  not  choofe  to 
truft  the  fate  of  his  country  to  an  aélion,  which 
might  have  been,  and  which  mull  naturally  have 
been,  decifive  againil  the  great  interefts  he  was 
intruded  with.  He  knew  that  delays  are  always 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a country  and 
fatal  to  ftrangers.  This  convidtion  determined 
him  to  fall  back  upon  the  Jerfeys  with  the  intention 
of  protraeSling  the  war.  Favoured  by  the  winter, 
by  the  knowlege  of. the  country,  by  the  nature 
of  the  territory,  which  deprived  difeipline  of  part 
of  it’s  advantages,  he  might  flatter  himfelf  that 
he  fliould  be  able  to  cover  the  greatefl:  part  of 
this  fertile  province,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
diftance  from  Pennfylvania.  All  of  a fudden  he 
found  his  colours  forfaken  by  foldiers,  who  were 
engaged  for  no  more  than  fix  or  even  three 
months,  and  from  an  army  of  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  he  fcarcely  kept  together  two 
thoufand  five  hundred,  with  whom  he  found  him- 
felf very  fortunate  to  efcape  beyond  the  Dela- 
ware. 

Without  lofing  a moment  the  royal  troops 
ought  to  have  crolTed  the  river  in  purfuit  of  this 
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fmall  number  of  fugitives,  and  to  have  completed 
the  difperfion  of  them.  If  the  five  thoufand  men 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  Rhode  Ifland,  had 
gone  up  the  river  upon  the  fliips  they  were  on 
board  of,  the  junflion  of  the  two  corps  would 
have  been  made  without  oppofition  in  Philadel- 
phia itfelf,  and  the  new  republic  would  have  been 
extinguiflied  in  the  famous  and  interefting  city 
which  had  given  it  birth. 

The  Englifh  general  was  yierhaps  cenfured  at 
that  time  for  having  been  too  timorous  and 
too  circumfpeft  in  the  operations  of  the  field. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  he  was  rafh  in  the 
diftribution  of  his  winter-quai\:ers.  He  fettled 
them  as  if  there  had  not  been  a fingle  individual 
in  Americaj  who  either  had  the  povVer  or  the  in- 
clination to  moleft  them. 

This  prefumption  emboldened  the  militia  of 
Pennfylvania,  of  Maryland,'  and  of  Virginia,  who 
had  united  for  their  common  fafety.  The  25th 
of  December,  they  crofled  the  Delaware,-  and  fell 
Unawares  upon  Trentown,  which  was  occupied 
by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  twelve  thoufand  Hef- 
flans,  who  had  been  fo  bafely  fold  to  Great  Brn 
tain  by  their  avaricious  mafter.  This  corps  was 
either  mafiacred,  taken,  or  intirely  difperfed* 
À week  after,  three  Englifii  regiments  were  alfo 
driven  out  of  Princes  Town,  but  not  without  hav- 
ing Ilievv’n  more  courage  than  the  foreign  troops 
in  their  pay.  Thefe  unexpected  events  reduced 
the  enemies  of  America  In  Jerfey,  to  the  ports  of 
Amboy  and  of  Brunfwick  ; and  they  were  even 
much  harartcd  there  during  the  remainder  of 
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the  bad  feafon.  The  effect  of  great  paffions  and  ^ 0 o K 
great  dangers  is  frequently  to  aftoniai  the  foul,  . . 
and  to  plunge  it  in  a kind  of  ftupbr  which  de- 
prives it  of  the  ‘ ufe  of  it’s  powers.  By  degfees 
it  comes  to  itfelf  and  recovers.  All  it’s  faculties 
fufpended  for  a moment,  exert  themfelves  with 
greater  energy.  It  ftrains  all  it’s  fprings,  and 
it’s  ftrength  becomes  equal  to  it’s  fitüatioh.  In  à 
great  multitude  fome  individuals  firA  experience 
this  effeâ:,  and  it  is  quickly  commtinicatfed  to  all; 

This  revolution  had  been  accomplilhed  in  thé 
confederate  States,  and, armed  men  iffued  forth 
from  all  quarters  of  them; 

The  campaign  of  i/^y,  was  opehed  very  late. 

The  Englifli  army  defpairing  of  making  a road 
to  Pennfylvania  through  the  Jerfeys,  embarked  at 
length  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  arrived  by  Che- 
feapeak  Bay,  in  a country  which  their  generals 
might  be  cenfured  for  riot  having  invaded  the 
preceding  year.  Their  march  was  not  interrupted 
till  they  came  to  Brandewine,  where  they  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Americans  on  the  lïth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  on  the  30th  at  Philadelphia, 

■which  had  been  abandoned  by  Gongrefs  on  the 
25th,  and  by  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
fome  days  fooner  or  later. 

This  cbnqueft  was  attended  with  no  confe- 
quences.  The  conquerors  beheld  nothing  but 
hatred  and  devaftation  around  them.  Confined 
in  a very  circumferibed  fpace,  they  met  with 
tinfurmountable  obllacles  in  extending  themfelves 
upon  an  uncultivated  territory.  Their  gold  even  , 
did  not  furnifh  them  with  refources  from  the 
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neighbouring  diftridls,  and  they  could  only  ac- 
quire their  fubfiltence  from  acrofs  the  feas. 
Wearied  with  a confinement  which  had  lafted 
nine  months,  they  determined  to ’regain- New 
York  by  the  Jerfeysj  and  this  long  and  danger- 
ous retreat  was  accompliflied  under  the  command 
of  Clinton,  who  had  fucceeded  Howe,  with  lefs 
lofs  than  they  would  have  fuffered  from  a more 
experienced  enemy. 

While  the  Englifii  were  languifhing  in  Penn- 
- fylvania  a vaft  fcene  was  opening  in  the  more 
northern  countries  of  America.  In  the  month  of 
May  1776,  Carleton  had  driven  away  the  pro- 
vincials from  Canada,  and  defiroyed  in  Qdober 
the  fiiips  of  war  which  had  been  confl;ruâ:ed  upon 
lake  Champlain.  This  fuccefs  carried  Burgoyne 
to  Ticonderago,  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
enfuing  year.  • Ad  his  approach,  the  garrifon  of 
four  thoufand  men  abandoned  this  important 
|joft  with  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  rear  guard. 

The  Englilh  general  was  naturallv  prefumptu- 
ous,  and  his  boldnefs  was  increafed  by  thefe  evi- 
dent figns  of  weaknefs.  He  had  conceived  the 
defign  of  uniting  the  troops  of  Canada  with  thole 
of  New  York  by  the  Ihores  of  Hudfon’s  Bay. 
This  projeft  was  great  and  daring.  Had  it  fuc- 
ceeded it  would  have  divided  South  America  into 
■two  parts  and  perhaps  have  ended  the  war.  But 
in  order  to  make  it  fucceed,  it  was  neceflary  that 
while  one  army  was  going  down  the  river  another 
Ihould  be  coming  up  it.  This  plan  having  fail- 
ed, Burgoyne  ought  to  have  perceived  from  the 
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firft:  that  his  enterprife  was  chimerical.  It  be-  book 
came  more  fo  every  march.  His  communica- 
tions  became  more  diftant  and  his  provifions  were 
diminifhing.  The  courage  of  the  Americans 
being  revived,  they  aflembled  arid  .clofed  him  on 
all  Tides.  At  length  this  unfortunate  army  found 
itfelf  furrounded  on  the  13th  06tober  at  Sarato- 
ga, and  the  nations  bear’d  with  aftonifhment, 
that  fix  thoufand  of  the  belt  difciplined  troops  of 
the  Old  Hemifphere,  had  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  hufbandmen  of  the  New  Hemifphere, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  fortunate  Gates,  Thole 
who  recolledcd  that  the  Swedes  of  Charles  XII. 
who  had  till  then  been  invincible,  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  Ruffians,  who  were  ftill  in  a ftate  of 
barbarifm,  did  not  cenfure  the  Engliffi  troops, 
and  only  blamed  the  imprudence  of  their  gene- 
ral. 

This  event,  fo  decifive  in  the  opinion  of  our 
politicians,  was  attended  with  no  greater  confe- 
quences  than  had  refulted  from  adlions  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  American  arms.  After  three  years 
Ipent  in  battles,  devaftation  and  maffacres,  affairs 
were  much  in  the  fame  fituation  as,  they  were  a 
fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  invefligate  the  caufe  of  this 
ftrange  fingularicy. 

England,  accuftomed  to  flormy  times  in  her  what û the 
own  country,  did  not  at  firft  perceive  all  the  [“/“LS 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  tempefl  which  was  "ot 
fifing  in  her  diftant  poffeffions.  Her  troops  had  in  fubduing 
been  a long  time  infijlted  at  Bofton.  An  autho- 
ril^  indepe'ndentof  her  own  had  been  formed  in 
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Maflachufett’s  Bay  ; the  other  colonies  were  prc- 
y/ — ' paring  to  follow  that  example  before  adminillra- 
tion  had  ferioufly  attended  to  thofe  great  objeéls. 
When  they  were  laid  before  parliament  they  ex- 
cited much  clamours  in  both  houfes,  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  debates.  The  fenate  of  the 
nation  at  length  determined,  that  the  country 
which  rebelled  againfl  it’s  dcrees  fhould  be  com- 
pelled by  force  to  fubmit  to  them.  But  this  vio- 
lent refolution  was  carried  into  execution  with 
that  delay  which  is  but  too  common  in  free 
States. 

England  was  generally  of  opinion,  that  dc- 
fencelefs  coads  and  countries,  which  were  en- 
tirely laid  open,  could  not  long  refift  her  fleers 
and  her  armies.  It  did  not  appear  to  her  that 
this  expedition  would  continue  long  enough  to 
give  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  America  time  to 
inflruft  themfelves  in  the  arc  of  war.  She  did 
not  take  into  confideration  the  climate,  the  rivers, 
the  defiles,  the  woods,  the  moraflTes,  the  want  o-f 
fubfiftence  increafing  in  proportion  as  one  ad- 
-'vanced  in  the  inland  countries,  together  with  an 
infinite  number  of  other  natural  obftacles  which 
would  impede  any  rapid  progrefs  in  a country 
three-fourths  of  which  were  uncultivated,  and 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a recent  one. 

, The  luccelfes  were  dill  more  retarded  by  the 

influence  of  moral  caufes. 

< 

Great  Britain  is  the  region  of  parties.  Her 
kings  have  moft  generally  been  convinced  of  the 
necelTity  of  abandoning  the  direftibn  of  affairs  to 
the  prevailing  faflion,  by  which  they  were  c^lrr- 
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manly  conducted  with  intelligence  and  vigour, 
becaule  the  principal  agents  who  compofed  it 
■were  animated  with  one  common  interell.  At 
that  time,  to  the  public  fpirit  which  prevails 
more  in  England  than  in  any  European  govern- 
ment, was  added  the  ftrength  of  faftion,  and  that 
fpirit  of  party  which  is  perhaps  the  firft  fpring  of 
a republic,  and  which  fo  powerfully  agitates  the 
foul,  becaufc  it  is  always  the  effefl  of  fome  paf- 
fion.  George  III.  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from 
this  long  tutelage,  compofed  his  council  of  mem- 
bers unconnedted  with  each  other.  This  inno- 
vation was  not  attended  with  great  inconvenien- 
ces, as  long  as  events  moved  on  in  their  ordi- 
nary circle.  But  when  the  American  war  had 
complicated  a machine  which  was  already  too 
intricate,  it  was  perceived  that  it  had  no  longer 
that  power  and  that  union  fo  neceflary  to  accom- 
plilh  great  things.  The  wheels,  too  much  di- 
vided, wanted  as  it  were  one  common  impuUe 
and  a center  of  motion.  Their  progreffion  was 
alternately  tardy  and  precipitate.  The  admini- 
ftration  refembled  too  much  that  of  an  ordinary 
monarchy,  when  the  principle  of  action  doth  not 
come  from  the  head  of  an  adive  and  intelligent 
monarch,  who  himfelf  colleds  under  his  own 
management  all  the  fprings  of  government. 
There  was  no  longer  any  harmony  in  the  enter- 
prizes,  nor  was  there  any  more  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

A MINISTRY  without  harmony  and  without 
concord  was  expofed  to  the  attacks  incelTantly 
renewed  of  an  adverfe  body  of  men  united  and 
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palled  together.  Their  refolutions,  whatever 
they  might  be,  were  oppofed  with  ridicule  and 
with  argument.  They  were  cenfured  for  having 
aded  with  violence  againft  citizens  at  a diftance, 
and  they  would  have  been  equally  cenfured,  had 
they  treated  them  with  more  circumfpeaion. 
Even  thofe  who  in  parliament  exclaimed  the 
moft  vehemently  againft  the  treatment  the  Ame- 
ricans had  met  with,  thofe  who  encouraged  them 
the  moft  to  refiftance,  thofe  who  perhaps  fent 
them  fecret  fuccours,  were  as  much  averfe  from 
their  independence,  as  the  minifter  whom  they 
were  inccffantly  endeavouring  to  degrade  ortoren- 
der  odious.  If  the  oppofition  had  fucceeded  in  dif- 
gufting  the  prince  of  his  confidents,  or  had  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  ficrifice  them  on  account  of  the 
clamours  of  the  nation,  the  projed  of  conquering 
America  would  ftill  have  been  purfued  i but  with 
more  dignity,  with  more  ftrength,  and  with  mea- 
fures  perhaps  better  adapted.  Butas  the  redudion 
of  the  provinces  was  not  to  be  accomplifhed  by 
them,  they  chofe  rather  that  this  immenfe  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire  fliould  be  feparated  from 
it,  than  that  it  fhould  remain  attached  to  it  by 
any  other  ir.eans  than  their’s, 

I 

The  generals  did  not  repair,  by  their  adivity, 
the  errors  of  thefe  contradidions,  and  of  the  de- 
lays which  were  the  confequence  of  them.  They 
granted  too  long  repofe  to  the  foldiers  ; they 
wafted  in  deliberation  the  time  which  they  fhould 
have  employed  in  adion  ; they  marched  up  to 
new-raifed  troops  with  as  much  precaution  as 
they  would  have  taken  againft  veterans.  The 
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Englifli,  who  are  fo  impetuous  in  their  fadlions, 
difplay  on  all  other  occalions  a calm  and  cool 
character.  They  require  violent  paffions  to  agi- 
tate them.  When  this  ftimulus  is  wanting,  they 
calculate  all  their  motions.  Then  they  conduct 
themfelves  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  cha- 
radter,  which  in  general,  except  in  the  arts  of 
imagination  and  tafte,  is  iiniverfally  mechanical 
and  prudent.  In  war,  their  valour  never  lofes 
fight  of  military  principles,  and  leaves  little  to 
chance.  They  fcarce  ever  leave  upon  their  flanks, 
or  in  their  rear,  any  thing  that  can  give  them 
uneafinefs.  This  fyftem  hath  it’s  advantages, 
efpecially  in  a narrow  and  confined  country, 
in  a country  thick  fet  with  fortreffcs,  or  mili- 
tary pofts.  But  in  the  prefent  circumftances, 
and  on  the  vaft  continent  of  America,  againft 
a people  to,  whom  one  fhould  not  have  allowed 
time  to  fortify  themfelves,  nor  to  inure  them-^ 
felves  to  war,  the  ,perfe£lion  of  the  art'  would 
perhaps  have  been,  to  lay  it  entirely  afide  ; to 
fubftitute  to  it  an  impetuous  and  rapid  march, 
and  that  boldnefs  which  at  once  aftoniihes,  (trikes, 
and  overthrows.  It  was  in  the  firll  inftances  cfpe- 
cially,  that  it  would  have  been  proper  to  imprefs 
the  Americans,  not  with  the  terror  of  ravages, 
which  irritate  rather  than  they  frighten  a people 
armed  for  their  liberty;  but  with  chat  which 
arifes  from  the  fuperiority  ot  talents  and  of 
arms,  and  which  a warlike  people  of  the 
Old  World  ought  naturally  to  have  carried  inro 
the  New  One.  The  confidence  of  vidfcry  would 
foon  have  been  victory  itfelf.  But  by  too  much 
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circurrifpeftion,  by  too  fervile  an  attachment  to 
principles  and  to  rules,  commanders  of  little  fkill 
failed  in  rendering  that  fervice  to  their  country 
vyhich  Ihe  expe(fted,  and  had  a right  to  exped 
from  them. 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  prefs 
their  officers  to  lead  them  on  to  adtion.  They 
arrived  from  a country,  where  the  caufe  which 
had  obliged  ^them  to  crofs  fo  many  Teas  excited  no 
concern.  It  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  an 
effervefcence  which  Would  have  no  confequences. 
They  confounded  the  debates  which  it  occafioned' 
in  parliament,  with  other  debates,  which  were 
often  of  little  importance.  It  was  not  talked 
of;  and  if  any  perfon  happened  to  mention  it, 
they  appeared  to  be  no  more  interefted  in  it, 
than  in  that  kind  or  news  which,  in  great  cities, 
employs  the  lounging  hours  of  every  day.  The 
indifference  of  the  nation  had  communicated  it- 
felf  to  thofe  who  were  to  defend  their  rights. 
Perhaps  even  they  were  apprehenfive  of  gaining 
too  decifive  an  advantage  over  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  only- taken  up  arms  to  prevent  llavery. 
In  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  foldier  is 
only  the  inftrument  of  defpotifm,  and  his  fenti- 
ments  are  analogous.  He  thinks  he  belongs  to 
the  throng  and  not  to  his  country;  and  a hun- 
dred thoufand  men  in  arms  are  nothing  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  difciplined  and  ter- 
rible n^ves.  The  habit  even  of  exercifing  the 
empire  of  force,  to  which  every  thing  gives  way, 
contributes  to  extinguiffi  in  them  all  idea  of 
liberty.  Finally,  the  difcipline,  and  military 
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fubordinaiion,  which,  at  the  command  of  one  book 
fmgle  man,  puts  thoufands  in  motion  j which  ■ j 
doth  not  fuffer  the  foldier  cither  to  fee  or  to 
afk  qiieftionsj  and  which,  on  the  firft  fignal, 
makes  it  a rule  to  kill  or  to  die,  tends  com- 
pletely to  change  in  them  thofe  fentiments 
into  principles,  and  makes  them  as  it  were  the 
moral  fyftem  of  their  condition.  It  is  not  the 
fame  in  England.  The  influence  of  the  con- 
fhitution  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  extends  even 
to  the  troops.  A man  there  is  a citizen  before  he 
is  a foldier.  Public  opinion  agreeing  with  the  con- 
^ flitution,  honours  one  of  thefe  titles,  and  thinks 
little  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  we  fee  from 
the  hiflory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened 
in  this  turbulent  illand,  that  the  Englifh  foldier, 
though  en  Idled  for  life,  prefer  ves  a paflion  for 
political  liberty,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be 
cafily  conceived  in  our  regions  of  flavery. 

How  is  it  polTible  that  the  ardour  which  was 
wanting  to  the  Brltifli  troops  Ihould  have  ani- 
mated the  Hefllans,  the  Brunfwickers,  and  the 
other  Germans,  ranged  under  the  fame  fland- 
ards,  and  all  of  them  equally  dilTatisfied  with  the 
fovereigns  who  had  fold  them,  diifatisfied  with 
the  prince  who  had  purchafed  them,  dilTatisfied 
with  the  nation  that  paid  them,  and  dilTatisfied 
with  their  comrades,  who  defpifed  them  as  mer- 
cenaries. Befides,  they  had  alfo  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  brothers  whom  they  were  afraid  of  de- 
llroying,  and  by  whofe  hands  phey  would  not 
have  wilhed  to  be  wounded, 
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The  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  armies  was  alfo 
changed,  in  confequence  of  a revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  nation  for 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  paa.  The  fuc- 
cefles  of  the  lad  warj  the  extenfion  commerce 
had  received  after  the  peace  ; the  great  acquifi- 
tions  made  in  the  Eaft  Indies  j all  thefe  means  of 
wealth  had  accumulated  uninterruptedly  prodi- 
gious riches  in  Great  Britain.  Thefe  treafures 
kindled  the  defire  of  frefh  enjoyments.  The 
crreat  went  in  fearch  of  this  art  in  foreign  coun- 
Tries,  efpecially  in  France,  and  brought  with 
thern  the  poifon  of  it  into  their  own  country. 
From  the  men  of  high  rank,  it  foon  difFufed  it- 
felf  among  all  orders  of  men.  To  a haughty, 
fimple,  and  referved  charader,  fucceeded  the 
tafte  for  parade,  diffipation,  and  gallantry.  The 
travellers  who  had  formerly  vifited  this  ifland  fo 
celebrated,  thought  themfelves  under  another 
Iky.  The  contagion  had  even  gained  the  troops; 
they  carried  into  the  New  Hemifphere  that  paf- 
fion  they  had  contrafled  in  the  Old  one,  for  play, 
the  inclination  for  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  for  high  living.  In  quitting  the  coafts,  they 
fhould  have  renounced  all  the  fuperHuities  to 
which  they  were  attached;  and  that  tafte  for 
luxury,  that  ardour,  fo  much  the  more  violent  as 
It  was  recent,  did  not  encourage  them  to  follow 
into’the  inland  parts,  men  who  were  always  ready 
to  fall  back  upon  them.  Ye  new  politicians, 
who  advance  with  fo  much  confidence,  that  the 

manners  have  no  kind  of  influence  upon  the  de- 
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ftiny  of  ftates  j that  for  them,  the  mealure  of  their 
grandeur  is  that  of  their  riches  j that  the  luxury 
of  peace,  and  the  voluptuous  purfuits  of  the  citi- 
zen, cannot  weaken  the  efFea:  of  thofe  great  ma- 
chines which  are  called  armies,  and  the  fenfible 
and  terrible  inCipulfe  of  which  European  difci- 
pline  hath  brought  to  fo  great  perfedion  : you 
who,  to  fupport  your  opinion,  turn  your  eyes 
away  from  the  afhes  of  Carthage  and  the  ruins 
of  Rome  j fufpend  at  leaft  your  judgmc...  at  the 
account  I am  giving  you,  and  ackndwlege  that 
there  may  perhaps  be  opportunities  of  fuccels, 
which  luxury  prevents  us  from  availing  ourfelves 
of.  Acknowlege  that  for  troops  even  that  are 
brave,  it  has  been  often  the  firft  fource  of  vidtory, 
that  they  had  no  wants.  It  is  too  eafy  a matter, 
perhaps,  to  have  nothing  but  death  to  face.  Na- 
tions corrupted  by  wealth  have  a more  difficult 
trial  to  undergo-,  that  of  fupporting  the  priva- 
tion of  their  pleafurcs. 

Let  us  add  to  all  thefe  reafons,  that  the  inftru- 
ments  of  war  do  not  often  arrive  acrofs  the  feas 
in  the  proper  feafons  for  adion.  Let  us  add, 
that  the  councils  of  George  III.  had  too  much 
influence  over  military  operations,  which  were  to 
be  carried  on  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  them  ; 
and  we  fhall  then  comprehend  mofl:  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  which  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  the  ruinous 
efforts  of  the  mother-country  againft  the  liberty 
of  the  colonies. 

But  wherefore  did  not  America  herfelf  repulfe 
from  her  fhores  the  Europeans  who  were  bring- 
ing death  or  flavery  to  her  ? 
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This  New  World  w^as  defended  by  regular 
troops,  which  at  firfl:  had  been  enlirced  only  for 
three  or  fix  months,  and  afterwards  for  three 
vears,  or  even  for  all  the  time  hoftilities  might 
laft.  It  was  defended  by  citizens,  who  only 
took  the  field  when  their  particular  province  was 
either  invaded  or  threatened.  Neither  the  ftand- 
ing  army,  nor  the  militia  afiembled  for  a time, 
breathed  the  military  fpirit.  They  were  planters, 
merchants,  lawyers,  exercifed  only  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  led  on  to  danger  by  commanders  as 
little  verfed  as  their  fubalterns  in  the  very  com- 
plicated fcience  of  military  actions.  In  this  Hate 
of  things,  what  hope  was  there  of  their  adtmg 
with  advantage  againft  men  grow’n  old  in  dif- 
cipline,  trained  to  evolutions,  ficilled  in  taffies, 
and  abundantly  provided  with  all  the  inftruments 
neceffary  for  a brifk  attack,  and  for  an  obfiinate 
refiftance  ? 

Enthusiasm  alone  could  have  furmounte4 
fuch  difficulties.  But  did  it  really  exift  more  in 
the  colonies  than  in  the  mother- country  ? 

The  general  opinion  in  England  was,  that  the 
parliament  had  efientially  the  right  ot  taxing  all 
the  regions  which  confiituted  a part  of  the  Britifii 
empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
there  were  not  perhaps  a hundred  individuals 
who  would  have  called  this  authority  in  queftion, 
Neverthelefs,  the  refufal  of  the  Americans  to  ac- 
knowlege  it,  did  not  fet  the  minds  of  men  againfi; 
them.  There  was  no  hatred  entertained  againft 
them,  even  after  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  fupr 
port  their  pretenfions,  As  the  labours  in  the  in- 
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land  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  affeded,  and 
as  the  thunder  was  only  bear’d  at  a diftance,  v 
every  one  attended  peaceably  to  his  own  affairs, 
or  devoted  himfelf  quietly  to  his  pleafures.  All 
of  them  expected,  without  impatience,  the  end 
of  a fcene,  the  termination  of  which  did  not  in- 
deed appear  uncertain  to  them. 

The  ferment  mufl  at  firfl  have  broken  out 
with  more  violence  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
Hemifphere.  Hath  ever  the  odious  name  of  ty- 
ranny, or  the  pleafing  word  of  independence, 
been  pronounced  to  the  nations,  without  raifing 
emotions  in  them  ? But  was  this  ardour  kept  up  ? 

If  the  imaginations  of  men  had  been  maintained 
in  their  firft  flate  of  commotion,  would  it  not 
have  been  the  bufinefs  of  a rifing  authority  to  at- 
tend to  the  fuppreffion  of  the  excefs  of  it  ? But 
far  from  having  boldnefs  to  reftrain,  it  was  cow- 
ardice they  had  to  guard  againft.  They  punifhed 
defertion  with  dearh,  and  ftained  the  ftandard  of 
liberty  with  affaffinations.  Theyxrefufed  to  ex- 
change prifoners,  for  fear  of  increafing,  in  the 
troops,  their  inclination  to  furrender  at  the  firft 
fummons.  They  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
erefting  tribunals,  appointed  to  prolecute  then 
oenerals  or  their  lieutenants  who  fhould  abandon 
TOO  lightly  the  pofts  committed  to  then  truft.  It 
is  true,  an  old  man  of  fourfeore  years  of  age, 
whom  they  wanted  to  fend  back  to  his  home, 
exclaimed  : My  death  may  be  tifeful\  I Jhall  cover 
with  my  body  a younger  man  than  I am.  It  is  true, 
that  Putnam  faid  to  a loyalift  who  was  his  pri-^ 
doner  ; Return  to  your  commander  \ and  if  he  Jlmdti 
fijk  you  how  many  troofs  I have,  tell  him  I have 
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enough  j that  if  even  he  Jhould  heat  them^  there  will 
remain  enough  ; and  that  he  will  experience^  in  the 
end,  that  I Jhall  have  enough  for  him,  and  for  the 
tyrants  whom  he  ferves.  Thefe  fenciments  were 
heroic,  but  rare  j and  they  became  lefs  com- 
mon every  day. 

The  intoxication  was  never  general,  and  in- 
deed could  only  be  temporary.  Of  all  the  caufes 
of  energy  which  have  produced  lb  many  revo- 
lutions on  the  globe,  none  exifted  in  the  North 
of  America.  No  outrage  had  been  committed 
either  againft  religion  or  the  laws.  The  blood 
of  martyrs  and  of  citizens  had  not  flowed  upon 
the  fcaffolds.  The  morals  had  received  no  infult* 
The  manners  and  the  cuftoms,  none  of  thofe  ob- 
jets to  which  the  people  are  fo  much  attached, 
had  been  delivered  up  to  ridicule.  Arbitrary 
power  had  not  dragged  any  inhabitant  from  the 
midft  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  to  plunge 
him  into  the  horrors  of  a prifon.  Public  order 
had  not  been  fubverted.  The  principles  of  admi- 
niftration  had  not  been  altered  j and  the  maxims 
of  government  had  remained  always  the  fame. 
The  only  circumftance  was  to  know,  whether  the 
mother-country  had  or  had  not  the  right,  direflly  * 
or  indireclly,  of  laying  a flight  tax  on  the  colo- 
nies : for  the  accumulated  grievances  mentioned 
in  the  manifefto  arofe  only  from  this  firfl:  griev- 
ance. This  queftion,  which  is  almofl:  a meta-^ 
phyfical  one,  was  fcarce  proper  to  raife  an  in- 
furredion  among  the  multitude,  or  at  leaft  to 
intereft  them  ftrongly  in  a quarrel,  for  which 
they  faw  their  lands  deprived  of  the  alTiftances 
neceffary  to  fertilize  them,  their  harveits  ravaged. 
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and  their  fields  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  relations,  or  ftained  with  their  own  blood. 
To  thefe  calannities,  which  were  occafioned  by  the 
royal  troops  on  the  coaft,  others  were  Toon  added, 
ftill  more  infupportable,  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country. 

Whenever  the  reftleflhefs  of  the  courts  of 
London  and  Verfailles  had  difturbed  North 
America,  thofe  two  powers  had  always  draw’n 
into  their  fanguinary  contefts  the  wandering  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  New.  Hemifphere. 
Informed  by  experience  how  much  weight  thefe 
hords  of  ravages  could  throw  into  the  fcale,  the 
Englifh  and  the  colonifts  refolved  equally  to  em- 
ploy them  to  their  mutual  deftrudion. 

Carleton  firft  endeavoured  to  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  thefe  barbarians  in  Canada.  They 
anfwered  his  applications  with  faying;  This  is 
« a difpute  between  a father  and  his  children  j it 
« does  not  become  us  to  interfere  in  .this  do- 
meftic  quarrel.”— « But  if  the  rebels  fhould 
“ come  to  atack  this  province,  would  you  not 
aflifl:  us  in  repelling  them  ?” — Since  the 
“ peace,  the  hatchet  of  war  is  buried  forty  fathom 
« deep.” — “ You  could  certainly  find  it,  if  you 
« were  to  dig  for  it.” — " The  handle  is  rotten, 
and  we  could  make  no  ufe  of  it.” 

The  United  States  were  not  more  fuecefsful. 
We  have  bear’d  of  the  differences  that  have 
“ arifen  between  Old  and  New  England,”  faid 
the  tribe  of  the  Oneidas  to  their  deputies.  We 
“ will  never  take  a part  in  contefts  of  fo  atro- 
cious  a nature.  A war  between  brothers  is  a 
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“ thing  new  and  unknow’n  in  thefe  regions.  Our 
traditions  have  not  left  us  any  inftance  of  thia 
“ kind.  Excinguifh  your  extravagant  hatred  j 
“ and  nnay  a more  ferene  flcy  difpel  the  dark 
“ cloud  that  furrounds  you.” 

The  Mafphis  alone  feemed  to  interefl:  them- 
felves  in  the  fate  of  the  Americans.  **  Here  are 
fixteen  Ihillings  for  you,”  faid  thefe  good  fa* 
vages.  “ It  is  all  we  are  worth.  We  intended  to 
‘‘  buy  fomc  rum  with  it , but  we  will  drink  wa- 
“ ter.  We  will  go  to  the  chace  ; and  if  we  fhould 
“ kill  any  animals,  we  will  fell  their  fkins,  and 
bring  you  the  money.” 

But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  very  a(fEive  emif- 
faries  of  Great  Britain  fucceeded  in  bringing  over 
to  her  fide  feveral  of  the  original  nations.  ’ Her 
interefis  were  preferred  to  thofe  of  her  enemies, 
becaufe  the  diftance  had  not  allowed  her  fubjefts 
to  commit  the  fame  outrages  againft  the  favageS 
as  they  had  received  from  their  proud  neigh- 
bours; and  becaufe  fhe  was  both  able  and  in- 
clined to  pay  more  liberally  for  the  fervices  fhe 
might  receive  from  them.  Under  her  colours 
thefe  allies,  whofe  ferocious  charaéler  knew  nO 
reilraint,  did  infinitely  more  mifchief  to  the  cd- 
lonifts  fettled  near  the  mountains,  than  fueh  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  fettled  near  the  borders  of  the  ocean  received 
from  the  royal  troops. 

These  calamities  fejl  only  upon  a riiore  or  lefs 
confiderable  number  of  the  Americans  ; but  they 
were  foon  all  of  them  afflicted  with  an  internal 
misfortune* 

The 
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The  metals,  which  cover  the  face  of  the  whole 
globe,  and  reprefent  all  the  objeclsof  commerce, 
were  never  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World.  The  fmall  quantity  that  was  found 
there  even  difappeared  at  the  firfl;  breaking  out 
of  hoftilities.  To  thefe  figns  of  univcrfal  ^con- 
vention were  fubftituted  others  peculiar  to  thefe 
diftri(5ts.  Paper  fupplied  the  want  of  money.  To 
give  fome  kind  of  dignity  to  this  new  pledge,, 
it  was  furrounded  with  emblems  calculated  to  re- 
call continually  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
greatnefs  of  their  enterprize,  the  ineftimable  va- 
lue of  liberty,  and  the  necelîîty  of  a perfeverance 
fuperior  to  all  misfortunes.  The  artifice  did  not 
fucceed  j and  thefe  ideal  riches  were  rejefted. 
The  more  did  necefiity  oblige  them  to  be  multi- 
plied, the  more  did  their  diferedit  increafe.  The 
congrefs  was  offended  with  the  infult  done  to 
their  coin  ; and  they  declared  traitors  to  their 
country  all  thofe  whofhould  not  receive  it  as  they 
would  have  received  gold. 

Did  not  the  congrefs  then  know,  that  autho- 
rity can  no  more  be  exerted  over  the  mind  than 
over  opinion  ? Were  they  not  fenfible,  that 
in  the  prefent  crifis,  every  reafonable  citizen 
would  be  apprehenfive  of  rifquing  his  fortune? 
Did  they  not  perceive,  that  at  the  origin  of  the 
republic,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  afts  of  de- 
fpotifm  unknow’n  in  countries  that  are  even 
formed  to  fervituJe  ? Could  they  conceal  from 
themfelves,  that  they  punilhed  a want  of  confi- 
dence with  the  fame  piinifliment  which  would 
fcarce  have  been  merited  for  revolt  and  treafon  ? 
VoL.  VÏI,  M m The 
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V.., . choice  of  means.  Their  contemptible  and  re-' 
jefted  paper  was  aflually  thirty  times  below  it’s 
original  value,  when  they  fabricated  more  of  it. 
On  the  13th  September  1779^,  there  was  circu- 
lating among  ' the  public  to  the  amount  of 
799,744,000  livres  * of  it.  The  ftate  was  then 
indebted  188,670,525  livres  J,  exelufive  of  the 
debts  peculiar  to  each  province. 

The  people  were  not  indemnified  for  a cala- 
mity which  might  be  called  domeftic,  by  a free 
intercourfe  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Great  Britain  had  intercepted  their  navigation 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  with  all  the  latitudes 
which  were  covered  with  their  fliips.  They  then 
declared  to  the  world,  It  is  the  Englifh  name 
which  hath  rendered  us  odious  t we  folemnly 
“ abjure  it.  All  men  are  our  brethren.  We  are 
the  friends  of  every  nation.  All  flags  may  ap- 
pear  upon  our  coafts,  and  frequent  our  ports 
without  fear  of  infult.”  But  this  invitation, 
apparently  fo.  alluring,  was  not  complied  with. 
The  ftates  that  were  really  commercial  being  ap-’ 
prized  that  North  America  had  been  obliged  to 
contract  debts,  at  the  period  even  of  it’s  greateft 
profperity,  judicioufly  imagined,  that  in  it’s  pre- 
' ^ fent  diftrefs,  it  would  be  able  to  pay  very  little 

for  what  was  brought  to  it.  The  French  alone 
dared  to  brave  the  inconveniences  of  this  new 
conneftion.  But  by  the  enlightened  vigilance  of 
Admiral  Howe,  moft  of  the  fliips  which  they  fitted- 
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^üt  were  taken  before  they  arrived  tô  the  place 
of  their  deltination,  and  the  reft  at  their  departure 
from  the  American  (hores.  Of  feveral  hundred 
Ihips  fent  out  from  France,  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  returned  j and  even  thefe  were  of 
of  little  or  no  benefit  to  their  owners. 

A NUMBER  of  privations,  added  to  fo  many  ca- 
lamities,‘might  have  made  the  Americans  regret 
their  former  tranquillity^  and  inclined  them  to  a 
reconciliation  with  England.  In  vain  were  the 
people  bound  by  the  faith  of  oaths,  and  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  to  the  new  government. 
In  vain  had  it  been  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  of  the  impolfibility  of  negotiating  fafely 
with  a mother-country,  in  which  one  parliament 
could  fubvert  what  had  been  regulated  by  an- 
other. In  vain  had  they  been  threatened  with  the 
eternal  refentment  of  an  affronted  and  vindidlivc 
enemy.  It  was  poffible  that  thefe  diftant  appre- 
henfions  might  not  counterbalance  the  weight  of 
the  prefent  calamities; 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,' 
when  they  fent  public  agents  into  the  New 
World,  who  were  authorized  to  offer  any  terms 
fhort  of  independence,  to  thofe  very  Americans, 
from  whom,  two  years  before,  an  unlimited  fub- 
miffion  had  been  required.  There  is  fome  pro- 
bability, that  this  plan  of  conciliation  might 
have  been  fuccefsful  fome  months  before.  ‘ But  at 
the  period  when  the  court  of  London  fent  to 
propofe  it,  it  was  haughtily  rejected,  becaufe  this 
ftep  ay^eared  only  to  be  the  effe6t  of  fear  and 
weaknefs.  The  people  were  already  re-animated; 
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the  congrefs,  the  generals,  the  troops,  the  intel- 
ligent or  bold,  men  who  in  every  colony  had  af* 
fumed  the  authority,  all,  in  a word,  had  reco- 
vered their  former  fpirit.  This  was  the  effetfl:  of 
a treaty  of  friendflup  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  court  of  Verfailles,  which 
was  figned  on  the  6th  of  February  1778. 

Had  theEnglilh  miniftry  reflefled,  they  would 
have  comprehended  that  the  lame  delirium  which 
caufed  them  to  attack  their  colonies,  fhould  have 
compelled  them  inftantly  to  declare  war  againft 
France.  The  circumfpecftion  which  ought  always 
to  attend  a new  reign  then  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  this  crown.  Their  finances  were  then  in  that 
Hate  of  confufion,  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  twenty  years  perfeverance  in  folly. 
The  ruined  ftate  of  their  navy  then  raifed  anxiety 
in  the  breall  of  every  citizen.  Spain,  already  ha- 
rafled  with  her  extravagant  expedition  againft 
Algiers,  was  then  furrounded  with  difficulties 
which  would  have  prevented  her  from  being  able 
to  affift  her  allies.  England  might,  without 
raffinefs,  have  flattered  herfelf  with  fuccefs  againft 
the  moft  powerful  of  her  enemies  j and  might 
have  intimidated  America,  by  viftories  obtained 
in  it’s  neighbourhood.  The  importance  it  was 
of  to  this  crown,  to  deprive  it’s  rebellious  fub- 
jedts  of  the  only  fupport  they  were  certain  of^ 
would  have  diminiffied  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties. 

George  Ill.  faw  nothing  of  all  this.  The 
clandeftine  fuccours  which  the  court  of  Vç|;failJes 
ufed  to  fend  to  the  provinces  in  arms  for  the  de- 
9 fence 
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fence  of  their  rights  did  not  open  his  eyes.  The 
dock-yards  of  this  power  were  filled  with  fhip- 
buildersj  it’s  arfenals  were  flocking  with  artil- 
lery, and  there  remained  no  more  room  in  it’s 
magazines  for  frefh  naval  flores.  It’s  harbours 
prefented  the  mofl  menacing  afpedl  j and  yet  this 
llrange  infatuation  flill  continued.  Torouzethe 
court  of  St.  James’s  from  it’s  lethargy,  it  was 
neceflary  that  L ewis  XVI.  fhould  caufe  it  to  be 
fignified  to  them  on  the  i4'-h  March,  that  he  had 
acknowleged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

This  declaration  was  a declaration  of  war* 
It  was  impolfible  that  a nation,  more  accuflomed 
to  give  than  to  take  an  affront,  fliould  patiently 
fuffer  that  it’s  fubjefls  fhould  be  .releafed  from 
their  Oath  of  allegiance,  and  be  raifed  with  fplen- 
dour  to  the  rank  of  fovereign  powers..  ‘All  Eu- 
rope forefaw  that  two  nations  which  had. been 
rivals  for  fo  many  centuries,  were  going  to  flain 
with  blood  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  engage 
again  in  that  terrible  conflidl  in  which  public 
profperity  can  never  compenfate  private  diflrefs, 
Thofe  in  whom  ambition  had  not  extinguifhed 
every  fentiment  of  benevolence  towards  their 
fellovv-creatures,  previoufly  deplored  the  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  human 
race  in  both  hemifpheres. 

The  bloody  fcene  however  was  not  yet  begun, 
and  this  delay  infpired  fome  credulous  perfons 
with  the  hopes  that  peace  would  continue.  It 
was  not  know’n  that  a fleet  had  failed  from  Tou- 
lon with  diredions  to  attack  the  Englilh  in  the 
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North  of  America.  It  was  notknow’n,  that  there 
were  orders  fent  from  London  to  drive  away  the 
French  out  of  the  Fall  Indies.  Without  being 
initiated  in  thefe  myfteries  of  perfidy,  which  an 
infidious  policy  hath  made  to  be  confidered  as 
great  ftrokes  of  ftate,  men  who  were  really  en- 
lightened, judged  that  hoftilities  were  unavoid- 
able, and  even  near  at  hand  on  our  own  ocean. 
This  fbrefeen  event  was  brought  about  by  an  en- 
gagement between  two  frigates  on  the  17th  June 
1778: 

Here  our  talk  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Our  foie  aim  is  to  be  ufeful  and  true.  Far 
from  us  be  that  fpirit  of  party  which  fafcinates 
and  difg, races  thofe  who  lead  mankind,  or  who 
afpire  to  inftruél;  them.  Our  wiffies  will  be  for 
our  country,  and  we  ffiall  pay  homage  to  juftice. 
In  whatever  place,  and  under  whatever  form 
virtue  ffiall  prefent  herfelf  to  us,  we  ffiall  honour 
her.  The  diftindion  of  fociety  and  of  liâtes  can- 
not eftrange  us  from  her,  and  the  juft  and  magna- 
nimous man  will  every  where  be  our  fellow-ci- 
tizen. If  in  the  different  events  which  we  re- 
view, we  have  the  courage  to  blame  what  appears 
to  us  to  deferve  it,  we  do  not  feek  the  melan- 
choly and  idle  fatisfadlion  pf  dealing  out  indiferi- 
minate  cenfure.  But  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the 
nations  and  to  pofterity.  It  is  our  duty  faithfully 
to  tranfmit  to  them  whatever  may  influence  the 
public  felicity.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  them  the 
hiftory  of  the  faults  that  are  committed,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  inftrufled  to  avoid  them. 
Should  we  dare  to  betray  this  noble  duty,  we 
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fhould  perhaps  flatter  the  prefent  generation, 
which  is  fleeting  and  palTeth  away;  but  juftice 
and  truth,  which  are  eternal,  would  denounce  us 
to  future  generations,  which  would  read  us  with, 
contempt,  and  would  never  pronounce  our  name 
without  difdain.  In  this  long  career  we  have 
undertaken,  we  will  be  juft  to.  thofe  who  ftill 
exift,  as  we  have  beeo  to  thole  whp  are  no  more. 
If  among  men  in  power  there  be  any  who  are 
offended  with  this  liberty,  we  will  not  be  afraid  to 
fay  to  them,  that  we  are  only  the  organs  of  a fu- 
preme  tribunal,  which  is  at  length  erefled  by 
reafon  upon  an  immoveable  foundation.  Every 
government  in  Europe  muft  henceforth  dread  it’s 
decrees.  The  public  opinion,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  which  is  neither 
flopped  nor  intimidated  by  any  thing,  is  perpe- 
tually attentive  to  nations  and  to  courts.  It  pe- 
netrates into  cabinets  where  policy  is  fliut  up; 
there  it  judges  the  depofitaries  of  power,  thejr 
paflions,  and  their  w'eaknefs,  and  by  the  empire 
of  genius  and  knowlege  raifes  itfelf  above  the 
oovernors  of  mankind,  either  to  diredlor  to  reftrain 
^hem  ! Woe  to  thofe  who  either  difdain  this  tri- 
bunal or  fet  it  at  defiance  ! This  apparent  boldr 
nefs  arifes  only  from  inability.  Woe  to  thofe 
whofe  talents  are  infufficient  to  bear  it’s  examina- 
tion ! Let  them  do  themfelves  juftice,  let  them 
lay  down  a burthen  too  heavy  for  theii  feeble 
hands.  They  will  at  leaft  no  longer  compromife 
themfelves  and  the  States. 

France  began  the  war  with  invaluable  advan- 
tages. The  place,  the  time,  the  circumftances. 
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— ~ i having  made  preparations  at  leifure,  till  after 
having  brought  her  forces  to  that  degree  which 
was  proper,  that  fhe  Ihewed  herfelf  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  She  had  only  to  combat  an 
enemy  humbled,  weakened,  and  difcouraged  by 
domeftic  diffentions,  The  favour  of  the  other 
nations  was  on  her  fide  againft  thofe  imperious 
mafters,  or  as  it  was  faid,  againft  thofe  tyrants  of 
, 'the  feas. 

The  events  Teemed  favourable  to  the  wifties  of 
all  Europe.  The  French  officers,  who  had  former 
humiliations  to  efface,  exerted  thcmfelves  in  bril- 
liant actions,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  laft 
for  a long  time.  A fkilful  theory  and  an  un- 
daunted courage  fupplied  any  deficiency  there 
might  be  on  the  point  of  experience,  In  all  the 
private  engagements  they  came  off  with  glory, 
and  moft  of  them  terminated  to  their  advantage. 
TheBritifli  fleet  was  expofed  to  ftill  greater  dangers 
than  the  feparate  lliips  were.  It  was  fo  ill  treated, 

• that  it’s  total  or  partial  deftruefion  was  appre- 
hended, if  the  fleet  which  had  reduced  it  to  this 
deplorable  lUte  off  Ufhanr,  had  not  determined 
from  timid  orders,  from  odious  intrigues,  from 
the  weaknefs  of  the  admirals,  or  from  all  thefç 
motives  combined,  to  quit  the  fea  and  re-enter 
^ firft  into  port. 

In  the  intoxication  of  this  fuccefs,  perhaps  un- 
expeded,  France  Teemed  to  lofe  fight  of  her 
moft  important  interefts.  Her  principal  object 
fhould  have  been  to  intercept  the  trade  of  her 
enemies,  to  deprive  them  of  the  double  ftrength 

they 
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they  derived  from  their  failors  and  from  their 
riches,  and  thus  to  fap  the  two  foundations  of  c— 
Englifli  greatnefs.  Nothing  was  more  eafy  to 
accomplifli  by  a power  long  prepared  for  hoftili- 
ties,  than  to  intercept  the  trading  navy,  entirely 
off  it’s  guard,  and  attended  with  very  feeble 
convoys.  But  this  was  negleded,  and  the  im- 
menfe  riches  which  Great  Britain  expeded  from 
^11  parts  of  the  globe,  entered  quietly  into  her 
harbours  even  without  the  leafb  lofs. 

The  trade  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  was  ha- 
raffed  in  both  hemifpheres,  and  intercepted  every 
where.  Her  colonies  beheld  the  fubfiftence 
which  they  were  expeding,  with  all  the  anxiety  of 
want,  carried  off  from  their  own  coafts,  and  the 
mother-country  found  itfelf  deprived  of  fourfcore 
or  a hundred  millions  * almoft  within  her  own 
view.  Thefe  misfortunes  certainly  arofe  from 
fome  caufe  which  we  will  endeavour  to  invefli- 

gate. 

The  French  navy  had  for  a long  time  been 
unfortunate,  and  it’s  numerous  calamities  were 
attributed  to  the  defed  of  it’s  conftitution.  Se- 
veral attempts  were  made  either  to  modify  or  to 
alter  the  regulations;  but  thefe  innovations,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  were  always  rejeded  with 
more  or  lefs  vifible  difdain.  At  length  the  ad- 
mirals dictated  themfelves  in  I77^»  ordnance, 
which,  by  making  them  abfolute  mailers  of  the 
harbours,  of  the  arfenals,  of  the  docks,  and  of 
the  magazines,  deflroyed  that  mutual  fuperinten- 
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B K,  (Jence  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  thought  proper  to 
■ eftablifli  between  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
thofe  of  adminiflration.  From  that  time  there 
was  no  more  order,  no  more  refponfibility,  no 
more  economy  in  the  ports  j every  thing  there 
fell  into  confufion  and  diforder. 

The  new  plan  had  ftill  a more  fatal  influence. 
Till  that  period  the  miniftry  had  direâied  their 
naval  operations  in  a manner  fuitable  to  their 
political  plans.  This  authority  was  transferred, 
without  being  perceived,  perhaps  to  thofe  who 
were  to  carry  thefe  operations  into  execution  j 
and  they  imperceptibly  acquired  the  tint  of  their 
prejudices,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  by  heavy  and  laborious  efcorts  of  the  fhips 
of  the  nation,  or  by  remaining  for  a length  of 
time  on  difficult  cruifes,  in  order  to  furprife  or  de- 
ftroy  the  vcfTels  of  the  enemy,  that  a reputation 
was  to  be  attained.  This  double  duty  was  there- 
fore either  entirely  negletfled  or  very  ill  fulfilled  on 
account  of  the  general  opinion  prevailing  at  Breff, 
that  fuch  a fervice  had  nothing  noble  in  it,  and 
did  not  lead  to  any  kind  of  glory. 

' It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  prejudice  is  a very 
Angular  one,  and  entirely  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  fociety.  What  can  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  States  in  inftituting  this  military  force  def- 
tined  to  traverfe  the  Teas  ? Was  it  only  to  pro- 
cure rank  to  thofe  who  commanded  or  ferved  in 
it?  To  give  them  an  opportunity  to  exert  a va- 
lour ufelefs  to  any  but  themlelves?  To  ftain  an- 
other element  with  blood,  with  carnage,  and 
lea-fights?  Certainly  not.  The  warlike  fleets 
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are  upon  the  ocean  j what  fortrefles  and  ramparts  book 
are  for  the  citizens  of  towns,  and  what  national 
armies  are  for  the  provinces  expofed  to  the  rava-' 
ges  of  the  enemy  ? There  are  fome  kinds  of  pro- 
perty attached  to  a foil,  others  are  created  and 
tranfported  by  commerce,'  and  are,  as  it  were, 
wandering  upon  the  ocean.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
of  property  required  defenders.  Warriors,  this 
is  your  duty.  What  Ihould  we  fay  if  the  land- 
forces  refufed  to  protêt:  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  or  the  hufbandmen  of  the  field  againft  the 
enemy,  or  to  extinguifli  the  conflagration  which 
threatens  the  harveft.  Officers  of  the  navy,  you 
think  yourfelves  degraded  in  proteding  and  con- 
voying the  merchantmen.  But  if  commerce  be 
deprived  of  protedors,  what  will  become  of  the 
riches  of  the  State,  part  of  which  you  undoubt- 
edly exped  as  a reward  for  your  fervices  ? What 
will  become,  for  yourfelves,  of  the  revenues  of 
your  lands,  which  can  only  be  made  fruitful  by 
trade  and  by  the  circulation  of  wealth?  You 
think  yourfelves  degraded.  What  ! degraded  in 
rendering  yourfelves'  ufeful  to  your  fellow-citi- 
zens ? What  are  then  all  the  orders  of  the  State, 
to  whom  government  hath  intrufled  fome  por- 
tion of  the  public  ftrength,  but  the  protedors 
and  the  defenders  of  the  citizen  and  his  fortune  ? 

Your  poll  is  upon  the  feas,  as  that  of  the  magi- 
flrate  is  upon  the  tribunals,  that  of  the  land  offi- 
cer and  of  the  foldier  in  the  camps,  that  of  the 
monarch  upon  the  throne,  where  he  is  only  placed 
upon  a more  elevated  fituation,  in  order  that  his 
IJrofpçjd  may  Jdc  extended  to  a greater  diftance, 

and 
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and  that  he  may  behold  at  one  view  all  thofe  who 
require  his  proteflion  or  his  defence.  You  afpire 
to  glory.  Learn  that  glory  is  evtfry  where  to  be 
obtained  by  ferving  the  State.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  likewife  undoubtedly  attached  to 
glory,  and  yet  the  honour  of  naving  preferved 
one  fingle  citizen  in  Rome,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  having  deltroyed  a multitude  of  enemies. 
Do  you  not  perceive,  that  in  faving  the  trad- 
ing fhips  you  fave  the  wealth  of  the  State? 
Yes,  your  valour  is  brilliant,  it  is  know’n  to  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  your  own  country;  but 
what  is  it  to  your  fellow-citizens  that  it  hath  been 
difplayed  on  a Iplendid  occahon,  that  it  hath 
taken  one  of  the  enemy’s  fliips,  or  covered  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  with  wrecks  and  ruins;  if  you 
fuffer  all  the  veflels  which  conveyed  the  riches 
of  your  country,  to  be  either  taken  or  deftroyed  j 
if  in  the  very  port  to  which  you  return  viélorious, 
a multitude  of  defolated  families  deplore  the  fub- 
verfion  of  their  fortune  ? You  will  not  hear  the 
exclamations  of  victory  on  your  arrival.  All  will 
be  filent  and  plunged  in  confternation,  and  your 
exploits  will  ferve  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fwell 
the  accounts  of  the  courts,  and  to  fill  thofe  pub- 
lic papers,  which,  being  invented  to  amufe  idle- 
nefs,  give  glory  only  for  a day,  when  chat  glory 
is  not  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  by  the 
remembrance  of  fome  real  fervice  done  to  the 
country. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Portfmouth  were  very 
different.  There  the  dignity  of  commerce  was 
felt  and  refpected.  It  was  conlidered  as  a duty. 
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as  well  as  an  honour  to  defend  it,  and  events  de-  book 
cided,  which  of  the  two  navies  had  the  propereft  - ^7”'  ^ 
ideas  of  their  funftions? 

Great  Britain  had  juft  experienced  fome 
very  humiliating  adverfitics  in  the  New  Worlds 
and  it  was  threatened  with  greater  difafters  bv  a 
ftill  more  powerful  enemy  in  the  Old  one.  This 
alarming  fituation  filled  the  minds  of  all  men 
with  miftruft  and  uncertainty.  The  national 
riches  came  home  fafe,  and  their  enormous  mafs 
was  increafed  by  thofe  of  the  rival  power*i  public 
credit  was  inftantly  revived,  expedations  were 
renewed,  and  this  people,  who  with  fatisfadion 
were  looked  upon  as  overcome,  recovered  and 
fuftained  their  ufual  pride. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ports  were  filled 
with  lamentations.  ’A  degrading  and  ruinous 
inadivity  fucceeded  to  that  adivity  which  gave 
them  fplendour  and  riches.  The  indignation  of 
the  merchants  communicated  itfelf  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  firft  moments  of  fuccefs  are  the 
moments  of  intoxication,  which  feem  either  to 
conceal  or  to  juftify  the  faults  committed.  But 
misfortune  gives  greater  feverity  to  opinion.  The 
nation  then  attends  more  clofely  to  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  governed,  and  demands  from 
them,  with  arrogant  freedom,  an  account  of  the 
power  and  authority  that  is  intrufted  to  them. 

The  councils  of  Lewis  XVI.  were  accufed  of  de- 
rogating from  the  majefty  of  the  firft  power  on 
the  globe,  by  difavowing,  in  the  face  of  theuni- 
verfe,  the  fuccour  which  they  were  inceflantly 
fending  clandeftinely  to  the  Americans.  They 

were 
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were  accufed  of  having  either  by  a minifterial  in- 
trigue, or  by  the  inhuence  of  fome  obfcure 
agents,  engaged  the  State  in  a ruinous  war,  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
repairing  the  fprings  of  government,  in  remedy- 
ing the  tedious  diforders  of  a reign,  the  latter 
half  of  which  had  been  mean,  feeble,  divided 
between  depredations  and  fhame,  between  the 
bafenels  of  vice  and  the  convulfions  of  defpotifm* 
They  were  accufed  of  having  provoked  a rup- 
ture by  an  infidious  policy,  to  have  enveloped 
their  meaning  in  fpeeches  unworthy  of  France, 
and  to  have  employed,  with  regard  to  England, 
the  language  of  a timorous  boldnefs,  which  feem- 
ed  to  deny  theprqjedls  that  were  formed,  and  the 
fentiments  they  had  in  their  hearts;  a language 
which  can  only  degrade  the  perfon  who  makes 
ufe  of  it,  without  being  able  to  deceive  him  to 
whom  it  is  addrefled  ; and  which  dilhonours, 
while  the  difhonour  it  brings  along  with  it  can 
neither  be  ufeful  to  the  miniftry  nor  to  the  ftate. 
How  much  more  noble  would  it  have  been  to 
have  faid  with  all  the  franknefs  of  dignity  : 
“ Englilhmen,  you  have  abufed  your  vidlory. 
“ This  is  the  moment  to  be  juft,  or  elfe  it  will 
**  be  that  of  revenge.  Europe  is  tired  of  bearing 
with  tyrants.  She  at  length  refumes  her 
“ rights.  Henceforth  choofe  either  equality  or 
“ war.”  It  is  thus  that  Richelieu  would  have 
fpoken  ; that  Richelieu,  whom  every  citizen 
ought  indeed  to  deteft,  becaufe  he  was  a fan- 
guinary  afiaflin,  and  that  in  order  to  become  a 
defpot,  he  put  all  his  enemies  to  death  with  the 
B ax 
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ax  of  the  executioner;  but  the  nation  and  the 
Hate  muft  revere  him  as  a miniitcr,  becaufe  he 
was  the  firft  who  apprized  France  of  her  dignity, 
and  afcribed  to  her  in  Europe  the  rank  which 
belonged  to  her  power.  It  is  thus  that  Lewis 
XIV.  would  have  fpoken  to  them,  who  during 
forty  years  fliewed  himfeif  worthy  of  the  age  he 
lived  in,  whofe  very  faults  were  always  mixed 
with  grandeur,  and  who  even,  in  a ftate  of  dejec- 
tion and  misfortune,  never  degraded  himfeif  or 
his  people.  A great  charader  is  required  to  go- 
vern a great  nation.  More  efpecially,  there  muft 
be  none  of  thofe  fpirits  that  are  cold  and  indif- 
ferent from  levity,  for  whom  abfolute  authority 
is  no  more  than  an  amufement,  who  leave  great 
interefts  to  the  effeds  of  chance,  and  who  are 
more  employed  in  preferving  power  than  in  mak- 
ing ufeof  it.  It  is  further  alked,  why  men,  who 
had  all  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands,  and 
who  had  only  to  command  in  order  to  be  obeyed, 
have  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  foreftalled  in  all 
the  feas  by  an  enemy  whofe  conftitution  necef- 
farily  produces  delays  ? Why  did  they  put  them- 
felves, by  an  inconfiderate  treaty,  into  the  fliackles 
of  congrefs,  which  might  itfelf  have  been  kept 
dependent  by  plentiful  and  regular  fubfidies  ? 
Laftly,  why  did  not  they  fecure  the  revolution, 
by  keeping  conftantly  upon  the  Northern  coafts 
of  the  New  World  a fquadron  to  protedt  the 
colonies,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  our  al- 
liance be  refpedled.  But  Europe,  whofe  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  us,  beholds  a great  defign,  and 
no  concerted  meafures  ; it  beholds  In  our  arienals 
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and  in  our  ports  immenfe  preparations  and  no 
execution  j it  beholds  formidable  fleets  and  this 
equipment  rendered  almofl;  ufelefs  j it  beholds 
boldnefs  and  valour  in  individuals,  efFeminacy 
and  irrefolution  in  commanders  j every  thing 
which  announces  on  one  hand  the  aweful  power 
of  a great  people,  and  on  the  other,  every  thing 
which  announces  the  weaknefs  and  delay  which 
arife  from  char  after  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
views. 

It  is  by  this  ftriking  contrail  between  our 
projefts  and  our  meafures,  between  our  means 
and  the  fpirit  which  animates  them,  that  the 
Englifli  genius  aftonilhed  for  a moment,  hath 
recovered  it’s  vigour;  and  it  is  a problem  which 
Europe  cannot  folve,  whether,  in  declaring  for  ' 
America,  we  have  not  ourfclvcs  raifed  the  ftrength 
of  England. 

Such  are  the  complaints  which  are  bear’d  on 
all  fides,  and  which  we  are  not  afraid  of  collefling: 
here,  and  of  laying  before  the  eyes  of  authority, 
if  it  Ihould  deign  to  liften  to  or  to  read  them. 

Lastly,  philofophy,  whofe  firft  fentiment  is 
the  defire  of  feeing  all  governments  equitable,  and 
all  people  happy,  in  examining  this  alliance  of  a 
monarchy  with  a people  who  defend  their  liberty, 
endeavours  to  difcover  the  motive  of  it.  It  per- 
ceives too  clearly  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind 
hath  no  concern  in  it.  It  imagines,  that  if  the 
court  of  Verfailles  had  been  determined  by  the 
love  of  juftice,  they  would  have  mentioned  in 
the  firft  article  of  the  convention  with  America, 
that  all  people  who  are  opprejfed  have  a right  to  rife 
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<tgalnfi  their  opprejfors.  But  this  maxim,  which 
•conftitutes  one  of  the  laws  of  England,  which  a 
■king  of  Hungary,  upon  afcending  the  throne,  ven- 
tured to  make  one  of  the  confticuent  principles 
of  the  ftate,  and  which  Tr^an,  one  of  the-gi’catefi; 
princes  who  ever  ruled  over  the  earth,  adopted, 
when  in  prefence  of  the  Roman  people  aflembled, 
he  faid  to  the  firft  officer  of  the  empire  : J give 
you  up  my  /word  to  defend  me  while  Ï foall  he  jujl, 
and  to  fight  againji  me  and  to  pimijh  me  if  I fhculd 
become  a tyrant.  This  maxim  is  too  foreign  to 
our  feeble  and  corrupt  governments,,  v/here  it  is 
■the  duty  of  the  people  to  fuffer,  and  where  the 
opprefled  man  ffiould  be  apprehenfive  of  feeling 
his  misfortune,  for  fear  he  fliould  be  piinilhed  for 
it  as  a crime. 

But  it  is  particularly  aga-inft  Spain  that  the 
moft  ‘bitter  complaints  are  direéled.  'She  is  cen- 
•fured  for  her  blindnefs,  her  irrefolutions,  her  de- 
iays,  fometimes  even  for  her  want  of  fidelity  j but 
all  thefe  accufations  are  groundlefs. 

Some  politicians  imagined,  when  they  'beheld 
France  engaging  without  neceffity  in  a naval  war, 
that  this  crown  thought  itfelf  fufficiently  power- 
ful to  feparato  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
without  fliaring  with  an  ally  the  honour  of  this 
important  revolution.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  authori'zed  this  conjefture.  It  is 
now  know’n,  that  this  crown,  which  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  had  given  fecret  affifl:- 
ance  to  the  Americans,  watched  the  propitious 
moment  for  declaring  openly  in  their  favour. 
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Xhe  event  of  Saratoga,  appeared  to  furnifli  thp 
moft  favourable  opportunity  to  propofe  to  his 
Catholic  Majerty  to  jom  in  the  common  eaufe. 
Whether  this  prince  then  thought  that  the  liberty 
of  the  United  States  was  contrary  to  bis  interefts; 
whether  the  refolution  appeared  to  him  to  be 
precipitate,  or  whether,  in  a word,  other  politi- 
cal objeds  required  his  whole  attention,  he  re- 
fufed  to-  accede  to  this  propofal.  ?Iis  charader 
prevented  any  further  folicitations.  Since  thofa 
firfl  attempts  he  was  lo  little  troubled  about  this 
great  affair,  that  it  was  without  giving  him  any 
previous  notice,  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  caufed 
it  to  be  fignified  to  that  of  St.  James’s,  that  they 
had  acknowleged  the  independence  of  the  con- 
federate provinces. 

In  the  mean  while  the  land  and  fea-forces 
which  Spain  had  employed  in  the  Brazils  againfl: 
the  Portugueze  were  returned.  The  rich  fleet 
(lie  expeded  from  Mexico  had  entered  into  her 
ports.  The  creafures  which  were  coming  to  her 
from  Peru  and  from  her  other  poffeffions  were  in 
fafety.  This  power  was  free  from  any  anxiety 
and  mi'ftrefs  of  her  own  operations,  when  fhe 
afpired  to  the  glory  of  introducing  peace  into  both 
hemifpheres.  Her  mediation  was  accepted,  both 
by  France,  whole  boldnefs  had  not  been  followed 
by  thofe  happy  confequences  fhe  had  expeded 
from  it,  and  by  England,  who  might  be  appre- 
henfive  of  having  a new  adverfary  to  contend 
with. 

Charles  III.  fupported  with  dignity  the  mag- 
nanimous part  he  had  undertaken.  He  declared 

that 
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that  arms  fhould  be  laid  afide  -,  that  each  of  the 
belligerent  powers  fhould  be  maintained  in  the 
pofleffions  they  might  occupy  at  the  period  of  the 
convention  ; that  a Congrefs  fl:iould  be  formed, 
in  which  the  feveral  pretenfions  fhould  be  dif- 
cufled  ; and  that  no  new  attack  fhould  be  com- 
menced without  the  previous  notice  of  a twelve- 
month. 
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This  monarch  was  aware  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  to  Great  Britain  the  felicity  of  recon- 
ciliation with  her  colonies,  or  at  lead  would  make 
them  purchale  by  great  advantages  for  her  trade 
the  facrifice  of  the  ports  which  fhe  occupied  in 
the  midft  of  them.  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his 
offending  the  dignity  of  the  king  his  nephew, 
who  had  engaged  to  maintain  the  linked  States 
in  the  entire  poffeffion  of  their  territories.  But 
he  would  be  juftj  and  without  fetting  afidc  all 
perfonal  confiderations  it  is  impoffible  to  be  fo. 

This  plan  of  conciliation  was  difpleafing  to  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  and  the  only  hope  they  had 
was,  that  it  would  be  rejected  at  London,  as  in- 
deed it  was.  England  could  not  refolve  to  ac- 
knowlege  the  Americans  ipfo  fa5îo  independent,' 
although  they  were  not  invited  to  the  conferences 
that  were  going  to  be  opened  j although  France 
was  not  allowed  to  negociate  for  them  ; although 
their  interdis  were  only  to  be  fupported  by  a 
mediator,  who  was  not  attached  to  them  by  any 
treaty,  and  who,  perhaps,  in  fecret,  did  not 
wifh  them  to  profper,  and  although  her  refulal 
threatened  her  with  an  additional  enemy. 
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It  is  in  fuch  a fituation,  when  pride  elevates 
the  foul  above  the  fuggeftions  of  fear,  that  no-t 
thing  appears  forir.idable,  except  the  fhame  of 
receiving  the  law  j and  that  there  is  no  hefitation 
in  choofing  between  ruin  and  dilhonour  : it  is 
then  that  the  greatnefs  of  a nation  difplays  itfelf. 
I acknowlege,  however,  that  men,  accuftomed 
to  judge  of  the  event,  confider  great  and  perilous 
revolutions  as  a£ls  of  heroifm  or  of  folly,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  that  hath  attended 
them.  If,  therefore,  I Ihould  be  aflced,  what 
narne  will  be  given  a few  years  hence  to  the  firm- 
nefs  which  the  Knglifli  fhewed  on  this  occafion  j 
I fhall  anfwer,  that  I know  not:  as  to  that  which 
they  deferve  I know  very  well.  I know  that  the 
annals  of  the  world  rarely  prefent  to  us  the  auguft 
and  majeftic  fpecftacle,  of  a nation  which  prefers 
the  giving  up  of  it’s  duration  to  the  lois  of  it’s 

gioiy- 

No  fooner  had  the  Britifh  miniftry  explained 
themfelves,  than  the  court  of  Madrid  took  the 
part  of  that  of  Verfailles,  and  confequently  that 
of  the  Americans,  in  the  contell.  Spain  had  then 
fixty-three  velfels  of  the  line,  and  fix  more  upon 
the  ftocks.  France  had  fourfeore  and  eight  upon 
the  docks.  The  United  States  had  but  twelve 
frigates,  but  a great  number  of  privateers. 

To  fo  many  forces  united,  England  had  only 
pinety-five  Ihips  of  the  line  to  oppofe,  and  three 
and  twenty  upon  the  ftocks.  The  other  fixteen 
which  were  feen  in  her  ports  were  unfit  for  fer- 
vice,  and  they  had  been  converted  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fhips  for  receiving  prifoners,  or  into 
§ hofpital 
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hbfpital  (hips.  Thus  inferior  in  the  inftruments 
of  war,  this  power  was  ftill  more  fo  in  the  means 
of  employing  them  upon  fervice.  Her  domeftic 
diflentions  contributed  ilill  more  to  render  inef- 
fedlual  the  refources  fhe  had  remaining.  It  is  the 
nature  of  governments  that  are  truly  free,  to  be 
agitated  in  times  of  peacei  It  is  by  thefe  in- 
teftine  commotions  that  the  minds  of  men  pre-^ 
ferve  their  energy,  and  the  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  the  rights  of  the  nation;.  But  in  time 
of  war  it  is  neceflary  that  every  ferment  fliould 
ceafe,  that  hatred  fhould  be  extinguilhed,  and 
that  interefts  fhould  be  blended,  and  made  fub- 
fervient  to  each  other*  It  happened  quite  other- 
wife  in  the  Britifh  iflands  j for  the  difturbances 
in  them  had  never  been  more  violent.  Oppofite 
claims  were  never  fupported  on  any  occafion  with 
lefs  moderation.  The  general  good  was  infolently 
difregarded  by  all  faftions.  Thofe  houfes,  in 
which  the  moft  important  queftions  had  formerly 
been  difculTed,  with  eloquence,  ftrength,  and 
dignity,  refounded  only  with  the  clamours  of 
rage,  grofs  infults,  and  altercations  as  prejudicial 
as  they  v/ere  indecent.  The  few  perfons  who 
might  be  called  citizens  loudly  exclaimed  for  a 
new  Pittj  a minifter,  who  like  him  had  neither  re- 
latiens  nor  friends  j but  this  extraordinary  man  did 
not  appear.  And  . indeed  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  nation  would  fall,  notwithftanding 
the  haughtinefs  of  their  charafter,  notwithftand- 
ing the  experience  of  their  admirals,  notwith- 
ftanding the  boldnefs  of  their  feamen,  and  not- 
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wichflanding  the  energy  which  a free  people  mufl 
acquire  in  the  difturbances  they  experience. 

But  the  fvvay  of  chance  is  very  extenfive.  Who 
knows  in  favour  of  which  party  the  elements  will 
declare  themfclves  ? A gull  of  wind  fnatches 
away  victory,  or  gives  it.  A cannon  fhot  dif- 
eoncerts  a whole  army,  by  the  death  of  the  ge- 
neral. Signals  are  either  not  well  underftood,  or 
not  obeyed.  Experience,  courage,  and  dcill,  are 
counterafted  by  ignorance,  by  jealoufy,  by  treafon, 
and  by  the  certainty  of  impunity.  A fog  arifing, 
covers  both  the  enemies,  and  either  feparates  or 
confounds  them.  A calm  and  a florm  are  equally 
favourable  or  difadvantageous.  The  forces  are  di- 
vided by  the  unequal  celerity  of  the  fhips.  The 
opportunity  is  loft,  either  by  pufillanimity,  which 
poftponcs,  or  by  raflinefs,  which  haftens  an  en- 
gagement. Plans  may  have  been  formed  with 
prudence,  but  they  may  remain  without  efFeft, 
by  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  evolutions  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  An  inconfiderate 
command  from  court  may  decide  the  misfortune 
of  a day.  The  difgrace  or  death  of  a minifter  al- 
ters the  projeéls.  Is  it  poftible  that  a clofe  union 
can  long  fubfift  between  confederates  of  fuch  op- 
po'fite  eharadlers,  as  the  French,  who  are  paftion- 
ate,  difdainful,  and  volatile  j the  Spaniards,  who 
are  flow,  haughty,  jealous,  and  cold;  and  the 
Americans,  who  have  conftantly  their  looks 
turned  towards  the  mother-country,  and  who 
would  rejoice  at  the  diftftcrs  of  their  allies,  if 
they  were  compatible  with  their  own  independ- 
ence ? 
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ctlce  ? Will  it  be  long  before  thefe  nations,  ® 
whether  they  adl  feparately  or  in  concert,  reci-  — r— * 
procally  accufe,  complain,  and  are  at  variance 
with  each  other  ? Will  not  their  greateft  hope  be, 
that  repeated  fi.rok.es  of  adverfity  would  only  at' 
moft  plunge  them  again  into  the  humiliating 
ftate  from  whence  they  wifiied  to  emerge,  and 
confirm  the  dominion  of  the  feas  to  Great  Bri- 
tain j while  one  or  two  confiderable  defeats  would 
for  ever  remove  this  ambitious  people  from  the 
rank  of  the  firft  power  of  this  hemifphere  ? 

Who  can  therefore  decide}  who  can  even 
forefee  what  will  be  the  event  ? France  and  Spain 
united  have  the  moft  powerful  means  in  their  fa- 
vour} England  hath  the  art  of  managing  her 
own  : France  and  Spain  have  their  trealures, 

Ensland  hath  a great  national  credit.  On  one 
hand  are  the  multitude  of  men,  and  the  number 
of  troops } on  the  ocher,  the  fuperiority  in  the  art 
of  conducting  flfips,  and  of  fubduing  the  fea  in 
engagements.  Here  there  is  impetuofity  and  va- 
lour} there  valour  and  experience.  On  one 
hand,  the  activity  which  abfolute  monarchy  may 
give  to  the  meafures } on  the  other,  the  vigour 
and  the  energy  of  liberty.  One  party  is  fiimu- 
lated  by  refentment  for  Ioffes,  and  by  a long-con- 
tinued ferics  of  outrages  they  have  to  avenge  ; 
the  other,  by  the  recolleCtion  of  a recent  glory, 
and  by  their  having  the  fovereignty  of  America, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  ocean,  to  preferve.  ^ The 
two  allied  nations  have  the  advantage  which  is 
derived  from  the  union  of  two  immenfe  powers  j 
but  at  the  fame  time  the  inconvenience  which  re- 
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fults  from  this  very  union-,  by  the  difficulty  even, 
of  preferving  harmony  and  concord,  either  in  the 
plans  OF  in  the  difpofal  of  their  forces.  England 
E abandoned  to  herfelf;  but  having  nothing  but 
her  own-  forces  to  direft,  ffie  hath  the  advantage 
of  unity  in  her  defigns  j.  of  a more  certain,  and 
perhaps  more  fpeedy  combination  of  ideas.  She 
can  with  greater  facility  regulate  at  one  view  hen 
plans  of  attack  and  defence. 

In  order  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  things,  one 
ought  alfo  to  examine  the  different  energy  which 
may  be  communicated  to  the  rival  nations  by  a war, 
which  on  one  fide  is  no  more  in  feveral  refpeéls 
than  a war  of  king^  and  miniffers  and  on  the 
other,  a really  national  war,  in  which  the  greateft 
interefts  of  England  are  concerned,  a commerce, 
which  conftitutes  her  riches  ; an  empire,  and  a 
glory,  which  compofe  her  greatnefs. 

Finally,  if  we  confider  the  fpirit  of  the 
French  nation,  in  contrafl;  with  that  of  the  nation 
ffie  is  at  war  with,  it  will-  be  found  that  the  ar- 
dour of  the  French  is  perhaps  equally  ready  to  be 
excited  and  to  be  extinguiffied  j that  their  hopes 
are  very  fanguine  at  the  beginning,  and  that  they 
defpair  of  every  thing  as  foon  as  they  are  flopped 
by  any  obftacle  j that  by  their  character  they 
require  tire  enthufiafm  of  fuccefs,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain freffi  advantages.  The  Engliffi,  on  the  con- 
trary, lefs  prefumptuous  at  flrft,  notwithftanding 
their  natural  boldnefs,  know  how  to  flrugglc 
eourageoufly,  to  be  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
increafe  of  danger,  and  to  acquire  Iteadinefs  by 
difgrace  ; like  the  fturdy  oak,  to  which  Horace 
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compares  the  Romans,  which,  though  cut  by  the  ® 
ax,  and  mutilated  by  iron,  revives  under  the 
ftrokes  which  it  receives,  and  acquires  new  vi- 
gour even  from  it’s  wounds. 

History  informs  us,  moreover,  that  few 
leagues  have  ever  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  nation 
againft  which  they  had  been  formed.  Athens 
triumphant  over  Pcrfia  -,  Rome  faved  from  Anni- 
bal  Î in  modern  times,  Venice  preferved  from 
the  famous  league  of  Cambray  ; and  even  in  our 
days,  Pruflia,  which  by  the  genius  of  one  fingle 
man  hath  held  out  againft  all  Europe  ] all  thefe 
examples  authorize  us  to  fufpend  our  judgment 
refpedling  the  iffue  of  the  prefent  war. 

But,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  What  ought 
(hall  have  obtained  all  the  advantages  they  may  poiicyof,he 
flatter  themfelves  with,  what  condud  ought  they 
to  purfue  ? it 

„ . . . . . , be  viao- 

France  is,  in  every  point  or  view,  the  em-  rious. 
pire  the  moft  ftrongly  conftituted  of  any  one  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Spain,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  her,  is  likewife  a ftate  of  great  weight,  and 
her  means  of  profperity  are  increafing  daily.  The 
principal  care  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  then, 

Ihould  be,  to  induce  their  neighbours  to  over- 
look the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  na- 
ture or  from  art,  or  which  they  have  acquired  by 
events.  If  they  fliould  endeavour  to  irK:reafc 
their  fuperiority,  the  alarm  would  become  ge- 
neral, and  people  would  think  themfelves  threat- 
ened with  univerfal  flavery.  It  is,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther extraordinary,  that  the  nations  have  not 
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thwarted  her  projeds  againft  England.  This 
fupinenefs  nnuft  have  been  occafioned  by  the  re- 
fentment  which  the  injuftices  and  the  haughtinefs 
of  that  fuperb  ifland  have  excited  in  all  parts. 
But  hatred  is  fufpended  when  intereft  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  poffible,  Europe  may  judge  the 
weakening  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  and  in 
the  Old  Hemifphere  to  be  contrary  to  her  own 
fecurity  j and  that^  after  having  enjoyed  the  fpec- 
tacie  of  the  humiliations  and  the  dangers  of  that 
proud  and  tyrannical  power,  fhe  may  at  length 
take  up  arms  in  her  defence.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Madrid  would 
find  themfelves  difappointed  in  the  hopes  which 
they  had  conceived,  of  acquiring  a decided  pre- 
ponderance upon  the  globe.  Thefe  confidera- 
lions  fliould  determine  them  to  urge  on  the  at- 
tacks, and  not  to  leave  time  to  a provident,  or 
perhaps  only  a jealous  policy,  to  make  frelh 
plans.  Let  them  efpecially  flop  in  time,  and  let 
not  an  immoderate  defire  of  lowering  their  com- 
mon enemy  blind  them  with  regard  to  their  true 
interefts. 

The  United  States  have  openly  difeovered  thè 
projed  of  drawing  all  North  America  into  their 
confederation.  Several  fteps,  and  particularly 
that  of  foliciting  Canada  to  rebellion,  muiT  have 
induced  an  opinion,  that  it  was  likewife  the  defirc 
of  France.  Spain  mây  be  fulpeéled  of  having 
equally  adopted  this  idea. 

The  conduft  of  the'  provinces  which  have 
lhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  is  fimple, 
and  fuch  as  one  would  expert.  But  would  not 

their 
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their  allies  be  deficient  in  forefight,  if  they  had 
really  the  lame  fyftem  ? The  New  Hemifphere 
muft  one  day  be  detached  from  the  Old.  This 
great  evulfion  is  prepared  in  Europe,  by  the  fer- 
ment and  by  the  claih  of  opinions  ; by  the  over- 
throw of  our  rights,  which  conftituted  our  cou- 
rage i by  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  mi- 
fery  of  our  country  places  j by  the  everiafting 
hatred  there  is  between  effeminate  men  who 
poflefs  every  thing,  and  robuft,  and  even  virtuous 
men,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their  lives. 
It  is  prepared  in  America,  by  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, of  cultures,  of  induftry,  and  of  know- 
lege.  Every  thing  is  tending  towards  this  repa- 
ration, both  the  progrcfs  of  evil  in  one  world, 
and  the  progrefs  of  good  in  another. 

But  can  it  be  fuitable  to  France  and  Spain, 
whofe  pofTefiions  in  the  New  Hemifphere  are  an 
inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth,  can  it  be  fuitable 
to  them  to  haften  this  divifion  ? Yet  this  is  what 
would  happen,  if  the  whole  northern  part  of  thofc 
regions  were  fubjedt  to  the  fame  laws,  or  con- 
nedled  by  one  common  intereft. 

Scarce  would  the  liberty  of  this  vaft  conti- 
nent be  confirmed,  than  it  would  become  the 
afylum  of  all  the  intriguing,  feditious,  branded, 
or  ruined  men,  who  are  feen  amongft  us.  Nei- 
ther agriculture,  the  arts,  nor  commerce,  would 
be  the  refource  of  refugees  of  this  charadter.  A 
iefs  laborious,  and  more  turbulent  life,  would  be 
neceffary  for  them.  This  turn  of  mind,  equally 
averfe  from  labour  and  reft,  would  be  difpofed  to 

conquefts  j and  a pafiion  which  is  fo  feducing 

, would 
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would  reaidily  fubdue  the  firfb  colonifls,  diverted 
from  their  antient  labours  by  a long  war.  The 
new  people  would  have  finiflied  their  prepara- 
tions for  invafion  before  the  report  of  them  could 
have  reached  our  climates.  They  would  chufe 
their  enemies,  their  field  of  battle,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  viflory.  Their  attacks  would  always  fall 
upon  defencelcTs  feas,  or  upon  coafts  taken  by 
furprize.  In  a fliort  time  the  fouthern  provinces 
would  become  the  prey  of  the  northern  ones, 
and  would  compenfate,  by  the  richnefs  of  their 
produflions,  for  the  mediocrity  of  thofe  of  the 
latter.  Perhaps  even  the  pofieflions  of  our  abfo- 
lute  monarchies  would  endeavour  to  enter  into 
the  confederation  of  free  people,  or  would  de- 
tach themfelves  from  Europe,  to  belong  only  to 
themfelves. 

The  meafures  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Verfailles  ought  to  purfue,  if  they  are  at  liberty 
to  chufe,  is  to  leave  fubfifting  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  two  powers  which  fhall  watch 
over,  reftrain,  and  balance  each  other.  Then 
ages  will  elapfe  before  England,  and  the  repub- 
lics formed  at  her  expence,  will  be  united.  This 
reciprocal  miftruft  will  prevent  them  from  under- 
taking any  thing  at  a diftance  j and  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  other  nations  in  the  New  World  will  en- 
joy that  date  of  tranquillity  which  hitherto  hath 
been  fo  much  difturbed. 

It  is  even  probable,  that  this  order  of  things 
would  be  mod  fuitable  to  the  confederate  pro- 
vinces. Their  refpective  limits  have  not  been  re- 
gulated. A great  jealoufy  prevails  between  the 

countries 
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countries  of  the  North  and  thofe  of  the  South. 
Political  principles  vary  from  one  river  to  another. 
Great  animofities  are  obferved  to  fubfift  between 
the  citizens  of  a town,  and  the  members  of  a 
family.  Each  of  them  will  be  defirous  of  re- 
moving from  themfelves  the  opprelTive  burthen 
of  the  public  expences  and  debts.  An  infinite 
number  of  feeds  of  divifion  are  univerfally  brood- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  When 
once  all  dangers  were  remioved,  how  would  it  be 
poflible  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  fo  many 
difcontents  ? Plow  would  it  be  poflible  to  keep 
attached  to  the  fame  center,  fo  many  deluded 
and  exafperated  minds  ? Let  the  real  friends  of 
America  refled  upon  this,  and  they  will  find, 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  diflurbances  among 
the  people,  would  be  to  leave  upon  their  fron- 
tiers a powerful  rival,  always  difpofed  to  avail 
itfelf  of  their  diflTentions. 

Peace  and  fecurity  are  neceflary  for  mo- 
narchies j agitation,  and  a formidable  enemy  for 
republics,  Rome  flood  in  need  of  Carthage  j 
and  he  who  deflroyed  the  liberty  of  the  Romans 
was  neither  Scylla  nor  Cæfar  ; it  was  the  firfl 
Cato,  when  his  narrow  and  flern  fyflem  of  poli- 
ticks deprived  Rome  of  a rival,  by  kindling  in 
the  fenate  thofe  flames  which  reduced  Carthage 
to  aflies.  Venice  herfelf  perhaps  would  have  lofl 
her  government,  and  her  laws,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  if  fhe  had  not  had  at  her  gates,  and 
almofl^under  her  walls,  powerful  neighbours, 
who  might  become  her  enemies  or  her  maflers. 

But 
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But  according  to  this  fyftem,  to  what  degree 
of  felicity,  fplendour,  and  ftrength,  can  the  confe- 
derate provinces  attain  in  procefs  of  time  ^ 

In  this  place,  to  form  a proper  judgment,  let 
us  begin  by  fetting  afide  that  intereft  which  all 
men,  flaves  not  excepted,  have  taken  in  the  ge- 
nerous efforts  of  a nation,  which  expofed  itfelf  to 
all  calamities  in  order  to  be  free.  The  name 
of  liberty  is  fo  alluring,  that  all  thofe  who  fight 
for  it  are  fure  of  obtaining  our  fecret  wiflies  in 
their  favour.  Their  caufe  is  that  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  becomes  our  own.  We  avenge 
ourfelves  of  our  Opprefibrs,  by  venting  at  leaft 
freely  our  hatred  againfl;  foreign  opprellors.  At 
the  noife  of  thefe  chains  that  are  breaking,  it 
feems  to  us  that  our’s  are  going  to  become 
lighter  i and  for  a few  moments  we  think  we 
breathe  a purer  air,  when  we  learn  that  the  uni- 
verfe  reckons  fome  tyrants  lefs.  Befides,  thefe 
great  revolutions  of  liberty  are  lefifons  to  defpots. 
They  warn  them  not  to  reckon  upon  too  long  a 
continuance  of  the  people’s  patience,  and  upon 
eternal  impunity.  So,  where  fociety  and  the  laws 
avenge  themfelves  of  the  crimes  of  individuals, 
the  good  man  hopes  that  the  punifiiment  of  the 
guilty  may  prevent  the  commiffion  of  frefh 
crimes.  Terror  fometrmes  fupplies  the  place  of 
juftice  with  regard  ,to  the  robber,  and  of  con- 
fcience  with  regard  to  the  afiTaffin.  Such  is  the 
fource  of  the  great  concern  we  take  in  every,  war 
for  liberty.  Such  hath  been  that  with  which  the 
Americans  have  infpired  us.  Our  imaginations 

have 
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have  been  heated  in  their  favour.  We  have  taken 
a part  in  their  viélories  and  their  defeats.  The 
fpirit  of  juftice,  which  delights  in  compenfating 
former  calamities  by  future  happinefs,  is  pleafed 
with  the  idea,  that  this  part  of  the  New  World 
cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
countries  on  the  globe.  It  is  even  fuppofed, 
that  Europe  may  one  day  find  her  mailers  in  her 
children.  Let  us  venture  to  refill  the  torrent  of 
opinion,  and  that  of  public  enthufiafm.  Let  lyj 
not  fulfer  ourfelves  to  be  milled  by  imagination, 
which  embellillies  every  thing  ; and  by  fentimenr, 
which  delights  in  forming  illufions,  and  which 
realizes  every  hope.  It  is  our  duty  to  combat 
all  prejudices,  even  thofe  which  are  moll  confo- 
nant  to  the  willies  of  our  hearts.  Above  all 
things,  it  behoves  us  to  be  true,  and  not  to  be- 
tray that  pure  and  upright  confcience  which  pre-r 
fides  over  our  writings,  and  dictates  our  judg- 
ments. At  this  moment,  perhaps,  we  lhall  not 
be  believed;  but  a bold  conjedlure,  which  is 
confirmed  at  the  end  of  feveral  centuries,  does 
more  honour  to  the  hillorian,  than  a long  feries 
of  fadls,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  contelled  : 
and  I do  not  write  for  my  cotemporaries  alone, 
who  will  only  furvive  me  a fmall  number  of 
years.  When  a few  more  revolutions  of  the 
fun  are  pafled,  both  they  and  I lhall  be  no  more. 
But  I deliver  up  my  ideas  to  pollerity,  and  to 
time.  It  is  their’s  to  judge  me. 

TkE  fpace  occupied  by  the  thirteen  republics, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  is  no  more 
than  fixty-feven  fea  leagues  ^ but  their  extent 
9 upon 
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upon  the  coaft,  in  a direcl  line,  is  three  hundred 
and  forty-five,  from  the  river  of  Sandla  Crux  to 
that  of  Savannah. 

The  lands  in  that  region  are  almoft  generally 
bad,  or  at  leafl:  indifferent. 

Scarce  any  thing  but  maize  grows  in  the  four 
moll  northern  colonies.  The  only  refource  of  the 
inhabitants  is  filhing,  the  annual  produce  of 
which  doth  not  amount  to  more  than  6,coo,ooo 
of  livres  * 

Corn  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  provinces 
of  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Pennfylvania, 
But  the  foil  hath  degenerated  fo  rapidly,  that  an 
acre,  which  formerly  yielded  fixty  bufhels  of 
wheat,  very  feldom  produces  even  twenty  at 
prefent. 

Though  the  lands  of  Maryland  and  of  Vir- 
ginia be  much  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  yet  they 
cannot  be  deemed  extremely  fertile.  The  ancient 
plantations  yield  no  more  than  one  third  of  the 
tobacco  which  was  formerly  gathered.  It  is  not 
poffible  to  make  any  new  ones  ; and  the  planters 
have  been  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  turning 
their  labours  towards  other  objeds. 

North  Carolina  produces  fome  grain,  but 
of  fo  inferior  a quality  as  to  be  fold  in  all  markets 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
others. 

The  foil  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Georgia  is 
perfedlly  even,  as  far  as  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  exceftive  rains  which  fall  there  not 
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finding  any  outlet,  form  numerous  morafles,  where 
rice  is  cultivated  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
freemen  and  of  the  Haves  employed  in  this  cul- 
ture. In  the  intervening  fpaces  between  thefe 
large  bodies  of  water  fo  frequently  met  with,  an 
inferior  kind  of  indigo  grows,  which  mufl;  be 
tranfplanted  every  year^  In  the  elevated  part  of 
the  country  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  barren 
fands  and  frightful  rocks,  interfeéted  at  great 
diftances  by  pafture  grounds  of  the  nature  of 
rufhes. 

The  Englifh  government,  convinced  that 
North  America  would  never  enrich  them  by  it's 
natural  produdtionsj  employed  the  powerful 
incentive  of  gratuities  in  order  to  produce  in 
that  part  of  the  New  World,  flax,  vines,  and 
filk.  The  poornefs  of  the  foil  difconcerted 
the  firft  of  thefe  views  j the  defedl  of  the  climate 
prevented  the  fuccefs  of  the  fécond,  and  the  want 
of  hands  did  not  permit  the  third  to  be  purfued* 
The  fociety  eftablifhed  in  London  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
adminiftration.  Their  benefaftions  did  not  bring 
forth  any  of  the  objedls  which  they  had  propofed 
to  the  aftivity  and  induftry  of  thofe  countries. 

Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  felling  every  year  to  the  countries  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  to  the  amount  of  about  50,000,000 
livres*  of  merchandize.  Thofe  by  whom  they  were 
confumed  delivered  to  her  exclufively  their  in- 
digenes, their  iron,  their  tobaccq,  ahd  their  pel- 
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tries.  They  alfo  delivered  to  her  all  the  money 
and  rough  materials  which  they  had  received 
from  the  reft  of  the  globe  in  exchange  for  their 
grain,  their  filh,  their  rice,  and  their  fait  pro- 
vifions. 

The  balance  however  was  always  fo  unfavour- 
able to  them  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles the  colonies  were  indebted  one  hundred  and 

\ 

twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
livres*  to  the  mother-country,  and  they  had  no 
fpecie  in  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  difadvantages,  there 
had  been  fucceftively  formed  in  the  midft  of  the 

4 

thirteen  provinces,  a population  of  two  millions 
nine  hundred  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  perfons,  including  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  Negroes.  New  inhabitants  were 
conftantly  driven  there  by  oppreftion  and  intole- 
ration. The  unfortunate  have  been  deprived  of 
this  refuge  by  war  j but  peace  will  reftore  it  to 
them  again;  and  they  will  refort  there  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever.  Thofe  who  fhall  go  there 
with  plans  of  cultivation,  will  not  have  all  the 
fatisfa6Hon  they  may  expeft,  becaufe  they  will 
find  all  the  good,  and  even  the  indifferent  lands 
occupied,  and  that  fcarce  any  thing  remains  to 
offer  them,  except  barren  fatids,  unwholefome 
moraffes,  or  fteep  mountains.  The  emigrations 
will  be  more  favourable  to  manufacturers  and  to 
artifts,  though  perhaps  they  will  gain  nothing  by 
changing  their  country  and  their  climate. 

* From  5,000,000 1.  to  5,416,6661.  13s.  4d. 
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It  cannot  be  determined  without  rafhnefs,  what  book 
will  one  day  be  the  population  of  the  United  . 

States.  This  calculation,  generally  very  difficult, 
becomes  impraticable  in  a region  where  the 
lands  degenerate  very  rapidly,  and  where  repro- 
dution  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  labours  and 
expences  bellowed  upon  them.  It  will  be  a con- 
fiderable  thing,  if  ten  millions  of  men  can  ever 
find  a certain  fubfillence  in  thefe  provinces,  and 
even  then  the  exports  will  be  reduced  to  little  or 
nothing  : but  internal  induftry  will  fupply  the 
place  of  foreign  induftry.  The  country  will 
nearly  be  able  to  fupply  it’s  own  wants,  provided 
the  inhabitants  know  how  to  be  happy  by  oecono- 
my,  and  in  mediocrity. 

People  of  North  America,  let  the  example  of  all 
the  nations  which  have  preceded  you,  and  efpecially 
that  of  the  mother-country,  ferve  as  a leflbn  to  you. 

Dread  the  influence  of  gold,  which,  with  luxury, 
introduces  corruption  of  manners  and  contempt 
‘of  the  laws.  Dread  too  unequal  a repartition  of 
riches,,  which  indicates  a fmall  number  of  wealthy 
citizens,  and  a multitude  of  citizens  plunged  in 
mifery  ; from  whence  arifes  the  infolence  of  the 
former  and  the  degradation  of  the  latter.  Keep 
yourfelves  free  from  the  fpirit  of  conqueft.  The 
tranquillity  of  an  empire  diminifhes  in  proportion 
as  it  extends  itfelf.  Have  arms  to  defend  your- 
felves, but  not  to  attack.  Search  for  affluence 
and  health  in  labour;  for  profperity  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands,  and  in  the  manufadures  of 
induftry,  for  ftfength  in  good  manners  and  m 

virtue.  Encourage  the  profperity  of  the  arts  and 

fciences. 
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fciences,  which  diftinguifli  the  civilized  man  from 
the  favage.  Attend,  above  all  things,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children.  Be  convinced,  that  from 
public  fchools  come  forth  enlightened  magiftrates, 
valiant  and  well-informed  officers,  good  fathers, 
good  hufbands,  good  brothers,  good  friends,  and 
honeft  men.  Wherever  depravity  of  manners  is 
obferved  among  the  youth,  the  nation  is  upon  it’s 
decline.  Let  liberty  have  a firm  and  unalterable 
bafis  in  the  wifdom  of  your  conftitutions,  and  let  it 
be  theeverlafting  cement  which  conneds  your  pro- 
vinces together,  Eftablifh  no  legal  preference  be- 
tween the  modes  of  divine  worfhip.  Superftition  is 
every  where  innocent,  where  it  is  neither  pro- 
tected nor  perfecuted  j and  may  your  duration, 
if  poffible,  be  long  as  that  of  the  world  ! 

May  this  wifii  be  accomplifhed,  and  confolc 
the  prefent  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a 
better  will  fucceed  to  it  ! But  waving  the  confi- 
deration  of  future  times,  let  us  take  a view  of  the 
refult  of  three  memorable  ages.  Having  feen  in 
the  beginning  of  this  work  the  ftate  of  mifery  and 
ignorance  in  which  Europe  was  plunged  in  the 
infancy  of  America,  let  us  examine  to  what  ftate 
the  conqueft  of  the  New  World  hath  led  and  ad- 
vanced thofe  that  made  it.  This  was  the  defign 
of  a book  undertaken  with  the  hopes  of  being 
ufeful  j if  the  end  be  anfwered  the  author  will 
have  difeharged  his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives  in, 
and  to  fociety. 


A 
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